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FLIRTATION- 



CHAPTER I. 

lt seems to be true, that no plenitude of present gratifications can make thö 
possessor happy for a continuance, unless he have something in reserve— some- 
thing to hope for and look forward to. This I conclude to be the case, from 
comparing the alacrity and spirits of men who are engaged in any pursuit which 
interests them, with the dejection and ennui of almost all who are either born to 
so mach that they want notbing raore, or who have used up their satisfactions too 
«oon, and drained the sonrces of them. Paley. 

"So, the old boy is off at last?" said lounging Lepel to Lord 
Mowbray, as he entered the room. " I give you joy, Mowbray, 
with all my heart:" (had he any?) "I thought that the uncon- 
scionable fellow had taken an everlasting lease of life, and never 
would have the grace to part with it ! Well, and so now you have 
nothing to do but to make the Contents of his coffers fly ; and enjoy 
yourself with all your friends : an enviable Situation, truly ! Nothing 
but amusement, and with your own set; delightful ! Well, my dear 
Lord, always remember there is not one among the number more 
truly attached to you than myself." 

"Friends" and "attached" — these two words were curiously 
conned over by Lord Mowbray, who, besides feeling the terms in 
which Captain Lepel so flippantly spoke of his deceased relative, 
to be repugnant to him, was a nice appreciator of real elegance, 
aud contemned the fashionable slang, which confounds the true 
meaning of language, and is the refuge of inferiority to hide its 
emptiness ; added to which, Lord Mowbray could not coolly spe- 
culate on worldly advantages, whilst the memory of one connected, 
though distantly, with him by ties of consanguinity, and with whom 
he had lived in habits of intimacy and reciprocal kindness, was still 
fresh in his bosom. Restraining, however, all expression of his 
feelings, after a considerable pause, he rejoined — "No — verytrue, 
Ihave nothing to do — nothing, absolutely, except to amuse myself; 
seither have I ever had : but, then, how shall l do Üval? " «A Vä 
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sighed as he took up a newspaper which lay on the table, and ruo 
his eye carelessly over the page. 

"Ah! what," rejoined Captaiu Lepel, "always Singular? No- 
body like you at saying an odd thing. Very excellent, 'faith ! I 
will sport it at Brookes's. A man with twenty thousand a year, 
young too, and of rank, 00t know how to amuse himself ! Capital, 
upon my honour ! «How shall I do that ?' Ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, 
perhaps it might afford you some diversion, or at least put you in 
the way to find some, to go to the rehearsal at the Opera this 
morning. I have always the entree at the rehearsals ; there will 
be Cosi Fan Tutte, a delicious opera, in which the new Prima 
Donna, Rosalinda Lorenzi, makes her debut" 

" Rosaüuda l n echoed Lord Mowbray ; " what Rosajinda ?" 

" Why the Rosalinda, to be snre ; have you not beard of her 
have you been in Italy so long and not heard the RosaUnda ?" 

" Impossible 1" exclaimed Lord Mowbray. 

"Why impossible, my dear Lord? Depend upon it, it is so; 
come, and you'U see. But, by the way, have you looked at the 
famous Arabian ponies which have been brought over for his Ma- 
jesty? They are not publicly shown, but I can take you to the 
stables ; I am sure, that any friend of mine may see them at any 
time. I take care never to be without a friend at court. Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! Will you go, my Lord ?* 

" To the rehearsal, or to the stables, which do you mean ? Either 
will do for me — yes — no — stay. Yes ; I think I may as well walk 
towards the stables as any other way." 

This matter arranged, Lepel passed his arm familiarly througli 
Lord Mowbray's ; and having conducted the latter to a noted fruit- 
shop by the way, ate peaches when they were at the price of gold; 
and thun, feeling in his pocket, carelessly observed that he had 
foigotten his purse — "but never mind," turning to the shop-woman, 
put it down to my account ; you know me, Mrs. Florimel, I am 
always an exact man ; put it to my account. n That meant to any 
other person's except his own, whom he might chance to persuade 
to become her customer; the way that the bills of many an honour- 
able gentleman and lady are paid; and as it answered Mrs. FlorimeFs 
purpose precisely as well, no observations were ever made, and the 
tacit understanding Was duly preserved and acted upon. " Oh 1 
dear Sir," she replied smilingly, — " don't mention payment ; cer- 
tainly, Sir, I am always happy to serve you any time ; much obliged 
for all favours 5 won't my Lord take another peach ? always happy 
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to have the honour of scrving any of your friends, Sir. As öftdn 
as you pass this way, pray look in ; shall have some choice grapes 
eext week." 

Having ma&aged this little difficulty after a fashiön usual with 
Captain Lepel (and in which, as in similar manoevring, praetice 
had roade bim perfect), he was proeeedtng to eonduct Lord Mow- 
bray to the King's stables, when, as if suddenly recollecting himself, 
be pulled out bis watch, and observed-*-"If we go there now, we 
may be perhaps too lata for the rehearsal." And perhaps, too, he 
apprehended his interest in thät quarter would prove less power- 
ful than he had vannted it to be, and therefore dexterously avoided 
a discovery, by turning his companion's footsteps towards the Opera 
House. 

" Now, you will be enchanted, my dear Lord ! Never was any 
thing altogether like the Rosalinda, nor ever will be again ; she had 
two notes in her voice beyond any voice that was ever heard be- 
fore." 

Lord Mowbray instinetively put his hands on his ears — "I hate 
screaming." 

"Ha, ha, ha; you are just the same, I see; just the same queer, 
tccentric fellow ! — but I was giving you an acoount of Rosalinda." 
Lord Mowbray sighed, and stared at Captain Lepel. "She is 
wondrous handsome, my Lord, I do assure you ; even your fasti- 
dious taste would acknowledge this. Her hair quite black, her skin 
of the most delieate texture, as white as snow, — that is to say, a 
sort of rieh cream-coioured skin, that looks like marble ; such a 
carriagel and then sings like forty thousand angels." 

" That is ioo many at once to please me : too many to be agree- 
able, I should coneeive, to any one," interrupted Lord Mowbray. 

" Psbaw, my Lord, it is impossible to teil you any thing. You 
always make a joke." 

" Why there are some persons, ittdeed, whose eonversation one 
must always either seriously contradtet, or laugh at; and npon the 
wbole I prefer doing the latter, Lepel, and conclude my friends must 
do so likewise." 

" Very true, very trne ; ha, ha, ha ! I had always rather laugh 
for ose ; I never saw any use in eontradietion, not I : quite of your 
Lordshipfe opinion, upon ttiy honour P 1 

"Strange," seid Lfrrd Mowbray väcantly; "very, very uriäc- 
conntabl* !" And Iberi snddenly stopping, he added : " I must bid 
yfl« good awrrnng, far l reoollect I have an enjÄ^mctiV. vtv^w^- 
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street. They are all waiting for me to give some Orders about the 
funeral." 

"Who is waiting foryou? what, all? nonsense! Why do you 
go into that melancholy hole ? Stäy tili they have cleared it of its 
black velvet and its escutcheons, and purified it from the under- 
takers. I hate going to such scenes ; why it only serves to give a 
man the blue devils." 

"It is not the gayest thing in the World, to be sure; but I pro- 
mised old Davies, and will not disappoint him." 

"Old Davies! why you do not mind your promise to him ? As 
if they could not screw up my Lord just as well without your Or- 
ders." 

This was too coarse. Lord Mowbray was disgusted, and showed 
that he was so. Lepel quickly rejoined — " Oh ! you need not löok 
grave. You know I atways liked the old gentleman. He was the 
best bred man I ever was in Company with,— -understood horses 
better than any body, — kept an excellent table, the best quality 
(talking of qualities) that any body can have, and includes every 
other that ensures a man many friends. I was only in joke — wouldn't 
for the World say any thing to offend your good heart, which I 
value too highly to wound for a moment. Meant nothing at all, I 
assure you ; — nobody I esteemed more than the late Lord Mowbray 
— except the present : — the present Company, you know, are al- 
ways excepted." 

" You are very obliging," replied the latter drily ; "I wish you a 
good morning : " and bowing, be walked away, leaving Gaptain 
Lepel to study bis part more thoroughly for another opportunity. 

When Lord Mowbray knocked at the door in Brook-street, his 
languid step and serious brow afforded a melancholy satisfaction to 
the faithful old servant who ushered the young heir into the house 
of mourning. After some preliminary discourse, he ventured to hope 
that his Lordship meant to attend his noble relative's remains, in 
person, to their place of interment. 

Lord Mowbray's heart was good; it is difficult for a very youthful 
heart to be otherwise. He laid his hand on the old man's Shoulder, 
that Shoulder which in his infancy had so often borne him to his 
sports, and with an affectionate feeling of respect and sympathy he 
said, "Certainly, Davies, certainly ; I always intended to do so. 9 ' 

"Thank God!" said Davies, and he wept for joy now, as he 
had lately done for sorrow — joy to see what he considered so fair 
a promise of good qualities in the successor of his late master. 
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Lord Mowbray feit all this — and thought " Would that I were in- 
deed every thtng this good man gives rae the credit of being ! But 
if I am otherwise, is it my fault? can I help it P who can help being 
what they are, whatever that may be?" The still small voice which 
replied to his questions, he heard not, because he refused to hear ; 
and passing on through a suite of apartments, one more sumptuous 
than another, he looked around with a vacant gaze, and throwing 
himself into a large tapestried chair, said, " So all this is mine ! " 
then relapsing into an indefinite reverie, he remained the sport of 
many visions which floated upon his fancy, but left no distinct im- 
pression on his mind. 

From this state he was aroused by the entrance of Colonel Pen- 
nington, the oldest friend of his own very early years. After briefly 
stating to him the Orders he had given to the household, in accor- 
dance with the last desire of his kinsman, it was finally arranged 
that they should set out together on the following day for.Dorset- 
shire, and be in readiness at Mowbray Castle, to attend the remains 
of their departed friend to the burial-place of his ancestors. 

There is no Situation in which a person can be placed, which is 
perhaps more favourable to tranquil thought than the corner of a 
carriage travelting over roads where no very striking objects attract 
the attention ; but where at the same time a smiting, well-cultfvated 
eountry puts the mind in good humour with itself : unless, indeed, 
that mind be very hard to please, or is affected by some violent 
passion ; neither of which was exactly the case with Lord Mowbray, 
who had leisure, therefore, while Colonel Pennington, lulled in 
complete forgetfulness, was asleep by his side, to indulge in calm 
reflection, and to take a survey of his present Situation, together 
with the paifis and penalties attached to its greatness : for of the 
former there was, and ever will be, some alloy mingled with the 
sweets of the latter. 

While his mind retraced the events which had befallen him, he 
feit the responsibility which now attached to his Station, and he 
thought more deeply and seriously than he had ever done before ; 
yet he asked himself, "Wouh^I resign my Station to forego the" 
pleasure with the pain ? — I would not. No monarch that ever ab- 
dicated the throne but repented him of the deed : even the trades- 
man who quits his calling to enjoy at ease the fruits of his long and 
laborious toil, pines for the Stimulus of its progressive increase, 
and mises his daily task ; and the individual who abandons the Sta- 
tion assigned him by birth ov circum&tances, ^o\*\dAfc&^**K»fc 
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degrading coüvictioti, the sanae vacancy. Why do I, therefore, 
torment myself with speeulations od what is, and must be, my dea- 
üriy ?— Thos* dried leaves that I see rolling about, now taken up 
in eddies by the wind, and floating ia mazy circles in mid air — now 
scattered far and wide to mingle with the dust, are doubtless made 
to fulfil their destiny ; and I shall, I conclude, fill mine, just like 
them, just like every body and every thing eise* without knowing 
why or wherefere." Lord Mowbray forgot he was endowed with 
other facultios than the leaf of the desert, or the breath of the blast. 

As the carriage passed through the little hamlet of Abbotsbury, 
composed chiefly of fisherinen's huts, many of its hardy inhabitants, 
with their wives and famüies* prompted by curiosity, thronged the 
highway to catch a gliwpse of the new Lord of the Castle, and to 
indulge in conjecture whether they should be the better for his pre- 
sence. No advantages certainly had accrüed to them, or the sur- 
rounding district, from his immediate predeceasor, who, whether 
from dislike to the residente, or from indolence, had never lived 
among them ; and had searcely even vistted this property, though 
derived from an ancient line of noble ancestry, and justly therefore 
entitled to his care. The contequences of such an ahsence* and the 
apparent neglect attached to k* h*d long been feit, and at length 
became visible in an almost hereditary disltke to the very name of 
Mowbray; so that the present suceessor to its wealth and hoftours 
found himself at the same time doomed, howeter innoeently, to in- 
herit a proportlon of the odium thus unfortünately mcurred. As the 
gathering crowd ga2*d - at th# equipage oki its way to the humble 
inn, this feeting eviwed it&elf ia a thousand little ineidents — and 
Lord Mowbray* descending from the eet riage, walked forward whüst 
the horses were refreshed. 

At a eottage oh the skkts of the hamlet, he perceived an elderly 
woman Standing on the threshold, who called loudly to a man that 
foJlowed close bebind Lord Mowbray. " 1 say, Jem, hast see* um? 
—I wonder what thou'st been at the pains to couae so far for. This 
new one will be just as bad as theold, I doubt not» You know, the 
leases are to be set, and he's only cum'd to see what he can get. I 
would not stir a step to look on him» not I ; for all the good we kave 
ever got from t'other is his dead bones, that are brought home to be 
buried in the family vault to-morrow." 

*' One may hear something worth hearing," said Lord Mowbray 
to himself, " even where one least expects it." 

At that nroment» the outriders and the carriage came up— it 
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stopped — the step was let down. Its splendour and that of the ser- 
vants dazzled the eyes of the old cottager. She dropped many ob-* 
sequious curtseys ; and, as Lord Mowbray returned her civility with 
a low bow, she stood rooted to the spot with amazement, and some- 
thiog too öfter ror, at the idea that the new Lord, as she called him, 
of the Castle had overheard her conversation. 

At a very short distance, Mowbray Castle became visible, stand - 
ing finely upon a bold and projecting rock which jutted into (he sea; 
its Situation being rendered still more magnificent and commanding 
from the flatness of the surrounding ground. It had bcen a place of 
strength in the days of the Eighth Harry, whose prudence caused the 
«oast towards France to be guarded with many a fortress of similar 
description; and it had continued so tili the jealousy of the Puri- 
lans, during the Civil Wars, had led to the dismantling of every 
strong-hold wrested from the Cavaliers, lest the fortune of war 
might again place them in the hands of their former owners. No-r 
thing now remained, therefore, of the original warlike greatness of 
Mowbray Castle, save a few vestiges, which were only to be traced 
by the antiquary ; but, as a castellated building, it had an imposing 
air, and, standing forth in fearless defiance of the ragiog element of 
waters, to which it was exposed, it claimed a tribute of admiration 
from its very loneliness : time too, with its magic hand, had spread 
over the ruins that vague and indefinite interest which it ever sheds, 
even over the beauty it destroys; and recollectioci, therefore, was 
busy in association. The park attached to the Castle, thovgh it had 
small title to the name, was a vast, harren piece of land, with here 
and there a stunted tree, bent from the blasts of the sea, that made 
desolation appear more desolate. A few patches of yellow blos- 
somed furze were interspersed among the white rocks that lay 
scattered over its surface, with a sprinkling of the sea-daisy raising 
its hardy flower in that short thymy herbage, where the sheep found 
sweet but scanty pasture. A pretty steep descent led through this 
barren scene to a piece of marshy flat ground, which at oertain 
times of the tide was completely covered by the sea, and must have 
cut off all communication with the fortress except by water. The 
ruins of adrawbrcdge, which lay scattered around, told that this cir- 
cumstance had once been a valuable defence to its inhabitants ; but 
now a Utile boat, fastened to the stump of some decayed tree, af- 
forded a ready access to every passenger, when, during the high 
tides, it might not be safe to cross the inlet. " 1 do not wonder," 
wid Lord Mowbray, as the carriage jolted aUertvalel^ <m« \.Vä b»^ 
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stones imbedded in the sand, and then sank half-way up the wheels 
in water — " I do not wonder that my kinsman did not choose to 
reside here ; nothing short of a wild-duck would voluntarily inhabit 
these regions." 

" I don't know that, my Lord. I am not of your opinion : firsf , 
because there is a pleasure in property exceeding most pleasures; 
secondly, because, even in indolent characters, there is a pride in 
doing good, when that good can be done easily ; and where bene- 
ficial power may be most extensively exerted, and ils effecls most 
sensibly and immediately acknowledged, this is a pleasure equalled 
by few others, and is one that is tacitly feit by all. Believe nie, it 
would have been better if the late Lord Mowbray had resided more 
here." 

" Better ?" said his companion, in replying to him by a species of 
interrogation ; and then added, after a pause — " Perhaps, it would 
have been better ." 

No sooner did the carriage begin to ascend the hill on which the 
Castle stood, than a number of persons, whom they had not per- 
ceived before, came forward, seemingly to meet and offer their rüde 
congratulations to the new Lord. " Who are these ?" asked Lord 
Mowbray. 

" Oh !" doubtless, some of the tenantry on your estates, who are 
assembled to do honour to your arrival, and to show respect to your 
cousin's remains." 

** Ah !" thought Lord Mowbray, " these people, then, are of a dif- 
ferent opinion from those of Abbotsbury." 

Whatever were their real feelings, the crowd which now ad- 
vanced evinced much more outward attachment to the family than 
Lord Mowbray could have anticipated from the first welcome in the 
neighbouring bamlet ; and he was falling into a train of reflection 
on the subject, when a man, apparently of command by his manner, 
pushed through the group, and came forward to the carriage-door. 
" Welcome, your Lordship! welcome to the Castle!" he said, in a 
tone of assumed congratulation; butin which was evidently mingled 
an expression of doubt, lest his arrival might prove unwelcome to 
the Speaker. " I fear, my Lord, your Lordship will find the aecom- 
modation in this ruined dwelling but little what it ought to be; but 
I have done my best in the short interval since I heard your Lord- 
ship's intentions were to come." 

" The Steward, I presumc?" said Lord Mowbray, as he turned to 
Colonel Pennington for Information. He was going to reply, when 
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he perceived that tbe motley group, in advance of the carriage, had 
already detaehed the horses, and were afoout to drag him in triumph 
up the ascent. " No, no !" cried Lord Mowbray, pulting bis 
hcad out of the carriage — " no, no; I will walk up, thank you." 
And opening the coach-door, sprang out, followed by bis com« 
panion. 

The steward now made way through thethrong, which however 
closed as soon as Lord [Mowbray and the Colonel had passed, and 
pressed eagerly after them, uttering loud and repeated shouts of 
welcome. One among the rest, a tall, lean, large-boned figure, 
proved the most noisy and troublesome of these attendants, and 
both in voice and appearance excited Lord Mowbray's disgust. His 
eyes, twisted in every possible direction, looked across a nose of 
extraordinary length, which, dyed of the deepest red, showed the 
pale and sallow complexion of his face, by contrast made more hi~ 
deous ; while a perpetual grin seemed to distort his countenance, as 
he endeavoured to make himself heard in the general confusion of 
tongues. " I wish the fellow would not torment me so," said Lord 
Mowbray ; " Who is he?" 

This question, asked at random, was quickly answered by a liüle 
s^uare-set man, with a black hanging brow and a deep scar on one 
cheek, who pushed his head over Lord Mowbray's Shoulder ! " Oh 
that, your Lordship, is the Gentle Shepherd, well known in these 
parts, and in many distant ones. Every body knows Smiling Bill. 
He's tbe man, and please you, my Lord, who has the care of all 
your honour's cattle ; there's not a sheep-path over the country that 
he does not know as well as the sheep themselves." 

" And, pray," asked Lord Mowbray, perceiving that Smiling Bill 
had given place to his Informant, and willing to proteet himself frorn 
Ihe former by continuing his inquiries, — "and pray, what is your 
post in these parts — -who are you ?" 

" Oh ! they calls me, my Lord, the Wandering Sailor ; but my 
real name is Ben Hardy. I have been here and hereabouts, man 
and boy, these forty years. I am a lone man, your Lordship ; have 
no soul of kith or kin to speak a word for me, or to give me a kind 
look. I have eaten my bread in the sweat of my brow ; I have made 
my bed where I might[; I have done a job here and a Job there, first 
for one, then for t'other : nobody ever thanked poor Ben. Now if 
your Honour would only take my hard case into your thoughts, I 
might be made watchman or errand-man, and get an honest liveli- 
hood," 
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" Have you not always done so, then ?" questioned Lord Mow- P 
bray, looking bard at him, as if he doubted the fact. ■ 

" Always, your Honour? Have I not aluonys done so ? Why, a 
there's a puzzling question, now. As if I could go back forty years, m 
and remember what I have always done 1 Your Honour has not 
lived so long, I doubt, by some few ; and could you remember all 
the days and every day of your life? no, to be sure 1 A gentleman's 
memory is not to be ransacked in such a manner as that 5 and if not 
a gentleman's, who knows so much better, why, then, surely not a 
poor man's, of whpm less is expected I" 

" You are an ingenious fellow, at least," said Lord Mowbray j — 
" I will not forget you." 

" Thank you, my Lord ; thank your Lordship !" vociferated Ben, 
as he made his way back into the crowd, shouling another loud 
welcome in acknowledgment of the success of his suit. 

There is no sayiog where the number of applicants would have 
stopped, after the gracious reception given to Ben Hardy, had not 
the Steward, turning round as he reached the top of the ascent, per- 
ceived the throng striving with each other, and struggling who 
should be the fir&t to approach Lord Mowbray. Calling to them 
with a tremendous voice, and braudisbing the staff that he held ex 
officio, in his right band, he bade them stand off 5 then moving at 
the same moment a few steps forward» appeared ready to enforoe 
his Orders in a still more peremptory manner. 

To those who happen to have witnessed the lashing-off a pack ei 
hounds, when running dead in upon the object of their pursuit, the 
sudden check produced on tfce yelping and wrangüng erew at Lord 
Mowbray'g heels may perhaps be intelligible. In an instant all was 
süent, except the grinding of the teeth, and a low muttering which 
proceeded from 6ome few of the boldest and most forward of the 
group, and whose looks showed that tbey rather respected the 
presence of their future tord, than the comma&d of the man in 
authority. 

Colonel Pennington took Lord Mowbray's ara, and as they 
quickened their pace to reach the summit, whispered in his eax, 
" A sad raggamuffin band ! but 1 am glad to see, at any rate, that 
they are under some control." 

They now slood upon the greensward that surrounded the Castle 
on every side save one : on tfeat, the birilding rose abruptly from the 
very edge of the rock, and seemed to form a part of it. The head 
grew dizzy, aß the eye, looking on the diminished way$* beneatb, 
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measured the heigfat of the preeipice ; and the vessels, spread over 
the vast expanse of ocean, appeared, as their white saiis turned to 
the sud, like pearls set in an eutspread mantle of azure. 

Lord Mowbray cast a glance over the preeipice, and, stepping 
hastily back, turned towards the entrance» A low arch led by a 
few steps into a sort of porch, at the end of which appeared a 
massive weatherbeaten door opening into a spacious ball, where 
damp and mildew hung in large patches upon the bare and 
neglected wall. Here and there remained the rusty fastenings 
which formcrly bad held the armour and warlike weapons of 
the inmates of the Castle ; and above, suspended from the beams 
of the ceiling, tattered and clad with cobwebs, waved the rem- 
nanls of banners once proudly borne by Lord Mowbray 's ancestry 
in the field of battle, or planted in defiance on the ramparts of their 
fortress. 

It was impossible that Lord Mowbray should not feel sad at these 
signs of departed greatness ; and if bis spirit had been of a turnto pass 
lightly over the refiections which they suggested, thevery gloomofthe 
place would have inspired him with melancholy. A wide and ample 
staircase, of the stone found in the neighbouring Isle of Portland, 
ascended from the middle of the hall, and, branching off right and 
left, terminated in a length of gallery communieating with the 
different apartments above, The broad and massive ratting, on 
each side the steps, was oraameuted with fretwork oi quatr* feuil; 
and at intervals were pkeed escutcheons, sculptured with the 
bearings of different families allred to the Mowbrays. As his eye 
rested on these frail emblems of pride, and saw the diatinctions, 
thus vainly eadeavoured to bepreserved, mutilated and crnmbling 
into dust, Lord Mowbray sighed, and the oecasion of hi& visit was 
recaUed fereiMy to his mlnd. ** Let a few years pass," he s*mL 
inwardly, " and aome one will be here to fulfil the same duty to my 
remains : what then avail all this parade, and ihese distinctions of 
earthly grandeur P" 

Many of the rooms, as they advaneed, appeared going fast to total 
decay ; the wind whistled from betweea the shwUers, which, shrunk 
aad rotten, no longer fitted the apertures; and some, suspended by 
one hinge only» left uneontrolled entrance to thestorms of heaven. 
The torn arras, the rentraots of rieh broeade, haöging in shreds 
lipon the walls ; the empty picture-frames, robbed of the animated 
forms lhat once had spoken in mute inleHlgence to the speetator ; 
4e koken artide* of massive fiirniture pWed wp Va \h* %w^*sftv 
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or standing tottering and leaning against the walls-, the sqüalid state 
of the floors and ceilings ; the birds' nests, built in the angles and 
recesses of the cornices and mouldings : all showed the approaching 
ruin of this once proud structure, and the evident neglect whichhad 
allowed destruction to make such inroads upon it. 

The »Steward hastened Lord Mowbray forward as quickly as he 
dared, and urged his reaching the eastern apartments, which had 
been prepared for his reception, and were by far the best preserved 
in the building. " Better, I hope, at any rate, than those we have 
passed," said Colonel Penningten, " or, by my fahh ! we are likely 
to be badly off in this Castle of yours, my Lord. 9 ' 

As they entered the room, it offered an appearance of compara- 
tive comfort, after wbat they had witnessed. Some decorations 
painted on the walls were still perfect, and maintained their «olour- 
ing : the furniture, of antique form, seemed to bid defiance to the haod 
of time ; and the black oak table, planfed in the middle of the apart- 
ment and screwed to the floor, looked as if it could fall only wich 
the Castle walls. The upper part of the window was decorated 
with some very richly painted glass, whioh here and there cast an 
increased lustre on the colours of the walls ; while its own brilliancy 
was contrasted with the coarse, blue-knotted panes that had, from 
time to time, supplied deficiencies in the original casements. 
$ The Steward, having ushered Lord Mowbray in to this and the 
adjoining apartments, withdrew to attend the wants of his do- 
mestics; andhisLordship and Colonel Pennington hadanopportunity 
of commenting on the stränge reception, and altogether curious class 
of dependents, who appeared in possession of his late kinsmanV 
property. " We shall know more about the matter,' 9 said Lord Mow- 
bray, " when I have seen the agent of the estate in the neighbour- 
hood. Meanwhile, the person who cofnpotands here seeins active 
and obliging, and he cannot help the ruined state of things, I sup- 
pose." 

" I feel certain," replied Colonel Pennington, " that these apart- 
ments are usually the residence of the gentleman who has just left 
us, or they would not be as cömfortable as they are; and see here," 
as he fixed his eye on a telescope that was hanging against the wall, 
" it appears he fills up his idle hours with counting the vessels at 
sea. Very pretty pastime : I give him credit for his taste ; I should 
do the same myself if I lived here : " and so saying, he took down 
the glass, and proceeded to examine it. " A very fine glass, upon 
my honovr, my Lord," added Colonel Pennington, as be looked 
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through it ; " I can almost teil the colours of that Utile brig that 
you can scarcely see with the naked eye. What a constant source 
of amusement, picking up all the vessels that go by ! This window 
commands the whole of Portlaad Reach, my Lord ; and, seated at 
a Utile distance, you may fancy yourself on board aman of war. What 
an inexhaustible source of interest!" 

"Heaven forbid 1" said Lord Mowbray, " that I should be doomed 
to such an entertainment. It puts me in mind of all the horrors of 
being at sea; and hearing sorae one teil me, ( that is the coast of 
Spain — that is the island of Minorca— there is such and such a 
promontory;' when at best they only look like little black streaks in 
the horizon. It is just the same to see ships through a glass, passing 
and repassing on their trackless way. It conveys no feeling to me 
bat that of profound melancholy." 

" You have never been long |enough at sea, my Lord, to try it 
fiurly." 

" I never shall, I hope, my dear Golonel. Come, lay aside your 
glass and walk out with me ; I want to look more about, and to see 
the Chapel and the burial-place. I imagine all that ragged crew that 
beset us on our arrival will be elsewhere now — perhaps with the 
servants in the kitchen, if they have such a place." 

" Oh ! Hl answer for that," said Colonel Pennington, " and a 
cellar to boot ; or my friend has a nose which does him wondrous 
wrong !" 

They now repassed the desolate gallery, and reached the entrance, 
where, to the dismay of Lord Mowbray, he encountered Smiling 
Bill. " What, ho! my friend, go fetch the Steward, and teil him I 
wish to see the Chapel." 

This he did as much to get rid of him, as to find the way thither; 
and while he paced the platform in front of the Castle, and looked 
round him on every side, he exclaimed to Colonel Pennington, 
" Where can the Chapel be situated ? We seem to be perched high 
enough to see every thing for twenty miles round, and not a vestige 
of Chapel or Holyrood can I discover." 

At that moment Smiling Bill came from the porch, with a bunch 
oflarge keys in his hand. "Please you, myLord, the Steward sent me 
with these keys to conduct your Lordship to the Chapel. He will 
be with your Lordship in a twinkling ; but he's seeing your Lord- 
ship's cattle are well foddered up ; for the stabling isn't over good, 
myLord. This way, if your Lordship pleases." And betöre Lord 
Mowbray could demand the keys, or enforce his absence, Smiling 
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Bill had strode half-way to the edge of tbe cliff, and was, orpre- 
tended to be, beyond hearing. ° 

Lord Mowbray followed ; but ia another moment his guido bad 
almost disappeared, and nothing but his head was to be steu above 
the precipice. 

Another step forward, and Lord Mowbray found that a steap 
stair cut in the rock afforded a dangerous patb along its sides $ and 
ön following this, about half-way down, tbey carae to a ledge of 
even ground, on which the Chapel was built. It was in good pr** 
servation, and, though small, of beautiful and raost curious work- 
manshtp of the riebest and most elaborate Gothic order. Tbere it 
stood, like a lovely gern cast on a desert shore. It was a thing of 
beauty, dropped as it were from Heaven, to lead the soul back front 
earth and earthly vanities to its divine source. 

Not a word was said. Smiling Bill opened the doors, and with 
reverential awe Lord Mowbray entered. The vault was open 
which was to reeeive his kinsman's rernains; he paused, and, sitting 
down on a stone beuch near it, listened to the sound of the dashing 
waves beneatb, which were in unison with the scene and with bis 
own feelings. " One might weil choose to be.laid at rest here," said 
Lord Mowbray to Colonel Pennington, at length breaking silence \ 
" I never saw so tranquil, and, at the same time* so appropriate a 
spot for the quiet of a last sleep»" 

" What signifies the spot?" answered Colonel Pennington, in bis 
bighest tone, to master the womanisb feelings which he feit rising 
to bis eyes — " what signifies the spot P all plaees are alike good to 
tbe good. It is where one is when alive, and above all what one 
does, that is of consequence. Many of your ancestors lie here, and 
some of them deserve to be remembered by you, looked up to by 
you; but wbether their bones whiten on the beaeh beJow, or crtrmMe 
in these vaults, it is all one." 

" It is so," replied Lord Mowbray, with a sigh ; " and yet there 
are feelings — " 

" Which had better be all put in requisition for active Service," 
interrupted Colonel Pennington, " than be allowed io evaporate in 
useless sentiment. Come, my good Lord, there are many thiogs 
to be thought of, belieye me, which it Imports you to consider. Lei 
us begone :" and Lord Mowbray suffered himself to be condueted 
back to the Castle. 

The mournful procession arrived that night, and the next day 
the dergyman of the parish performed tbe funeral Service, at which 
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Lord Mowbray, Colonel Pennington, the agent of the estate, tbe 
gteward, and a few domestics, alone attended. AU the persons he 
had seen tbe day before had vanished, and Lord Mowbray aooouot- 
ed for it, in hia own mind, by the sentiment he had heard the old 
womanexpress at Abbotsbury. He had generally professed , and 
perhaps still continued to do so, that he valued not the opinion of 
the world, and cared not what was said of him ; yet the remem- 
brance of that old woman's words often reeurred to him. Tis 
trae that 

" Many a shaft at randora sent, 
Finds aim the archer never raeant ; 
And many a word at random spoke» 
$lay wound, or heal, a hoyt that's broken." 

And in after life Lord Mowbray could trace the beneficial train 
of reflection (he even did so now) which a casuaUiearing of rebuke 
to his ancestor's memory had given rise to. 

In the arrangement of his affairs, which occupied him incessantly 
during bis stay at Mowbray Castle, a wish to conciliate (he good 
opinion of all dependent upon him seemed the prevailing feeling* 
in the Orders which he issued ; and many an abusQ and encroach- 
ment on the part of his tenantry was overlooked, or but slighlly 
noticed, in the accomplishment of this object ; while all grievances 
were instantly redressed, complaints listened to with patience, even 
when unreasonable in themselves, and promiscs of reward held out 
to laudable and proper exertions of industry. The Castle was to 
he repaired, the roads improved, and the Park and its vicinity 
brought into better order, so that abundance of employment was 
marked out to the neighbouring poor. Lord Mowbray feit happy 
in the idea that he was thus the cause of happiness in others. He 
might have done what he was then doing, perhaps, without any 
other impulse than that of self-interest, — for what he did was 
only what another in his Situation would have föund it advanta- 
geous to do ; but Lord Mowbray feit an inward consciousness that 
the words which had reached him at hazard when Walking throngh 
the lonely village of Abbotsbury, were the true source of his actions 
on the present occasion ; and the tgeing who had so uncon$pious!y 
awakened him to a sense of duty, he feit, ought not to go unre- 
warded. 

Under this impreSsion, he one morning left the Castle to walk tö 
Abbotsbury and visit the cottage of the old woman, from whose 
ups he considered he had received so salutarj a Aea&oxu \\. ^**& *. 
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bright, blowing, healthful May morning: tbe absence,of (recs and 
shrubs prevented lhat recognition of approaching summer, which in 
woodland scenes bursts so deliciously on tbe eye in every swelling 
bud and every fragrant blossom ; yet Nature left not Spring, her 
loved first-born, unhonoured, even in this treeless, flowerless, har- 
ren region. The perfumed spirit of the season met tbe senses ; 
and the fresb, peculiar odours of the ocean, with its briny plante, 
came delicately borne upon the gusty breeze. The white, flicker- 
ing clouds, their edges lightly tinged with a roseate hue, chased 
each other in quick succession through the tranquil firmament. 
Tbe skylarks, poised high in air, gave out their triumphant melody 
of song, which, in verity, seems music that is mid-way te heaven ; 
and the fresh, sweet smell oflthe new-turned eariji sent forth that 
steaming fragrance, which forms a part of the general incense with 
which creation gratulates the Creator. 

Lord Mowbray was in good humour with himself, enlivened by 
exercise, and made rieh by tbe dispensing of his riches — that only 
way in which they ever make their possessor truly happy. He^seem- 
•ed to tread on air, and murmured something about his native soil 
beingthe most glorious in the world, which itwould have delight- 
ed some of his friends to hear. As he stepped cheerfully onwards, 
he half whisüed as he went, yet not for want of thought — nol his 
mind was füll and his fancy busy : — but it was called from inde- 
finite wanderings to a definite objeet. 

Just as he reached the boundaries of the Park, and turned down 
the road that led to Abbotsbury, a lady on a white steed came gal- 
loping towards him. The riding-habits and* hals of the present 
day are assuredly not a becomiug or feminine costume ; and it wouid 
be well if, in this age of Innovation, some improvement were made 
in a department of the toilette so much requiring it. Yet, the 
lady whom Lord Mowbray thus unexpectediy encountered looked 
graceful and lovely, spite of the disadvantages of her dress, and sat 
her horse without masculine assurance, though without the least 
appearance of timidity. Some white and dove-coloured greyhounds 
followed her course, and one of these she reined m her horse to 
notice ; for it seemed to have picked up a thorn in its rambl$s, and 
came fimping to her call. In stöoping down to caress and examine 
her favourite, as it stood on its bind paws, and rested on her foot, a 
sudden gust of wind carried off her hat, and away it rolled. In an 
instant she lightlytleapt from her sandle, and giying her horse's 
reins into her attendant's band, pursued the truant hat; but every 
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tittft sk stöoped tö Catch tt, ä\vay it went ägalü, äs though winged 
jiymagic, and äway äftef it flew its mistress, as if she too had 
wings; the faster it rolled, the faster she ran, laughing gaily as 
(he prize eluded her grasp. 

For a minute Lord Mowbray was immoveable — but in another 
bejoined thechase, and found it no easy matter to rival in fleet- 
[ts ness the agile step of the beautiful creature that flitted before*him. 
Fortunately, another breeze of wind bore the hat fairly over a 
hedge, and here the lady was at faylt. Laughing and breathless, 
^ her cheeks blooming with the most vivid, yet most delicate colour, 
such as the healthful breath of morning alone imparts, she now in 
her turn ßtood motionless; while Lord Mowbray, leaping the bar- 
rier, secured the object of pursuit. And as he restored it, said with 
much animation, that, indeed, it did not merit the honour of be- 
longing to one so fair, and was unworthy of its hapjpy destiny. • 

Had the lady known hcfw seldom any complirhent escaped the * 
Ups of the person who äddressed her, she would perhaps have ap- 
peared more flattered at this' homage. Bufcon Fusion or careless- 
ness, it was impossible to'say whiph, mark«d her reply ; and thank- 
iog him courteoysly', thougii briefly % she vaulted into her saddle as 
she sppke; and the offendiag thorn haviog been remftved from the 
greyhound's foot by her attendant$|Jady and dogs and sorvant were 
soon lost to. the view of L<yd Mowbray. ^ 

In the days of faery, he would have fancied himself under the in- , 
fluence of some encfyantment, and that the brigfat vision he had . 
seen was a being called Trom the region of spirits ; but, as it was, 
be quickened his step towards the viHage to inquire concerning the 
nameand condilion, if possible, of this beautiful and* fleeling vi- 
sitant. It might be, that the original purport of his walk Jo Ab^ 
botsbury was a little diverted by the cjrcumstances that had ofcur- 
red on his way thitbjer ; but he stopped, qotwithstanding, at the 
cottage (it is possible it might also have bteen the first he met with 
on hte road) of the old woman who had so unwittingly taught such 
a useful lesson to him ; and, putting a purse weJl filled into her ' 
hand, asked whether or not she had seen a lady pass by mounted 
on a white horse that* morning ?* ." • • * 

" Lauk, Sit l I never has no time, not I, to look at 4he folks a$ 
goes by. But I didsee Mrs. Carter going to mattet on White Sali. 
Itcouldn't be her, l'm thinking? But wjat's the purse for, and 
this power of silver?" 

44 The purse is for yejj, tßy good woman,— -Ve^ VL *. &\Ä wäl ä 
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your neighbours, if they have better .eyes, whether they ljave seea 
suqh a lady as I describe, go by, and wbo she is — and let me kno^v 
the next time I come this way." And so saying, he escaped thd 
profession of her thanks, and hastened forward to, paake inquiries 
elsewhere ; but every where thosc inquiries failed, and everywUere 
he r^ceived the same answer in effect. Pfobody had seen the lady 
on %white horse, nobody knew any thing about her, and, more- 
over, nobody seemed to care, At length, wearied and prpvoked, he 
returned to the Castle. 

The end of a walk is not always as pjeasant as the commence^ 
inent. Lord JWowhray vas partly fatigued, partly provoked; the 
landscape became darkened by the overcasting of the TRfeathcr — a 
$lrong north-east wind blew cuttingly — the skylark% drqpped inta 
their nest ; and all the aroma o[ the earth passed away with the 
•sunshine. 

* Lord Mowbray entered, his Castle, cgrtainly with v^ry different 
sensations from those with which he had left it; and, declarin$ 
there was no dependenpe upon English climate for four hours tqge- 
ther, djew his chair cljse to the fire, and, cowering over it, in- 
dulged in his usual malad y — ennui. Ha \yas disturbed from nur^ng 
this humour J>y a loud noise, id which the shrill yoice of his valet, 
Le Brun, \\«s heard pre-eminen^k acute*. " Milor, — Monseigneur 1" 
cried the^raged Le Brun, "I never once did present me befor^ 
your Lordship, pour vous deranger yid my complaints, quoique 
souvent j'ai souffert «peines et martyres de Messieurs les Anglais; et 
si ce n'etait mon attachement pour Monseigneur, Milor, il y a bien 
long-temps que je ne Gervais plus ici. Mais, Monseigneur, si je 
continuais de supporter les affronts de vos gens, mon honneur 
^erait eternellement compromis, et ma confusion serait extreme." 
• "Whatis the matter? — what is all this noise about?" asked 
Lora Mowbray, seeing Le Brun pursued by the cook; and he him r - 
self beäring a dirty tofr^l in his hand, which' he waved around^ his 
head with furious gestures. • 

" Voyez ce törchon, Milor ! Vat is de matter? De matter Üe here 

in dis— in dis dirly torchon. It wa.s attache, Milor; — oui, vrainient! 

— it vas attach6 ä mes culottcs; and all de household point dere 

tinger at me, and grin. Ils rient, ma fpi! ils rirpnt» mais ce sera 

«d'une autr£ fa$on!" 

" Silence, I command you, Le Brun ! What is the meaning oJf all 
this noise?" * 

" My Lord," replied the cook, " may it please y.oiyr l^Qi^dship 9 



Mounseer has ruined ray roast, and your Lordsbip can have no 
(Jmner to-day; so I threatened to put him on tbe »pit instead of the 
beef which he spoiled, that's all." 

" Yous I me mettrez ä la brpche ! Je vous grillerais ^ la crapau- 
dme premiereraent. But dat is not all ; — I vas preparing une tasse 
de oafe, when Madame Betti, $* Qh£c$ anyie, m'a applique ce ca4eai^ 
que voila. J am very sprry, Milar, ta quit Moa»eigneur, bu| I 
come to resiga— c'en est fait! mon hwneur ept squiUi :•— I am alt 
coyered vid ridicule, and I depart at de $qoQ£$t." 

Lord Mowbray could hardly help l^qghing, ^hile he ordered th$ 
cook tQ compromise the matter. "Not tili I have pulled bis kreuch 
ears well, and be hanged to him," muttered tbe cook : " bau be go| 
spoiled ipy top dish, and scalded my legs?" 
" Well, but you provoked him first." 

" I provoked bim, my Lord 1 1 scorn to tpuch bim with a pair. of 
tongs, a frog-eating rascall" 

"Milor, it vas Madame Betti, bis chfcre amie, who did put 
de affron upon me : and dat wa* de $aji*e, you know, MUar." 

" Well, Le Brun," interrupted bis Ii0r4sbip 1 " they »bflU b$g 
pir pardon* ^nd, for my sake, I bop£ y>H will #gr$e ^Hb tbpuju 
1 have a little commi?sion for ypu tp exflcute, which will ta&P yop* 
»way for a day or two, and by tjiat time you w»H return, and aU 
this will be blown oyer," 

" Oh, oh! dat altera de all, cela chaoge tout : wfeen MH^r C4*n- 
mand, his servanl; must obey." 

"And as for ypu, Harris,* said bis Lordsbip, "$ho\tf ywself 
better-hearted than to affront a friendless fareigner. IC I; d$ jftNt 
care about tbe loss of my roast beef, you need not." 

Tbe cook did not peem willing to adniit tbe truth of Lord Mow- 
bray' s conclusion on this point; but as tbe cause was going a^ainst 
him, he retired : muttering, however, as be went, so,metb*öÄ about 
foreig,ners>au4 partiaUty, and regsjt U, &c. &e- "L£ $nm," said 
Locd ]\lowbray r calliog to his valet a^ bp begaa bowin^ and ww 
preparing to follow his adversary ; " stop, I want to speak witb jou*" 
" Me voici, Milor." 

" Do you know the names of any of tbe nobleinen's seats in this 
nei$hbourhoo4 ? You are generaJLy apt to rOake W^lf matter of 
the carte du pays pretty quickly." 

" Qh, yes! Milojr^ Mooseignpur §ajt q^'il y a Milor NeviUei ^ le 
Duc de GodolphuV qui sont asse^ procbes vifem*» D^re cbateau* 
be onJ^ sqiqg few miles off." 
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" Dö aüy of their inkbitänta rtde öut?" 

It is ä&tontehing whät foolish qüöstions sensiblö niän &öinetlmfc§ 
äsk. "Milor, vats your pleasureP Excüses* me, I no onder stand. 
Las Dames de ces lieux vont-elles souvent prendre Fair ä cheval? 
Oh, oh! il me semble, Monseigneur" — smiling,and thensuddenly 
becoming grave again : "il me semble qu'ea effet je comprends i 
präsent. Si les dames se prominent ä cheval, — walk upon de horse- 
back? Oh! Milor wish to know, Le Brun will make his business 
to ascertain. Milor saura cela au plus vite : wheder de ladies walk 
in a carriage or upon top de horseback." 

" Exactly ! and what is their name, and how long they remain in 
this part of the country." 

" How long dey fix here P combien de temps ils comptent sejour- 
ner iciP how long dey count to stay in dese parts? Dat shall be 
known to Milor vidout fail. I shall be on de return as quick as de 
vind. He blow brisk here, Monseigneur knows." 

Le Brün's wrath was entirely laid, in the prospect of having a 
commission to execute quite to his taste. Now, he thought, if my 
Lord begins to take any interest in the society of ladies, he will 
become quite an improved aud altered mau. Some days, however, 
elapsed before the Information could be procured; and when it was, 
it only amounted to this : — that a large party had been at Lord 
Barnstaple's, among whom were General Montgomery and his two 
nieces, both of whom were very fond of riding, and frequently took 
that amusement. One of them rode on a white horse. 

" Bravo, Le Brun !" said Lord Mowbray, when bis servant had 
given him this account. 

" Mais je regrette d'ajouter," Le Brun continued, with a melan- 
choly air; "que ces dames sont parties, elles demeurent ä ce que 
j'ai pu savoir, prfcs de Soutamton — w 

"Southampton?" 

"Oui, precisement. Milor Barnstaple's valet said Soutamton. 
Monseigneur a-t-il d'autres ordres ^ me donnerP Any command to 
lay upon me?" 

" Nqthing more at present." 

Le Brun bowed, and feit quite satisfied that he should now become 
an indispensable requisiteto Lord Mowbray, since there was a lady 
in the case. 

Colonel Pennington had been agreeably surprised to observe the 
deep interest that Lord Mowbray appeared to take in Mowbray 
Castle, and in the future management of the extensive property 
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around it; but he began to fear that this feeüng was gradually dying 
away, and that with the novelty of the pursuit, i(s pleasure was 
expiring. Under this impression, and with the conviction that to 
maintain such a feeüng was of vital importance to the happiness of 
aman of Lord Mowbray's turn of character, he studied with the 
most friendly zeal the best means of keeping it alive. Observation 
and reflection led him to think that a temporary absence from the 
scene, before satiety should destroy the relish of its pleasures and 
pursuits, would be the most likely course to ensure success to his 
wishes : and he made proposals to Lord Mowbray, in consequence, 
to accompany bim in a visit which he had engaged to make in Hamp- 
shire. " As soon, my Lord, as you bave put things in train here, I 
do not see that your actual presence will be wanted for some time : 
not that I wish you to neglect this place/' continued Colonel Pen- 
nington, — " quite the contrary ; but I believe we are all the better 
for changing the scene, and you will return with more interest when 
you think you are to see your improvements in a State of more 
forwardness." 

"But where is it you are going to take me?" replied Lord 
Mowbray. 

" Oh, it is to the house of the oldest and the very kindest friend I 
have — to General Montgomery's, not very far from Southampton." 

" Montgomery ! Southampton!" ejaculated Lord Mowbray, with 
some surprise; "are you acqoainted with General Montgomery ?" 

" Yes, to be sure, and have been these fifty years and more — why 
do you look so surprised? — but will you go with me?" 

"Oh! certainly," said Lord Mowbray, with more than usual 
alacrity — " with much pleasure." 

14 Well, then, I will write to Montgomery to say, be may expect 
you with me — when shall I say? will a fortnight suffice for the 
arrangements still to be made at tbis Castle of yours?" 

" Oh, undoubtedly," answered Lord Mowbray; " sooner if you 
like." 

" Why, what the deuce makes the man in such a hurry, and 
what made him look so astonished. just now?" said Colonel Pen- 
nington to himself as he took up his pen, and was sitting down to 
write to his friend, with the information that Lord Mowbray would 
accompany him to Montgomery Hall. 

The prospect held out in the approaching visit seemed to inspire 
both parties with renewed spirits. Lord Mowbray was elated with 
the idea of change; bis curio&ity in regard lo \\ia Wvc \u^%qaV^^ 
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Le Brun's Information were correct) mighl perhaps have ädded to 
the satisfaction he experienced, although, tili the natne of Montgo- 
mery recalled the circumstance, he had almoät forgötten whatever 
intercst that circumstance had excited. Colonel Pennington, too, 
was delighted to observe this change in his friend, ertlich he attri- 
buted to his feeling that his stay at the Castle was no longer as a 
duty he was called on to perform, and which he could not evade. 

The days preceding their departure passed rapidly away — final 
Orders were to be given, and ärrangements definitively tnade — certain 
ameliorations in the condition of the tenantry immediately in the 
vicinity of the Castle were to be carried into effect under Lord 
Mowbray's eye ; for even in the ennui which had at times taken 
possession of him, he had never abandoned the object that first 
roused him to exertion on Coming there. And as the period of his 
leaving the Castle approached, he proved himself more anxious than 
ever that his intentions in this respect should be realized. His time, 
therefore, was fully occupied; and he found in Colonel Pennington 
an active and able coadjutor in all the plans and proposalshe sug- 
gested for the comfort of those around him. 

As.they were talking over, on the evening preceding theii* depar- 
ture, what had been done, aüd what still remained to do, to com- 
plete the improvements, Colonel Pennington started from his chair, 
exclaiming, " Do corae to the window, Lord Mowbray, and see 
that blaze of light — what cän it be ?" They approached dose to 
the casements, and perceived a lurid glare of fire, which, tbough its 
source was hidden from them, proceeded evidently from some large 
confiagration on the shore imrtiediätely beneatb«, for its red light 
gleamed far across thewaves, and, nringling with the fcilvery moon- 
shine, afforded a combinatidn of colours that was perfectly magical ; 
white the cliff, cireling on either side the building, was shroudfed in 
obscurity, or showed onfy its ragged outline üluminated at intervals 
as the flames shot upwards. <c Let us inqutre what all this means," 
said Lord Mowbray. 

" Let us gö and see rather," said Colone! Pennington; "for your 
people will be too indolent to inquire, or perhaps some of them 
here may not be over-wttling that you should know the trutb." And 
so saying, they left the apartment. Lord Mowbray called to the 
servant usually in attendance near the door, but no answer was 
returned. 

" The felfow m gone to see the fire, my Lord, depttid upoa it,' 1 ' 
Mäh) Colone) Pennington \ " but how he »hould have caught night 
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tt\ (fit thröügh tbät thick ddor, or haVe known it was in existence, I 
dötiotunderstand." 

They crossed the hall, and, öpening the portal, found themselves 

oft the gfassy sward white with dew, and glittering in the fresh and 

pure moonlight. The atmosphere towards the coast, however, ap- 

a peared glowing with fire, and the Castle presented ä solemn mass 

of shade where opposed to it. 

Lord Mowbräy walked to the edge of the cliff, towards the path 
kading to the Chapel. Still nothing appeared to satisfy them as to 
the cause of the Illumination, which they saw rising more strörigly 
than ever fröm beneath the butting rock on which they stood. The 
inooii afforded them light enough to guide them in their descent, 
and Lord Mowbray, followed by his companion, proceeded down 
the ftinding declivity. " What can it be?" Said Lord Mowbray. 

" Why, I rather suspect," replied Colonel Penningtön, " that it is 
ä signal to Smugglers on the coast; and if our appearance does not 
distnrb the party, we may have an öpportunity of seeing how they 
manage these affäirs : — keep close, my Lord, to the side of the cliff, 
for otherwise our figures will catch the reflection from the fire." 

They had already reached the platform, which fctood before the 
entrance to thfc Chapel, when Lord Mowbray stopped— " I think I 
hear voices," he said, in a whisper. 

"Hush! hush!" answered Colonel Penningtön, and they stood 
qnite still : " I also hear voices," resumed the Colonel ; " and music 
too, or eise my ears deceive me : why, the rascals have ran their 
cargo, I supf>ose, and äre now making merry over it : let us go and 
try tö get ä pefep at them." 

They stole gently down the continuation of the path ; thongh, äs 
the ostensible reason for its formation seemed at an end when they 
had reached the Chapel, it was narrower and mote difficult ; and 
thten, too, Lord Möwbray's acquaintance with its tnrnings and wind- 
ln^ had ceased. By the help of the Harne beloiv, howevfcr, which 
begän to illuminate the rock now very generally, they made their 
way well eiiöugh tili, at a sudden turn, not many fathoms above the 
shore, they came abraptty in sight of a deep cavern On the beach ; 
its dark recesses gleamed with törches, and at its entrance was 
bnrning the fire that had first attracted their attention from the 
Castle Windows. Lord Movvbray started back a few paces, and, 
laying his finget' on his lips, led Colonel Penningtön to the spot. 

By advancing a little, they had now a füll view of whät wris pas*- 

ükg «rHHtt % aiid tfc* Cotofiel, tttaktag Jrifcn* V* \-M& ^Vwtaw* ^ä 
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followhis example, placed himself on bis knees, and stooping down, 
they remained effectually concealed from Observation by the rüde 
parapet left in» the rock. It would be difficult to describe the group 
and Ihe stene that they witnessed ; but from the mixture of foreign 
dresses, and the circumstance of many of the party being attired in 
seamen's habits, Colonel Pennington's suspicion, that it was alto- 
gether an affair of smugglers, did not appear improbable. How- 
ever, there were females in the Company, and Lord Mowbray's 
surprise and entertainment were extreme, as he saw his man, Le 
Brun, with all bis airs and graces, lead out a remarkably pretty 
girl, French apparently by her dress, and perform a minuet with 
her in the midst of the surrounding party : the man playing the fiddle 
too, though partly obscured by a projecting side of the rock, he 
thought was his old acquaintance, Ben flardy; and he recollected 
ihe fellow's casuistry when he questioned him about having always 
earned an honest livelihood. The minuet received great applause, 
and a song was called for; but before this began, the liquor was 
served round; and Lord Mowbray's dismay was extreme, as he saw 
the person who officiated as Steward at the Castle Step forward, 
attended by a fellow in his own livery, bearing a reeking bowl of 
some bot liquor, which the Steward served out to each guest in 
rotation, and then the song commenced; it was very easy to any 
one who had once heard his voice, to recognize, in the strainthat 
followed, the powerful note of Smiling Bill ; and as the whole Com- 
pany joined in the chorus, and seemed too much taken up with their 
entertainment to observe any movement made by the party in am- 
bush, Lord Mowbray jogged Colonel Pennington's elbow, and they 
crept away in silence. . 

It was well they had thought of moving, for the dying embers of 
the fire nowscarcely sent up light enough to direct them in their 
path; and the moon had already passed behind the Castle, and left 
the shore in obscurity. They paused when they left the platform in 
front of the Chapel. " A pretty rascal that Steward, my Lord, to 
be leagued with such a band!" observed Colonel Pennington : " they 
are, depend upon it, one-half of them smugglers from the opposite 
coast, and the other half their confederates on this side the water." 

" I confess I am more sorry than surprised," said Lord Mowbray ; 
" for I did not augur well of the characters who surrounded us on 
our arrival here. Do you. remember, Pennington, the hang-dog 
countenance of that fellow whom they call Smiling Bill ? It be- 
xnues, however, a serious matter, indeed, when I find the ma 
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holding chief authority in the Castle at ihe head of them : there is 
ude oo saying exactly what may be in his power, or bow far this mis- 
rule extends; it will require consideration before I act." 

" True," replied Colonel Pennington, beginning to ascend ihe 
path which led to the Castle — "true enough, and I will give you 
myopinion on that point presently; meanwhile, Ilhiuk, we had 
better regain our apartment quietly, and as quickly as we can ; the 
party will eise be separating : and should our knowledge of their 
proceedings be suspected, it may prove a means of preventing a füll 
discovery of the facts : — depend upon it, you have artful knaves to 
dcal with/* 

Lord Mowbray assented to this advice, but added, "I shall see 
my agent to-morrow, before we go ; and I shall leave directions 
with him, to have the path from the Chapel to the beach, as well 
as every other access to it, blocked up. This will be one means of 
cutliog off communication, and can excite no wonderment. The 
privacy of the immediate neighbourhood of the Castle requires the 
precaution." 

By this time they had reacbed the summit of the cliff, and in a few 
moments re-entered the Castle walls. Every thing wore the same 
repose, and the same stillness reigned as when they crossed its 
dreary portal. It was clear that every inmale had forsaken it, and, 
with the exception of themselves, had been bidden to the festival of 
the cavern. This eircumstance added still more to the conviction 
which both Lord Mowbray and Colonel Pennington feit, that the 
proceedings of t the evening, from some motive or other, werein- 
tended to remain a secret ; and although no immediate step was 
^lea. against the parties concerned, Lord Mowbray issued such 
ff Orders on the morrow previous to his departure, as would probably 
reuder a recurrence of the same scenes difficult, if not impossible. 
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CHAPTER II. = 

The soete season that bud and bleöm forth brings, 

With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale ; •' 

The nightingale with feathers new she sings ; -. 

The turtle to her mate hath told her tale ; 

Summer is come, for every spray now Springs ; 

The hart hath hung his old head o'er the pale J 

The bück in brake his winter coat he fliogs ; 

The fishes float with new repaired scale ; 

The adder all her slough away she flings ; 

The swift swajlow pursueth the flies small ; 

The busy bee her honey new she brings; 

Winter is gone that was the flowers' bale } 

And thus I see, among those pleasant things, 

Eäch care decays, and yet my sorröw Springs. Lord Surbey. i 

Lord Mowbray feit, When he set off the ttext rtiörnitig, that bleak 
and bat-ren as he had thought this spöt when he first came to it, he 
nevertheless could attach himself to its wild scenery. We grow to 
like those ön whom we confer benfcfits, ör to ^vhöni we are of üse; 
äriü we becoffie fond of a place wbich w6 feel to be our own, and 
to which öur presence can be of mäteriäl toiisequence ; besides, & 
change which we look forwärd to ätüridaöty in fllstant prospect, we 
frteqüeütly dread as it approaches nearer, and fifty times ere Lord 
Mowbray reached Montgomery Hall, h'6 repented him of having 
cofasfciited to go there. " Perhaps," thotight he, " this beautiftil 
Vfeion which hauiits my Imagination inay prove different from what 
tiif fäticy painted her whfcn Seen ori the tvilds of Dorsetshire ; and 
ghotild ahe prove, in fact, ever so beäntiful, what is that to me ?" 
\Vrth theste and similar way ward thötigbts, Lord Mowbray entefed 
Sfctotgomery Hall. 

It was late in the evening when they arrived, and he had to pass 
through a tedious ordeal; for after having been introduced to Gene- 
ral Montgomery, he was in due Order presented to every individual 
of the society there assembled, by the General himself. " My niece, 
Lady Emily Lorimer ; my niece, Lady Frances Lorimer 5 my friend 
and kinswoman, Miss Marian Macalpine — I heg her pardon for 
having forgotten to name her before ; her friend, Miss Paterson — 
both of them near relations of my mother's ; Mr. Samson Skinner, 
and Mr. Abraham Aldget, my friends andagents ; and though last, 
not least, my worthy Knight of the Thistle, Sir Richard Townley." 

Lord Mowbray, always shy, was peculiarly 00 on the present 
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occasion. O ne glänce had told hini that his fair hühlress Was Lad j 
Emily Lorimer, but she did not seein to recognize him ; and though 
at flrst this had been rather a relief, yet afterwärds it was not 
flattering to his feelings ; and, looking at hör more leisurely, hi 
thought she was not so handsome as his had fancied her to be ; 
neither perhaps was she, in fact, asbeautifülat thismoment as when 
exercise and the fresh air, and the excilement of pursüing her 
hat when blown äway by the wind had lent tö her alt those graces 
of action and emotion, which give to beauty its greatest, but at the 
sarre time its most eVaiiescent cbarm. 

While General Montgoinery continufed to gö thröugh the regulär 
routine of introduction, Lord Mowbräy lnerely bowed irt silence; 
and the General, having fulfilled what he conceived to be an in- 
dispensable part of polite hosßitality, hastened to his rubber of 
whjst, the clock having Struck nine ; and the habit of portioning out 
time having beeome a part of his nature, nothing disgfcnposed hitrt 
so much as being obliged to forego the regulär occupations öf th« 
regulär bours : and häppy arö those whose youth häs been so spent 
that this blessed love öf order grädüally settles into a fixed habit in 
declining yeärs; — it is Seldorti or ever seen, where a life öf vicious 
pleasure or idieness has previously unfitted the tnind for those 
serene enjoyments, which attend a dignified änd virtuous old age. 

In General Wontgamerjr, this was beautifully exemplified. He 
had passed grädüally, and witliötit atfy violent or abrupt transitioü, 
from active and healtbful youth, intö the vale of honoured years : 
all the finest pleasures of existence remained to him still, vivid and 
mrimpäired ; and whcfn thö honr cätaö at which the cärd-table was 
seit otit, arid his foved triecef, Eriiüy, was waitihg for hbafr tvith her 
gay defiance, the Gencfräl feit tbät youth ctf Spirlt whidh contiuueS 
lö find rntersst in the impfest enjciyment. 

Lord Mowbray hävfng declined playing at carcfs, the usual fterty, 
consist'mg of Miss Macalpine, Sir R. Townley, the General arid 
lady Emily, sat down to whtst. Mr. Aldget engaged Colone! Pen- 
nington at backgammon ; Mr. Skinner was büsity employed in 
examining a plan of the estate, whh some proposed improvements 
annexed ; and while Lady Frances worked some gold embröidefy, 
Lord Mowbray pleased his eyes with laüking at her white fingers ; 
and now and then agreeing to some cofnmonpface Observation she 
mader, or nierefy half dissentirig*by the interrogatory, "Do you 
thinkso?" 

11 What ff trtesme thing it is," said Lad^ Rati^ ^fct *W% 
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pause, and looking towards the card-table/ " to do tbe same doli 
things at the same dull houf ! That everlasting whisl makes me a 
quite sick. One of ihe reasons which induce me to bäte tbe country 
is, that I see it takes effect upon every body, more or less, and ( 
renders tbem stupid, at least silent, which is much the same thing. 
I am afraid at last that I sball grow into a clock, and never say any 
thing but tic-üc." 

"A clock l" rejoined Lord Mowbray, with a smile; "one might 
as well be a clock as any thing eise, for aught I know ; it would 
save one a deal of trouble to be wound up regularly, and set a- 
going for the four-and-twenty hours; besides, after all, few people 
say any thing better worth listening to than tic-tic!" 

Lady Frances raised her eyes to the Speaker, to see if it were pos- 
sible this speech could bave been pointed at her : but his Lordship's 
eyes were closed, or nearly so ; and he seemed to have forgotten that 
it was neces^jy to speak at all, so long a silence followed this effort 
at conversation. " Doublets, by all that is unlucky !" suddenly ex- 
claimed Colonel Pennington, in a voice which made tbem all start. 

" Softly !" my good friend, cried General Montgomery, looking 
over his Shoulder ; "I believe be thinks he is storming a fort !" 

" Bless me, Lady Emily ! I wish you would mind what you are 
about !" cried Miss Macalpine ; why you have trumped my queen, 
and lost the pdd . trick, and they are at nine ; and that's a double 
and' single, and the rubher, and there's eighteen-pehce lost to me 
for ever : it's so much tbe mair pro voking, that if ye would but 
mind, ye are no' so bad at it ; but ye 're aye thinking o' something 
or anither — that 's no 9 the game o' whist ; what made you so heedless, 
lassie ? you can play well enough when you mind what you are about; 
but that little head is running upon something eise, l'm thinking 1" 

" Ah ! do not scold me, my dear Alpinia !" (the name of affec- 
tion which Lady Emily gave her.) " We sball beat them well, 
another evening." 

" Pay me my half-crown, Emily !" said the General ; " you know 
you would have a bet." 

"There it is, dear uncle," said she, laugbing; " but I will have two 
foc it at some future lime. 7 ' 

u Dearest and best !" cried tbe General, kissing her, u you sball 
have your revenge now, if you like it." \ 

u Ob, no ! not now, if you please ; you know it is time for a little 
music." 

"Ay, \evy true Act us bave that delicious Di Piaeer 1" and, to 
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tk reglet öf Mi& Matalpiaa, musiö bättish6<i cähfe s üot that she 
Üsliked music, öüly she like cards better. 
J " Is your Lördship foüd of öür Scöttish aiirs ?" Said Misä MäCal-* 
i J P^ adressing Lord Mowbray. 

" I like them now and then, when they arg sung with taste and 
spirit, and in the true Scotish style ; but I am afraid," (smiling) 
"that my real predilection is for Italian music." # 
"Well, you sball hear Lady Emily sing 

' Will ye go to the Ewebuchts, Marian ?' 

• 

and teil me true, if ever ye beard the like, far or near !" 

They now adjourned to the music-room : Lady Frances sat down 
to the piano ; Lady Emily drew the harp towards her ; the General 
look bis flute, and the concert eommenced. 

There is something in a familj* concert, even when the perfor- 
mers are only moderately skilled in music, which is peculiarly har- 
monious, owing to a kindred touch and feeling ; and also perhaps 
to the habit of studying and playing together : and if this be the 
case in merely instrumental pieces, how much more decidedly is it 
so in vocal music. Is there any thing more striking than the similar 
tones which harmonize so divinely together in the voices of near 
relations who sing in parts ? they are like shades of the same co- 
lours, all differing, yet all agreeing, fading, mingling, contrasting, 
and blending in one perfectly harmonious whole. Wben listening 
to the conqord of sweet sounds thus poured forth from fraternal 
and filial song, it is difficult to conceive that a moral concord should 
not always continue to exist between the parties ; and that the soft 
melody of sweetly attuned voices should not pervade the whole of 
their intercourse with each other. But, alas l relations are parted 
— sometimes cruelly parted, by the jealous or evil passions of 
others : absence produces estrangement; estrangement leads to for- 
getfulness ; and all the swfffet influences of natural affection are 
dispersed, and vanish like those dulcet sounds which die in their 
very birth. It is, however, some consolation to think, that the ties 
of consanguinity cannot be broken by mortal hatred or mortal raa- 
lice ; they will, every now and then, make themselves to be feit : 
and the sound of a well-known voice, or the melody of an oft-sung 
air, will frequently bring back the tenderness of recollected love, 
after longyears of cold neglect and apparent oblivion. % 

lt wa$ impossible, when hearing General Montgomery and his 
nieces tuning their voices together in song, not 16 fefe\ $ftQ^&& vcto 
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a forgetfulness of worldly evil; and evea those persons who were 
least alive to tender impressions, acknowledged somewhat of this 
balmy Sensation, — at least during its immediate influenae. The 
GeneraPs voiee was most peculiar : H still retained much of tbe 
po\yer aod charm ithad once ppjsste^sed, and was, a clear deep tenpr, 
a§ Singular in its qualjty of tone, as he was tymself unlike any beio| 
that ever lived in the union, of sweetness with nobility of Disposi- 
tion. «Lady Frances was a perfec.t niusician ; th? ear foifnd no fajilt 
with her execution and skill, but there was a touching richness in 
her sister's voice which spoke to every heart. Music was as ne- 
cessary a mental alinient to this family as aqy other food is to 
^Djnjnon. e*ist$npe ; and the General required frpna bis njeces the 
Tribute pf a son^ every evening. Ttose who had no particular taste 
for music had ample freedom to absent themselves, and found 
abundant means of amusement jn the library or the billiard-roqm. 

Lord Mowbray having gpt over the first introduction, and beiog 
couifprtably establish^d pn a spfa, was pleased with what he epn- 
ceivec^tobe the usua.1 routir\e of the house. It suited bim exactly: 
there was an, absende of form, and a tranquillUy in the mann,ers of 
General Moutgjomery, which were precisely according to his ideas 
pf comfort. Tfae visionary admiration which he had entertained ia 
hi§ fa^PX fac Lady Emily was considerably lowered in tone \ but 
Lacty Fvances's beauty was splendid, and he found no great diffi- 
pulty in transferring bis penchant from the one sisler to the other. 
As he sat, therefore, during that first evening of his arrival,admiring 
tl^e graceful bend of her well-turned neck, and watching the naption 
pf her fairy fingers, he thought inwardly that, providing a womaa 
pould always look as beautiful, he should care very littie w^ether 
$ie #er did any thing better worth doing than net silk purses. 

From this wise rtfverie he was disturbed rather unpleasantly by 
Miss Blacalpine's affirmation that he had never hea^d any thing &o 
charming as " Will ypu go tp the Evy^Jbuchts, Marian?" He pre- 
paifed* hpweyer, with as good a grace as he could, to have his ears 
excruciated by a drawling Scotch tune. In this he had been agree- 
aj)ly disappojn(<ed; it was a charming air, sung with exquisite feelißg 
and simplicity; and Lady Emily aller wards proved that, though 
she sung Scotch airs to please Miss Macalpine, and Handel to 
please the General, she was not insensible to the power of Italian 
njusic. On the contrary, she sang Caraffa's exquisite airs with a 
style and expression which enchante J even the delicate and prac- 
tised ear of Lord Mowbray ; and as music was declared to be the 
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pjti&g tast^ and grand husiness pf the house, he feit relieved to think 
tbathis complaisance would not beput lo the rack while he listened 

General Montgomery at length drcw outhis watch, and pronouuo 
ed the hour to be come for retiring. " Before ypu all go," he 
said, " I must eall a Council of War to know what plana are 
ConnedfQrthe amusemeut of theoiorrow — we must dp the honours 
tp Lord Mpwbray, and s*hpv him the beauties of our for^t," 

Colonel Pennipgto^ immediaiely pro^osed a fishing-p$rty t ani) 
tady Emily waraal y secondedit : a because," she said, u wp must go 
hy tfce famous bed where the blies of the Valley grow in auch p*;p- 
lusion^ ^d I want tp W^re *pi»G, rppta %ndalJh-sp,if ypKpfca^, 
dear uuple, I \vi.U take E^os# tp.belp. ***£•" 

Lady Frankes observed sne$f ingly, "- Emily pannot gp $$y w)mvß 
witbout Ros$, you kno\^;— Ro^e is one of her most pbsequious 
slayes, and Emily c^hqot dp wjthout a,slavp : I am sure, if my place 
is wanted, I sball vexy joyfully resign it, for l am not parücularly 
fond of either fishing 9? tjpwer-gathering." 

" No, nol my Queen/' cripd General Montgomery, " I paunp^do 
witbout yov,j but there is pleoty of room far pretty Rose, if Emily 
wants her : besides, you Hj?PWi we sball pass dose to the QUdce of 
Qodolphin'a, apd you can pa^ya vis.it to your friend Lady Arab^lla^." 

" I thank ypu, my deap ijnpbV repjied LajJyFrancps, brighjwng 
up; " I shall extremely enjoy seeing Lady Arabella," 

And npw every thing sesn^ed to be easily arranged. Misf Jtfaeal- 
pine, from certain as^pciajious and recollections, had cpnceived tlje 
idea that die had a right to appropriate Lord Mowbray tp herseif: 
she had formed a design uppp him, whicb, thpugh in itself q^^te 
innocent, gave au amusing importance and mystery lo her ma.un&r, 
assbe began couoting heads, a^d arraoging the differeat persons 
in th$ different gama^ges after her o wn wishes, fmishing thus;— 
" And theo, Lord Mowbray, l'm thinking, will like to gp i«. the 
pouy pha,etou, and it's just the same tp me where l'm pja,ced. I 
can just go with him, ypu know." 

General Montgomery winke d to Lady Emily; for he al\vatya *ftw 
through these little contrivances, aud eujoyed them.— " Blut you 
forg$t, Miss Macalpiue," he said, turning to her, " tbat \ye all wapt 
tpenjoyLord Mowbray's society, and we are not goiugto rc>sign 
bim to you en tete-ä-t4te." 

" Oh weel, " said Miss Macalpiae, defeatecj, but qpt |^ut o$t pf 
^uypier, «« haye it just as you please, Geuecai; i Q\iVj vVöxx^s ^fc 
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Öthfcr eärtiftgfc* Would böfilled, aüd that you Woüld likö tö have 
Lady Emily to yourself, General." 

" As you would like to have Lord Mowbray all to yourself-^-fch! 
Miss Macalpine ?'* said the General archly — " but leave us to 
marshal our troops our own way." 

Lord Mowbray, who knew nothing of the genuine goodness and 
singleness of heart which distinguished Miss Macalpine, just under- 
stood enough of this dialogue to be alarmed at the prospect held out 
to him, for the ensuing day, of being imprisoned ina pony phaeton, 
with a very piain and rather formal old maid, who spoke with a 
Scotch accent, and took snuff; he therefore really feit grateful to 
the General for inaktng a diversion in bis favour, while poor Miss 
Macalpine, alittledisconcerted, walked outofthe room. " Confess," 
said the General, laughing, " that was what you call taking the place 
by storm-was it not, my Lord? But if poor Miss Macalpine has her 
little foibles, they are so amply compensated for by her noble quali- 
ties, that one may the more readily allow oneself a little laugh now 
and then at her expense. Do not, however, suffer this desperate 
attempt of the enemy to discompose your slumbers — depend upon 
it, there are carriages enough andto spare for all our party." 

Then followed theparting compliments for the night, — the hoping 
Lord Mowbray would feel himself at home, the kindly trust that Co- 
lonelPennington liiad long doneso, — and theyretiredtotheirseveral 
apartments. 

"What sort of a day is it?" were the first words of Lady Emily 
as her maid entered her room the next morning. 

" Rather overcast, my Lady," was the reply; and many were the 
anxious looks she gave towards the window, during the time she 
was dressing, to ascertain whether it would or would not rain. 

u Always the rain and the fine weather, Emily ?" said her sister 
toher: u when will you learn to forget there is such a thing as 
weather?" 

" Never, sister, tili I forget there are such things as pleasant 
fields and woods and walks to ramble through, and which I cannot 
enjoy when the wet prevents my resorting to them." 
>■ "Well, upon the whole," said Lady Fränces, yawning as she 
too prepared to rise, "I do sometimes envyyou in the country, 
because you find so much amusement in things that don't amuse 
me in the least; but then you have not come out yet, thoügh you 
are a year older than I was when I was presented ; and I have a 
notioOf Emily, that a season in London would: make a wondrous 
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change in your ideas — eure you, in short, of this sentimental 
rusticity." 

u If you fflean to say that I should enjoy the amusements of Lon- 
don excessively, I have no doubt of it ; but why should you doubt 
that my delight also in the country is genuine?' 9 

" Why? why, because it is so unnatural." 

" Oh Frances, love, say rather that yoü are unnatural. Do not, 
however, let us dispute about it, but, on the contrary, try how well 
you oan entertain yourself this day, and I will do every thing in my 
power to please you." 

Sosaying, With light heart and bounding step, she descended to 
the breakfast-room. " I am sure it will not rain to*day," said 
Lady Emily, after the salutations of the morning had passed. " Do 
you think it will, dear unde?" 

• ** No, my Emily 1" he replied, tapping the tube of the weather- 
gtoss ; " I can answer for it, it will not." 

M It is just the very day for fishing," observed the Cotanel : " the 
fish will rise beautifully: such a mild atmosphere, neither dark nor 
light ; and such a dappled gray in the East." 

" Oh ! what a charming day we shall have ! w cried Lady Emily. 
" Come, Alpinia, make haste, put on your walking-shoes, and arm 
yoöi^elf for an expedition with me. I am going lily-hunting with 
Rose, and we must not be baulked of our enjoyment for want of 
a few sensible preparations and common comforts. You see, I 
practise as I preach :" and she pointed, laughing, to her walking- 
bools, which could not disguise all the beauty of the small feet they 
defended ; and her dark silk pelise, which showed to advantage 
her fair artd delicate complexion sparkling with added colour from 
the excitement of the moment : u and now," said she, " we can 
btave ditches and brambles, and pursue our recreation unimpeded 
hy finery at least." 

Lady Frances cast a contemptuous glance at her sister. u You 
really have made yourself a proper figure," said she. (( 1 wonder 
how my üncle can allow it !" 

fibt so Lady Frances herseif, whose attire was a light summev 
costume, as costly and fashionable as though she had been going 
to some fite in town. Beautiful she was, undoubtedly ; but as 
Lord Mowbray's eyes dwelt on her, and then turned to her sister, 
he could not help reading a transcript of the character of each in 
their choiee of an habilimetot for the morning's diversion : and the 
silent comparison was in favour of Emily. At ^äs im^Vfiw- 
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ever, that he should accompariy Lady Frances in one cärriäge, with 
General Montgomery, and Sir Richard Townley; while (he Colonel, 
Lady Emily, Miss Macalpine, and Miss Paterson, occupied the other. 
Rose Delyin was lo follow in Ihe pony phaeton; where, as they 
were going a considerable distance, and did not expect to be back 
tili dark, arrangements had been made to convey sundry cold re- 
ffesbments, of which Lady Emily had undertaken the Charge. 

" But," Baid General Montgomery, " we should be bädly off, I 
fear, if 1 trusted entirely to my sweet Emily in this department of the 
day's business; for I am sure, at any time, a flower would carry it 
overcold ham and chickens. — Are the refreshments put into the 
phaeton ?" asked the General, turning to the servant who announced 
the carriages. 

Lady Emily looked ralher mortified at this Observation of her 
uncle; and said, half playfully, half reproachfully, " Why, my dear 
uncle, with all my romance, I do not really imagine myself suffi- 
ciently spiritualised to liveupon flowers and air : but, suppose I did, 
do you think that your giddy Emily would forget her uncle's wishes 
and comforts?" The General, aflectionately pressing Lady Emily's 
band,kissed her, and said gaily, "Come, we are all ready, I believe; 
kl us be off. The day will not be too long." 

In their drive through the New Forest, the General frequently 
caused the carriages to stop, in order that he might point out some 
beautiful combination of trees, or some peep of the distant country 
seen through them. On these occasions, as on all similar ones, 
Lady Frances seemed wholly unconscious of what was passing ; but 
when they moved on again, and that the General's attention was 
engaged in conversing upon some agricultural matter with Sir 
Richard Townley, she talked to Lord Mowbray of the Opera — of 
the last presentation at Court, — of the debuts of fashionable singers 
and admired dancers; discussing the merits of each with rather more 
assurance than seemed properly to belong to her age and sex. 
Lord Mowbray professed bis ignorance upon most of these subjects, 
and his indifference to others, in a way provoking to Lady Frances ; 
though it served to give an additional Stimulus to her finding a topic 
of discourse which might engage his attention. "Are the operas 
better in Italy," at last said Lady Frances, " than in London ?" 

"Farbetter," was the short reply. 

"Howso?" 

"Why, because, in the first place, music is indigenous to the soil 
ofltaty; and in the nexJ, we never have an opera performed in this 
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country as it is written; there is always something rejected or some- 
thing interpolated, in order to suit it, as it is called, to the genius of 
an English audience; ils own genius evaporates. Perhaps, after all, 
it is not that the opera in Italy is in itself so superior ; for, I think, I 
have not seen on any stage in Italy the combination of musical talent 
I have occasionally seen on the opera-stage in London; but there is. 
something in the air of the country which renders us more suscep- 
tible of enjoyment; we feel we are in the land of song, and give 
ourselves up to a mere existence of indolent and pleasurable sen-* 
sation." 

" You speak pf Italy as if you loved it better than your own 
country — that is, better than London?" 

Lord Mowbray smiled at the idea of London being one's own 
country, and standing specifically for the whole British nation. 
"Are the ladies of Italy, " continued his fair catechist, "much hand~ 
somer than those of England ? " 

" That depends upon taste. Italian beauty is all dark, forcible, 
and natural. I never saw an affected Italian woman — a vain one ? 
yes — but their vanity is as undisguised as their other sentiments ; 
they are less employed about the fashions of the day — I should say, 
generally speaking, less taken up about the frivolous pursuits of the 
toilette ; they unconsciously imbibe something of the taste they see 
around them ; and the mere cares of dress and personal appearance 
have less power over their minds." 

Lady Frances coloured, and looked displeased. " Your Italians, 
my Lord," said she, " are, perhaps, more secure in their own charma 
—more sure of conquest — they can afford to be negligent; we Eng-< 
lish women pay at least a higher compliment to your sex, by our.very 
anxiety and mistrust of our unassisted attractions." 

u It is a compliment I, for one, could well dispense with," replied 
Lord Mowbray. 

Lady Frances bit her lip almost through with vexation, but was 
not to be foiled by this tmusual language. A thought of her own 
transcendent beauty inspired her with new courage, and theabsence 
of all objects to try her power on — nay, the very difficulty she ex-? 
perienced in extracting any thing in the shape of a compliment, gave 
her an additional Stimulus to exert all her wiles, and not to allow 
Lord Mowbray's heart to escape the snares she set for it. . She re- 
mained silent, however, as if reflecting upon what he had said; and 
contented herseif with lifting her eyes occasionally to Lord Mow- 
bray's, with a sort of imploring gentleness, w\u<& s\v^ ^n^XVw^h ^\^a 
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" I mind the time when I could fly owV our Scottish braes just 
like Lady Emily yonder," said Miss Macalpine, as she too, with an 
affectionate smile, gazed after the nymph-like figure which gradu- 
ally lessened on their view. " Do you not remember, Colone], those 
days when I was a lassie, at Heathersden, and we used to gang up 
lo the Crag Point?" 

u Do I remember? to be sure I do," replied the Colonel abruptly. 
" I have not lost my memory ! Sometimes I wish I had," he added, 
in an under tone, and with a softened expression. 

" Ah, well, those days are past and over ; I wish they had never 
been," said Miss Macalpine. 

" And so do I, Miss Macalpine, perhaps ; but what then ?" 

" Fm thinking," she went on to say, without heeding his Ob- 
servation — " Fm thinking it's hard we canna just remain young a' 
the days we hae to bide below, there 's no' so mony o' them ; I never 
could find the use o' growing auld." 

u Ah !" rejoined Colonel Pennington, " we are not able to sec 
the pleasure of growing old, I grant you ; but the use of it is an- 
other question." 

Their conwrsation was interrupted by a call from LordMowbray. 
" Do come and support Lady Frances," he cried, " for her shoe has 
stuck in this muddy ground :" and at the same moment they beheld 
Lady Frances, with one foot in the air, and the delicate silk shoe 
covered with dirt and sticking in the mire. " Hech, Sirs! the lassie's 
come ont in a pair o' silk slippers to the fishing," exclaimed Miss 
Macalpine; " did you ever see the like o' that ?" 

" What made you do such a silly thing ?" cried Colonel Penning- 
ton angrily. " Here you are now without shoes ; and somebody 
must walk back to get you a pair, and the day will be lost in going 
and coming : that is always the way when one has any thing to do 
with women." 

Luckily one of the servats was within call, and he was despatched 
to buy a pair of shoes, such as could be found at the neighbouring 
village: in the mean time, LordMowbray spread his cloak upon the 
banks of the river; and on this, Lady Frances was obliged to repose, 
and take to her book with the best grace she could, in default of 
other amusement ; for, to her disappointment, Lord Mowbray, after 
paying her compliments on her poetical studies, betook himself, 
though without much alacrity, to his fishing Station. ( 

" I wish," said Miss Macalpine, with a glance at Lady tfrances's 
book, u that ye had brought a wiser-like companion wi' ye, myLady ; 
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yon chiel, wi' a' the glamer o' his genius, has turned more heads 
and hearts tapsalterie than eneugh." 

" Pooh 1" said Lady Frances, i( do not fall into the cant of old 
Reviews — he is divine — which of our poets is read with more 
pleasure ?" 

" And do you never read for peace and improvement ? Pleasure 
is a'e thing and profit's anilher ; thae twa dinna whiles haud theg- 
ither; better a mntchkin o' the ane than a pint stoup o' t'ither." 

" Dear Miss Macalpine, a truce with truisms and moral sentences ; 
I want something more than peace, if you please ; I am not come 
to such a low ebb as to want peace. When I read, I read for plea- 
sure : I like Lord Byron and Moore better than Young's Night 
Thoughts." 

" Lady Frances," replied Miss Macalpine, with infinity gravity, 
"I was young once mysel', and had aye a turn to the reading, when 
reading wasna in vogue as it is now ; or rather I should say, when 
ilka bodny didna think it needfu' to be ca'd a reader, let alane a 
writer ; but this I kcn, that if ye dinna read mair purpose-like works 
than yon, ye'Il fare the waur when ye 're an auld woman." 

" When I am an old woman!" said Lady Frances, looking up. 
— " Really, Miss Macalpine, you have such — a— a — very odd, ab» 
rupt way of expressing yourself— an old woman, indeed !" 

" Yes, we must e'en take up in that same, like it or no'," con-» 
tiuued the simple-minded Miss Macalpine: " we never stand still; 
mind or bodie, we Ye aye going back or fore : if ye dinna feel that 
every day, as it hurtles past, hasna put some good intill ye, be as- 
sured it has ta'en some awa. But ye luke tired-like, my bonnie 
birdie." 

" I am very sorry," said Lady Frances peevishly, u that I eve» 
came at all upon this horrid expedition : I wonder how I could be 
such a fool 1" 

44 Hecb, Sir !" cried Miss Macalpine, jumping up, u if Lord Mow-. 
bray hasna hooked a fine salmon !" 

A fish he had, most certainly ; and away went Miss Macalpine 
to see bim bring it to land ; while Lady Frances, thanks to her silk 
shoes, could not move a step, having lost the one, and tbe other 
being sent on by the servant as a pattern. There she was obüged 
to sit ; and she had the mortification to behold Miss Macalpine Stand- 
ing by Lord Mowbray, and directing him how to let the fish run, 
and how to wind it up again: when, in the midst of her learned 
directions, crack went rod and line and all ! and the favourite fish- 
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ing apparatus of Colonel PenningtöD, owing to Lord Mowbray'* 
want of skill, was utterly destroyed. 

Colonel Penuington, who hadbeen an observer of what was going 
on, threw down his own rod, and came as fast as he could to Lord 
Mowbray's assistance, but all too late 1 so that when he saw the 
fragments of his faraous tackle lying broken on the margin öf the 
stream, he could not eoütain his vexation, but gave feray to the na- 
tural ebutlitioo of his temper. " Why, my Lord, what have you 
been about here? — MissMarian, I thought Ihad instructed you 
better than that ! and \fhe never went a-fishing before, that at least 
you could have told bim something better than to let himi break my 
very best rod into ä thousand pieces i Why iti the name of eommon 
sense did you not let out your line ? What a day's sport yoi| have 
lost, and broken my very best rod ! the rod that played so beauti- 
fully, and wouhTalmost bear to have been bent double in skilful 
hands !? • ». ;..■••-. .,..♦.•. . 

" My dear Colonel, pray forgive me I I never will put your pa- 
tience to the test again : and 1 will write to town for the very best 
fishing- rod that can be made." 

" Forgive you, my Lord? that is not the question ; but it's enongh 
to put a man in a passion to see people so foolish." 

He then gathered up the broken fragments, and went off grum- 
bling something about women being-always in the way, and always 
spoihng any rational scheine of amusement ; and muttering some- 
thing too about men being as bad, when they attempted what they 
knew nothing about. 

Lord Mowbray, completely tired of the whole thing, feit really 
glad to take refuge by the side of Lady Frances ; and as the servaot 
had now arrived with a pair of shoes for her, she was once more 
enabled to walk, which became doubly necessary, as the deceitful 
winds of an English spring had chilled her. " I am afraid, Lady 
Frances," said Lord Mowbray, " that you are suffering from cold. 
Suppose we take a quick walk and pursue General Montgomery; 
there cannot be a better method of warming yourself." - 

Lady Frances, äfter a few «xclamations agalnst the clumsy Sub- 
stitutes she had ^found for her delicate shoes, acceded to the pro- 
posal ; and Lord Mowbray, offering one arm to her and the other 
to Miss Macalpine* set off with the two ladie» at a quicker pace than 
Miss Macalpine thought it possible Lady Frances could ever hav« 
attained to. " That's right ; it's just a pity my Lady Frances hadna 
your atm to gar her tak 1 a brisk walk every day o' her life," said 
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Miss Macalpine; " that would put a rose in her cheek ! There's 
notbing in the world like air and exercise for that." 

When they joined Lady Emily, she displayed what she called her 
treasures — a basket which Hose could soarcely carry, laden with 
lily roots. i 

u I fear me," (said Miss Macalpine, shaking her head) theyll no' 
do : this is no' the season for transplanting." 

" Nay, dear Alpinia, say not so : I wiH make it the season. You 
know the French maxim, ce qui est differb est perdu! To plant 
a flower or a pleasure, give me the present moment ! What do you 
say, Lord Mowbray?" she added gaily. 

To a mind not wholly sophisticated, there was something delightful 
in this wholesome appetite for innocent enjoyment ; aad Lord Mow- 
bray feit it renovate his being, as he replied, "Weil, Lady Emily, I 
must confess that I should like to sun myself in the atmosphef e of 
yoor happy nature! But" (turning to Lady Frances) "these are 
only the susceptibilities of the moment : — they cannot last." 

Lord Mowbray did not know that, on the contrary, they were 
the healthful principles of an innocent mind; susceptibilities indeed 
they were, arising out of a much more stable source than he dreamt 
of in all his philosophy. - ! 

" What nonsense!" said Lady Frances, shrugging her] Shoul- 
ders. 

" I am not so sure of that either," rejoined Lord Mowbray: " I 
only regret my inability to share the feeling." 

" Indeed !" rejoined Lady Frances coldly ; and, at the same time, 
Sir Richard Townley and the General appeared in sight. 

u Well," said the good Genera], " what have you been about, 
and what sport have you had? Frances has doubtless read her 
book twice over, and Lord Mowbray has caught me a famous dish % 
offish." 

Both parties yielded guilty of Omission, but assigned many 
weighty circumstances in extemiation ; Lady Frances was frozen 
with the cold ; Lord Mowbray had ceriainly caught fish — but then 
the fish had brokeh his rod, and thus put a final end to hisattempts 
for that day. " Oh! it's all just as it should be," exclaimed the 
Seneral; u we have had a day's harmlessdiversion; and if it has 
rted my honest friend Tom Penningten's temper, thatfs all the 
larm, in&ot, that has been done. I beg France's pardon though; 
forgot hör fine shoesJ And now it is time that we return hörne, 
br more sweethours have been wiled away thanwttaNt l&s&tftr 
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count of. The happy, they say, never count the hours ; yet that 
isnot my opinion either; we grow misers, I am certain, of our 
treasures, and learn a wonderful precision, on the contrary, in our 
estimate of time, in proportion as we truly enjoy it." 

*' Oh yes! dear uncle," said Lady Emily; " I have been asking 
every moment what o'clock it was, I was so afraid that we should 
not have been able to have dug up the lilies ; but we have effected 
every thing that I wanted to do y and the day has completely an- 
swered to me." 

" I wish every day may so answer to you, my dearest and 
best !" 

" Akind, kindwishr repüed Lady Emily; " and one that I 
amsurewill be fulfilled, so long as youlove me!" And thus 
saying, she passed the Generali arm through her own, and the 
whole party took the road to the carriages. 

When they reached them, it was found that Colonel Penning- 
ton still loitered behind; and after waiting a füll hour for him, he 
sent word that he had hooked a fine salmon trout; and were he to 
attempt to land it in a hurry, he should break another rod. He 
begged the party, therefore, to return home, andpromised to fol- 
low as soon as he had finished his day's sport. 

The pony phaeton was accordingly left to convey him, and the 
produce ofhis skill, back to the hall; while the remainder ofthe 
party, being disposed of in the other carriages, commenced their 
route homewaräs. 



CHAPTER III. 

Awake ! the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us — we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tender plants, how blow the citron groves, 
What drops the rayrrh, and what the balmy reed ; 
How Nature paints her colours ; how the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet." 

Milton's Par. Löst.] 

Notwithstanding the fatigues of the preceding day, Lady Emily, 
" with spirits pure, and slumbers light, that fly the approach of 
inorn," was early up. " April showers bring May flowers," 'tis 
said; "and so they have," cried she, opening herwindow, and 
lookingout at a scene not less fresh and fair than herseif. " Come, 
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Frances, rise ! it is a shame to lose this beautiful morning. Sister! 
sister! awake!" as she undrew the curtains of her bed. — " What l 
still asleep, or only feigning? Ithinkl see youreyelids twinkling. 

( And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes ; 
With every thing that pretty bin : 

My lady sweet, arise !' " 

i( Oh! how tiresome you are, Emily; you have just awakened 
me from the nicest dream; — do close the bed-curtain, and let me 
dream it over again." 

" Oh, no! I will not for the world. I want to take you from the 
nicest dream to the "sweetest reality. It is the last day ofMay, and 
it is a day worthy to be enjoyed in the clear, cool hour of prime : 
haste, Frances, haste I let us bring my uncle home a lapful of violets, 
betöre he breakfasts; you know how much he enjoys the fragrance 
ofthose wild flowers." 

" Nonsense, Emily! as if the gardener could not gatherthose 
which grow in the garden. They are infinitely sweeter, and one 
has no trouble ; besides, I do not care about flowers — they are so 
insipid as every thing is that pertains to the country. Give me a 
splendid equipage, such as I was driving in, in idea, and in which 
one appears to so much ad van tage, precisely like a fine picture in a 
handsome frame; there is no Situation in which a lady's beauty is 
so well displayed; while a thousand hovering beaux pace around, 
waiting for a look, a nod, a smile, though they affect to have their 
eyes fixed on vacancy, and die with envy wben the favoured flirt 
leans his gloved hand upon the carriage-door, perfumed with the 
last essences imported from Paris, which are superior to all the 
mawkish natural sweets in the world; — and then the soft nothings 
addressed to one's ear, that are so vivifying and sonew, because it is 
impossible to remember of what they consist — all this is only to be 
found in dear London. And of all this you cruelly deprived me, 
by waking me with your dull, prozy, school-girl sentiment about 
a ditch, and nettles, and violets, and dry stick» in a half-green 
hedge — oh! it isprovoking: do draw the curtains — the lightputs 
myeyes out. 60, go likeagood girl to your violets, and Rose 
Delvin, the farmer's daughter ; she will suit you much better than 
I shall; and leave me to dream, since" (with a yawn and a sigh) 
u it is all one can do here." And Frances buried her face in the 
down of the pillow. 

Emily sighed as she obeyed her sister •, but wVien sfofc m\Ji&& vbää 
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the garden, a sense of delight came over her that banished reflec- 
tion, and «he bounded alo&g as gfty as the insect that courted the 
sunbeam, From the formal- d ressed garden, Emily passed od to aa 
open grove, and thence into the chase (asit was still called), over- 
spread with wild flowers of a thousand hues. " Though lamoo 
longer a child," said she, as she stooped to gather a knot of crim- 
son-tipped daisies, " I think I love themas much as when I used to 
fill my frock with them long years ago." And she went on and on, 
eulling as she went, tili she came to the boundary of tjie inclosure. 
Here a row of willows bordered a streamlet that divided the ehase 
from the road; but when 'she reached the spot, wbere a lktle 
wooden bridge usually afforded passage to the neighbouring villa- 
gero, she foundit broken down and impassable, and several of the 
trees hacked and hewn in & mercUess qaanner around it 

• *' How is this ?" said Emily to herseif, and pausing; " what has 
oecasioned all this mischief? how is this, and howshalll pass?" 
and she half-sprung forward to leap the streamlet ; tben checked 
herseif, seeing the attempt wonld be fruitless ; when, looking and 
peroeiving no one nigh, shehastily drew off hershoes, and tbea 
her stoekings, and prepared to ford the water. Im aaother moment 
she put in one foot, then the other, its coldaess oatching her 
breath; but, in she went* notwithstanding; and, asshesawber 
white feet shining through the current of the limpid water, the 
laughed in gaiety of her heart — it might be at their beauty, it 
might be atdoing a thing she had never done betöre« Who^ao 
account for the mirth of a youthful, innocent spirit ? 
" What would Frances say now, if she saw me ?" 
" Sho would say that you are surely yery adventurous, Lady 
Emily, 9 ' er ied a voiee which was familiär tp her. i 

Emily started, looked around, and bebeW, sauntering behind the 
willows, their guest Lord Mo wbray ! She coloured, dropped her 
garments in the water, and, hasteniog to theopposite bank, M 
down. " My Lordl pray leave me," she exclaimed, breatblflss with 
surprise and eonfusion; "I request you to leave: me, direct- 

ly." . - ,. , . . 

" Accident alone brought me here ; I can only beg a thousand 
pardons for my unintenüqnal intrusion*" replied Lord Mowbray, 
bowing as hespoke. He took the path towards the hall,, but not, 
as Emily observed, üü he had, gathered up tbe Jlowers she had 
dropped. 
Tbis accidcntal meeting greatly discomposed her and disturbed the 
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promised pleasure of her walk ; but, replacing her dress, she raade 
aneffort to forget its occurrence, and hastened on to Delvin's 
cottage. When she lifted die latch of tbe garden-doofe, Emily be- 
held Ambrose Philips, a'young farmer, wbo, to use a village 
phrase, kept Company with Rose, leaning over the low wicket, 
and holding her hand in bis*. *So< deeply were they engaged in 
conversation that they did not percetve her approach. — "i Rose, 
Rose, good morning, Rose!'* was several times repeated in vain : 
atlast Ambrose started and turned round; down rolled bis bat; 
he pulled bis (hick brown locks with one band in tokeh of r&pect, 
while he sprawled with the other for the falling hat, and bowing, 
slunkaw&y. * - -• 

H Why, Rose," said Lady Emily, smiling, " I am afraid I am 
eome at an unlucky moment ; I am earlier than you expected — 
where is your mother? and Andrew?" 

" Very true, my Lady; I did not expect your Ladyship quite so 
soon ; bat we are always- glad to see you— won't you come in and 
rest a bit, my Lady? But, bless me, here is all the tail of your Lady- 
ship's gown daggled up to the knees ; well, it is lucky we have got 
aspärk of fire, for I was just going to boil father'g milk for hig 
breakfast :" but when Rose turned to the large fire-place, there was 
none. 1 ' j * 

" You havebefen engaged with other sparks, I believe, Rose, 
and forgot the milk." 

u Sparks !" repeated Rose with a conscious blush; u what does 
your ladyship mean ? I am only engaged to Ambrose 5 your Lady- 
ship knows it is all fixed. Farmer Philips has promised to give up 
bis f arm to his son; and so father and taother have given their 
consent, and we're to be married next Midsummer, my Lady, if you 

please." 
" It plcases me very much, indeed, Rose, for your sake; every 

body says Ambrose is a good industrioüs young man. Remember, 

Rose, I will give you your wedding-gown." 

44 Your Ladyship is always good and kind ; but, excuse my free- 
dom, I wish we could hear of you buying your own !" 

44 All in good time, Rose; but I am so happy now, that I do not 
wish for any change ; I can fancy none happier than my present 

lot!" 
44 No,surel well your ladyship must be right; — but I thought 

every body liked to be married — that is, but dear me, how 

wet you are !" she added wringing the gown. 
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" No wonder, Rose, that I am wet: — and Lady Emily related 
what had occurred. 

" Why, there now," said Rose, " did not father say tbat some- 
thing vexatious would befall P Do you know that that wicked 
black Giles merely because he had a spite against Ambrose, who 
was hired to finish the bridge, while t'other was out of work, and 
no one would employ him, is suspected of having broken it down» 
and cut and haeked the willows there, out of mere wickedness. 
My father is gone to depose, I think they call it — yes, depose be- 
töre Mr. Allen all he knows of this business, and my mother has 
gone with him, and that is why they are not at hörne: 9 ' but just 
as Rose spoke, the old couple approached, and fimily listened witb 
great patience to a long detail of the story over again, which was 
summed up by a declaration that if the Magistrate could find it in 
law, toclap Giles in prison, tili such time as he was sent beyond 
seas, it would be doing the whole viliage a service. 

Lady Emily equally endeared herseif taher humble friends, as 
shedidto those ofher own sphere, bylistening with akindand 
unaffected sympathy to the subject of their interests; and, in the 
present case, comforted the Delvins, by saying, she was sure her 
uncle would assist in repairing their bridge, as well as in making 
good any other mischief that had been done to their little proper* 
ty. " Ay, dear young lady," replied the old man, " we are all sure 
that the good General will do every thing that is kind : but we old 
folks, somehow, like old things ; and there is no saying when once 
an old friend isbroke down, how he may look when he is patched 
up again. I remember that bridge now, man and boy, these last 
fifty years : and my heart misgives me tbat its downfall bodes no 
good: well, patience and time — Pve seen enough of the one, but 
Maud there says I haven't always enough of the other." 

" We have all our faults, you know, good Delvin," replied 
Lady Emily, smiling ; " and I am sure your wife loves you, faults 
and all; that is the only way to love and be loved! And my uncle 
will take care that your bridge is mended, take my word for it. In 
the mean time, I want Rose to accompany me: will you let her 
come with me ?" 

" Ay! to be sure, my Lady; and proud to attend your Lady- 
ship." 

Rose's hat was tied on in a moment ; and she was not less a rose, 
though arustic one, than the aerial and sylph-like being whom she 
was called upon to attend. 
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" Natureseemed gaily awake this finc May morning ; every (hing 
was joyously busy ; the thrushes and blackbirds were flitting from 
bushto bush, and sending forth ät intervals their exulting note of 
happiness, more thrillingly delicious even than their continuous 
song, which, while it told their own felicity, begot delight in others. 
The bee flitted past in many a returning circle, sounding his- tiny 
hörn ; here and there a yellow butterfly, like a winged flower* 
settled on the new spring daisy ; the lambs bleated and gambolled 
around their dams, as though the Creator's gift of mere existence 
were sufficient joy; and the unpanniered ass, relieved from its 
burthen fora while, wassuffered totaste the dainties ofthedewy 
herbage unmolesied and at peace. But, in the midst of this joy- 
ousness, Einily was thoughtful. " I am sorry," she said aloud, 
though she was rather speaking to herseif than addressing her 
companion— " I am sorry Lord Mowbray saw me fording the ri- 
vulet. Frances will think I did it on purpose to be seen by him ; 
but how could I dream of bis being up at this early hour ?" 

Rose meanwhile was busy gathering the violets, and her apron 
was füll of purple sweets. " Blessme! my Lady, look here !" she 
exclaimed; " see what a lovely nest I have found!" 

Emily ran to look at it. " What a beautiful thing is a bird's 
oest !" she exclaimed, contemplating it, as Rose drew aside the 
bushy screen which shaded it; " how wonderful! what pains the 
parent bird has taken to weave all those curious materials together. 
There, let the branches close over it again; look at it no more, for 
they say that stränge hands disturb the quiet purity of the nest, and 
the bird ceases to love it when polluted by thetouch." 

At that moment they were startled by a large spaniel, which 
brnshed past them; andthenext, by the appearance of a young 
man, of very handsome figure, who was approaching Rose in a 
familiär manner; but, on seeing Lady Emily, stopped, and, bow- 
ing with the air of one versed in the manners of the world, said, 
" I hope you will forgive my intrusion, Lady Emily; I came to in« 
quire of Rose Delvin, whether her father thinks I have any 
chance of finding trout in the stream to-day: for Andrew is my 
Isaac Walton, and I submit, as a scholar should do, with all due 
deference to his opinion." 

White speaking thus to Lady Emily, his eyes were talking 
another language to Rose. She blushed scarlet through the clear 
brown of her sun-dyed cheek, and dropped the thick fringes of her 
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eyelids, as she replied,*— " Fatheris at home, and will be glad, 

Sir,tobe*ofanyus*to you." 

•<» Again the latter apologised to Lady Emily; and, whistling his 

dog after bim, leaped lightly over a broken part of the hedge, and 

passedon. • • 

9 " Who is tbat young gentleman, Rose ? He seems ta be well 

acquainted with my narae ; but I do not recollect ever to have seen 

him.^ ; ' '• - 

: u La ! my lädy , I thoiight every one kne W: the handsome Sqttire 
Cartton, of the Manor-House ! it is the secand spring he has been 
herei He has been kind to Ambrose, and is a very civil gentleman. 
He promises to be very kind to me too, and it is «10t long ago that 
he broügh! me a nice new ribbon, and gave me a new, beautiful, 
golden sovereign* But I don't know how it is, I have never worn 
the ribbon, and the aovereign has given me bad dreäms of mgbts 
— so I put my pockets fromunder my head. Bdt pray-^-pray, my 
Lady— don't teil this to father and mother, for it's all a great, 
great seeret i* J 

" Why so, Rose P' 

" Why only because," Stripping a bit of May-flower to pieces as 
she spoke ; " why only because father — that is to say, Ambrose— 
that is to say— -to teil you the truth, my Lady, mother said she 
did'nt altogether likethe Squire Coming so often to our cottage; 
atid talked something about Flirtations; and said as how that 
young women of my Station had betler not be talking to great gen- 
tlemen folks: and so I was afeard to teil them of my ribbon and my 
sovereign." 

" Indeed, Rose, I believe that your mother was very right: she 
loves you better than any body eise can, and has your true inte- 
rest at heart. Oh ! if my mother were but alive — I am sure I 
should hide nothing from her." 

" But what can I do, my Lady ?" 

" I advise you, my dear Rose, by no means to have any seeret 
from your mother. Teil her what you havetold me; give her 
Mr. Carlton's gifts to return to him, and I will buy you a ribbon 
tbat you may wear on Sunday proudly before any body ; yes, and 
give you a golden sovereign into the bargain, that will lie under 
yonr pillow Withoutdisturbing your rest." 

In the eagerness of this conversation, they turned a corner of the 
lane, and came unexpectedly upon a numerous Company of gyp- 
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sies. There were somany bfthis wandering crew, that Emily, 
though interested in their mysterious race, feit somewhat alarmed, 
and was hastily retreating, when one of them cried out, " Never 
fear, pretty lasses, do not run away ; we'll never härm you 1 come 
now, and we'll give you news of your sweethearts." 

" Hush!" said another, in the Jargon of the tribe— " Puro Baros 
Rias— Behee." 

" And here is moon-eyed Rose," ,said another, " the prettiest 
giri in the village. Come, cross our hands, lady, — there's a sweet 
ladyl — witha bit of silver, and we will teil you your fortune — all 
that will befall you. There's good fortune, lady, in your eye, and 
there's a fine family and a great lord awaits you." 

" And you, too," said another man to Rose, " don't you be en- 
viousnow of the handsome lady, Tor you, too, will ride in your 
coaeh, and be as gay as the best, and as fine as the finest, and 
laugh atall yofur poor neighbours." 

" Come," said Emily, somewhat distressed by their crowding 
round her — " come, good people ! I will have my fortune told, if 
you will send out some of your women to teil it me. Are there 
none in your tents P" 

" Yes; there's women enow, I Warrant you. Call out little 
Lushee Lovel. Lushee, Lushee 1 the lady wants theo, thou be'est 
well-read in patmistry ! Come forth." 

Upon this, , a hatf-naked girl, with long straight Mack hair, thät 
hang quite over her eyes, and reached below her waist, crawled 
from beneath one of the tents, and leaping up, and parting her 
hairwith her two hands, came forward. A small, wire-haired, 
lean, sharp-faced cur, with ä long tail, and pointed ears standing 
straight up, followed her on three legs, the fourth being crippled, 
and contracted under the body ; and yelped so, for some minutes, 
that no other voice could be heard. " Silence Jukel ! silence her 
nasty tongue," cried a fierce-looking man, as he threw a stick 
Mit. 

" Nay, now do not hurt the dog, master, or it shall not go well 
with thee," said Lushee, snatching the creature up in her arms ; 
" Lushee can work in the night or in the day, and has a bit for her 
friends and a buffet for her foes. What do you want with me, 
Riena?" softening her voice . s she addressed Emüy; "shall I teil 
thee thy destiny ?" and she cast her long cut güttering eyes around, 
pausing for assistance from her comrades. 

" Lushee," said one of the Company, in ati unter Nfcvfcfcv" ^^ 
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.aa Bartaee Gorfao, DaiaBebee;" and th* speatar, evideatlytw* 
wiehiag to be uoderertood, ar to be toftfli speakiog, by Lady Ewrily 
•or her tsompantoa, tarned away to atir a kettle, wbiek, auapeodai 
fatoefentwortkfcs, was steaming with savory dmeM war fche fiws 
and by which sat a TOnerabte-teoking maa, *wbo vvwr bmäsnm 
Uetf the Harne m¥t bis breath, and kept feeding it röftk dfied 
leaves and turf. At the same time, anolher woman, leototitog froa 
rbeftteaAh )tbe teot, cried — " No rup-^wmnikey^eeoaikey,,* 5 and 
rjegged Itoabae'* «Www. 

" Ubfru fert a great lady," csntiaued Lushee, looking iattniafy 
at Lady firnüy UU die coloured again, u aad agotäladytl baffe 
no offence, sweet?" smiting astd sbawiqg ber tobfte teetb. u Bc 
-aßtttfnaid, Lashee will do tbee no barm, ööp ditly tby ptetty pink 
Ängepft, tho«gh ber> be so bfawk. Now ,d**t aafe, iaÄy, rttam wtk 
äiaye «Nwe fctfuMes to ge Ümongh* aad tbere be maky wosimia 
thypath; thou hast an enemy wheue th*B tbraktet 4bou bbrt a 
frifmd. Hast no friend, lady?" feeluAg up 4* toawtf ;*bte bad 
gueösedi-igbt . . 

" Matoy, I hope," aaswered Eaaüy. 

" Ah! many is ofttimes worse than none^tookjcawsfoUy, taty 
j&w^et, for the adder is mader thy threshoH; bat flm^t-eame out 
irf <att iby rtrowttes at last t and a great, great lady tha* art, aada 
greater yet shall be. Now put a littfe stiver in LnAeek baftd, (aad 
I iwill teH tbee a power of ftne tbings." Lady Emily, iaagbmg in- 
^eddrouMy, endeavonred to withdraw heHbancL "BoüotfcarF 
isaid *be-gipfeygirl, " I^iehee will d© «thee no ham, narateiaMty 
ipretty white band with Ober brown fingert. JVew a^ I wtateHMfe 
tbee-— where was I ?— tbou iritfc «htfve somt trouMes t* #> 
(throngh, and tibere be many Grosses in tby path, 1but jtktai wüt 
<x)me out of them all at last Nowpit a Httle eil ver in the p*fc»*f 
mjy hand, attd I havea great Aeal more U>te\\ Ibee. Tbene is a 
dark lady wishes tbee no good, and ihtfb is a dark gentleman ibflt 
loves tbee dearly. Do ye now cross my hand with another sixpeaae 
and Lusfaee will teil thee yet more ; I See the Ihies plainer mder a 
. sivpence." And Lushee laughed, displaytng tbe füll e&tewt df her 
peariy teeth. 

" I have no silver or gold with me at present," replied c Efiaity: 
« tmt if70y will come to the Hall an hour hence, I will pajr^you 
handsomely. You know my uncle is always kind toyo&rraee." 

" General Montgom^ry, the.good and the brave P" said an agec 
j&ärt c&niog foiw&rd - r " ajl that he aka^^a%, Lad^,*ad att m; 
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raoe «ball bloss all bis raee. — Not a sheaf of bis corn or a fowl in 
bis roost wasever the worsc for Corrie Lovel — nor ever shall her. 
We are poor and we are Wanderers, but we know wbea to stay 
onr band, and when to let it drive. Go, Lady, go in peace, and 
Lushee shall come after you and claim your bonaty," 

*' Roae, Rose!" called LftÄy E&iiy, u let us be gone— I am 
Ute," But Rose's senses were so absorbed in üsteaing to the for- 
tune tbat was predieted to her, that »be eould not for some tim? 
widerstand Lady Emily's repeated commands— her eyes were dift* 
teaded beyoad their usu^l swe, her eheeks dyed crimson, and her 
»outh, half apart, seemed to catch the words of the inen, wbo 
were busüy whispering to her. Lady Emily looked distreseed, 
" Come, Rose! are you be wildered? Come with me qujckly." 

" Eleazer," said Corrie Lovel, " let the girl go directly— let he* 
go, I eommand tbee." 

When Lady Emily and Rose had advaneed some way out of 
light of the gang» the former said — " 1 would have given the 
world tbat we bad not beea aloae. Hitherto, 1 have considered 
tbese gipaies to be a barmless raee, with nothing but tbeir wander- 
big and wayward life to ohject against them; but the eotinteaanees 
ofsorae of these wereterrific. Oh!l am trnly tbankfuj weare safe 
eut of tbeir haads." 

" Lal they be very eivil gentry, my Lady, Fm sure! they told 
we such swprisiag tbiugs as I never heard io my life. Wby> they 
know *tt about me and Ambrose 1" 

u Aad do you wooder at tbat, Rose ? Does not all the village 
know tbat be has long wisbed to bave you for his wifa? This 
«uuriog tribe make it their busin$ss to inquire into the bistoriea of 
every body, in aad about the plaoe where they sojourn; and if this 
were aU, it were ao great barm inaoeently to apply their knowledge 
to their calling, and to retail the Information they thus gatber up, 
with the addUion, of such imaginary circumstances as their suk- 
Üety and iogenious wit may supply ; but to pretend to read the 
(uture, to teil seriously wbat is known to God alone f is wicked. 
God o«ly foresees the future, you know— rand how miserable we 
shauld he* if w?e kuew it, the least reflection will show you: it is 
therefore weak and wropg to indulge in so idle a curiosity, and I 
KU Wry tbat wbat I did, partiy in fear, partly in joke, ^ould have 
Jet you so b ad an example." 

"JJutitis verydiveriing, my Lady, to4iear them gipey folks 
talk; and wbo kopws but they may teil t*ue aomfttVwfc^" 



i 
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~. Emily saw that Rose's wisbes lent faith to all that had been said ^ 
to her relative to her good fortune, and she thought it best not to ■ 
press the matter farther ; but quickened herfootsteps to return to _ 
theHall, with her spirits flurried by the unforeseen incidents which — 
had disturbed her morning's walk. » 

As she reached the garden, she fbund how late it was ; and, an- . 

ticipating the gentle rebuke of her uncle for having missed prayers 

waited not to adjust her dress, but flew into the house, flushed with 
exercise, and all the glow of health blooming on her cheeks, to 
which her dishevelled ringlets added fresh graces, like the moss 
around a beautiful rose. She entered the breakfast-rooro. There, - 
every person residing at the Hall, except Lady Franees, was as- 
sembled. General Montgomery, looking grave, said, " Youwere 
not at prayers this morning, my child ; were you not well ?" 
, " Oh, quite — quite well, dear uncle ! and 1 am ashamed to have 
nö good excuse to offer; but the truth is, the morning was so beau- L " 
tiful, and the hedges were so green and shining, with their patches * 
of May-flower smelling so fragrantly! — and I went to gather some ~~ 
wild violets for you, dear uncle; and then we met some gipsies, f 
for Rose was with me; and then we had our fortunes told— and m 
then, in Short, I forgot how the hours flew." IB 

" I went outto gather violets for you," was the sweet part of this *" 
speech in General Montgomery's ears, and he pressed her to his V 
heärt, kissing her forehead, and saying, u Dearest, best 1" Then ^ 
turning to Miss Macalpine: " Make some fresh tea for Emily, if L 
youplease, Miss Macalpine. Lord Mowbray, be so obliging asto * 
touch the bell. Bring some toast for Lady Emily. Here, my love, * 
are some of the freshest eggs ; I charged Fentonto send only those * 
that were laid this morning — they will please even you." ö 

At this moment Lady Franees entered : her cornette of the finest ■ 
Brüssels lace, her morning-robe of pale lavender silk, her little feet ^ 
in her little slippers, fresh smiles called up to her vermeil-tinctured s 
lips — the person and its decoration were alike faultless. She ap- c 
proached with a sliding step and an air of studied grace, to her ' 
uncle. " How have you passed the night?" said she. " Dear * 
uncle, I must apologize for being so late, but I have had such a % 
bad head-achel" and, as she spoke,she poured some eau de delices f 
upon her h#ndkerchief and held it to her temples; then bowed grace- 
fully round the table, and took, or rather sank into an easy chair. L 

" I trust you did not catch cold yesterday?" said the General af- * 
fectionately. 4< Miss Macalpine, take care ofour queen." ' 
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Wben the bustle of the breakfast arrangements had subsided, 
Lady Frances lifted her eyes lanquidly around ; and then, as if for 
the firsttimeshe had discovered that her sister was present, she 
exclaimed, " Heävens 1 Emily, what a figure you are ! You are 
not fit to appear — positively indelicate; — pray, go and arrange 
your toilette 1 Why, there's your collar all torn to pieces, and your 
bonnet swinging behind your neck like a Billingsgate-woman's — 
and your hair ! it isquite decrSpe, hanging aboutlike a NaiadV 

" Poor dear ! do not teaze her," said the General ; " she is fa- 
tigued." 

" Really, my uncle is too indulgent !" (and that was true.) 

General Montgomery did the reverse of what most other people 
do: — he oonstantly practised what he seldom preached. Rebuke, 
however gentle, was withhim an effort; and togive the slightest 
pain to any person or thing, was of as rare occurrence, as it is for 
the generality of people to confer pleasure. " Let me cut you some 
of this French loaf ;" and he busily cut the bread in delicate slices 
for Lady Emily; u but where are my violets ?" seeing he had thrown 
them down. Lady Emily was at his feef in a moment, replacing 
them in his extended hands. 

' " Delicious!" he said, inhaling their fragrance: " who would 
be in London that can live in the country P" Lady Frances looked 
unutterable things, and Lady Emily replied, " Both are best, dear 
uncle. I love the country, but town too has its charms." 
;< " Very true, my love, so it has, and particularly for the young 
and the lovely. What say you, Lord Mowbray?" 

"I am quite of Lady Emily's opinion: — both are best." And 
the business of the moment went on. 

" Alpinia," cried Lady Emily, addressing Miss Macalpine thus 
fancifully, as she was wont to do those with whom she lived in 
kindly familiarity — " Alpinia, you would have been so delighted if 
youhadbeen with me this morning. I sball positively take you by 
storm to-morrow morning, to Lover's Lane: it is the very place 
where you might sit and study Madame de Sevigne's Letters, and 
Fenelon, and Sherlock, and all your favourites. Nay, we might 
act the gipsy-scenes in Guy Mannering, if you liked. Then, there 
arewhole hives of bees; you might fancy yourself on Hymettus; 
and the banks are so green, and the furze so brightly yellow with 
its musky sweet! quite like one of your own Scotch knowes." 

"Ah!" replied Miss Macalpine, rubbing her forefinger, and 
sighing at the reooüection oi Scotland, 4 * thete^ moT^j * tot ws&& 
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doubttesa, in England; but the mountains and the streftms of foy i 
own dear land, whaur will you see the like ?" and she rubbed her ss 
finger the harder. - 

Lady Frances shrugged her Shoulders. " And the savagee, Mi» n 
Macalpine, whoanimate these fair landscapes?" 

" Are just the very grace and ornament of their country; the 
bravest and the truest t It suits you ill, Lady Frances, that can 
boäst some Scotch blood in your veins, to be decrying them. I 
would not change my own sweet, wild hüls, and lone heaths, and 
misty mountains, for all the 

' Groves o f sweet myrtle that foreig* lands reckon.' " 

< 

" Very right," rejoined General Montgomery, " very right, 
Alpinia! never let them laugh you out of that. I could back your 
sentiment with many a good ancient proverb. There is no country 
like our own country, wherever that may be; and it would be well 
if every body »thought so» That is the true way to maintain all 
thingsin. their proper places." 

" Mind ye that, Lady Frances?" said Miss Macalpine, turningfo 
her: " I remember you Lady Frances, a fine natural wean, when 
you were no higher than this, but you are not the same: e'en now 
your fine acquaintance in London, and your twa years in Paris* ha 9 
na improved you." 

" What Alpinia T rejoined Lady Emily, taking up the discourse, 
which she was afratd was assuming too serious a tone, " have I not 
heard you say, yourself, that you should like to spend a few weeks 
at Fount and Blow and study the French fashions; the coiffbors 
of Monsieur Plaisir, and the costoomes de bawl of Mamselle Ca- 
tin, and the chapeaux, and the conrettes de dantelle ofthtini- 
mitable Madame Her bot?" imitating Miss Macalpine's pronuncia- 
tion of the language. 

There was something in the straightforward brusque simplicity 
of Miss Macalpine, which completely put to the rout Lady Frances 9 * 
airs and affectations ; and when she had excited, by some flippant 
or insolent speech, the honest Indignation of her old friend, she had 
no resource but in silent sullenness, or the good-na(ured interfe- 
rence of her sister. On the present occasion, Lady Emily formed 
a diversion in her favour, by calling down upon herseif the good* 
humoured wrath of Miss Macalpine; and after some sprightly con- 
versation on French fashions, they rose from breakfast. The Ge- 
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send addressed hit friend, Sir Riehard Townley, <m the sabject of 
extracting thiatle» and planting lucern ; Lord Mowbray gave hte 
armto Lady Franc», and the whole party dispersed to iheir se- 
vml avocaiions and amnsements. 
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** CUAPTER IV. 

O tm, quando te aspiciam ! Hobacb. 

Btest tunt Menes ! wken may I hope to m* 

Your sweet abodes, for ever dear to me ; 

Where studious now I turn the classic page, 

Seeking Instruction from ©ach distant age; 
jgjl Or now indulging vacant, listless hours, 

I t court soft slumbers in delicious bowers, 

fr?| And in forgetfulness delicious drown 

.gj The cares of anxious life and of the busy town ? 

i Late D— of A ' ' . 

all 

I One morning, when evcry object of interest in the neighbour- 
fij hood seemed to bare been exhansted in entertaining their visitor, 
aj aod no other presented itself, General Montgomery addressed bis 
*| niece, saying — " Dearest Emily, has Lord Mowbray yet seen my 
'I favourite bower ?" 

I Lord Mowbray bowed, and aiknowledged that the bower was 
e| one of the beautiea of Montgomery Hall not yet revealed to bim. 
*| " Well then," said the General, " your Lordjhip must see it. — So, 
Emily, haste! equip yourself for the garden. — Who eise will be of 
ourpaiiy? Frances, my queen, you will go too ? Miss Macalpine, 
Penn ingtou and the rest." 

Geaeral Montgomery had an unfeigaed and universal pleasure 
in every thing connected with the country ; his passion was con- 
fined to no one particiliar enjoyment of the numberless sources 
which a country life opens of happiness and iuterest ; to no one 
individual object, either of farming, planting, or gardening: of all 
he was susceptible, to all he alternately directed his attention: 
Ütu» building up for himself, in these rational pursuits, an endless 
fabrio of happiness and lasting enjoyment. His bower, however, 
was a favourite par excellence; and, perhaps, the more so from 
the pleasure and trouble Lady Emily took in its decoration and em- 
bellishment. Thither he now led the way, with the eagerness of 
oae who is contüouB ofpayiag homage to 1\iä \as>te wAto»&»«* 
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of a being dearly cherished by him ; while he was at the same ino- '■ 
ment indulging his owa predilection for the favoüred spot. "■ 

" Your house, I have observed, General, 1 ' said Lord Mowbray, *■ 
* as he turned round and looked at it from the end of the terraee, im 
" is of the Elizabethan style of archictecture. How well that style m 
is adapted to our climate, and how connected with our history asa i= 
people ! It is to be lamented that so characteristic a taste — a taste, % 
one may say, so perfectly of English growth, and so interwoven ^ 
with one of our proudest eras, should now-a-days be abandoned m 
for imperfect, garbled imitations of classical beauties ; which, at s 
the same time that they arealiento ourfeelings, are inapplicable m 
both to our skies and our habits, and can never be employed (in s 
our domestic buildings at least) without losing one chief merit of all « 
architecture, consistency. For when we inquire how, in this exo- c 
tic style of building, our comforts — our true English comforts, are >■ 
providedfor, we find its adoption destroys them all 1 Thebay-win- g 
dows, the oaken wainscoted halls, the large fireplaces of our old i 
English mansions, which bring back to our remembrance all the « 
comforts and all the virtues of home-bred growth, are abandoned g 
for the open galleries and porticos (that lose all use for want of the g 
sun, and all effect for want of light and shade), and for the large, g 
stuccoed, scagliogled and comfortless apartments of the South, >i 
which freeze us out of our enjoyments,' while they make us shrink * 
at the same time into the insignificance of copyisls. I will allow," $ 
conttnued Lord Mowbray, as he stood on the stone Steps descend- t 
ing from the terraee to the garden — " I will allow that, in these . 
decorations, wemay take alessonfrom other countries; and our j 
f orefathers did so in adopting the terraced gardens of Italy and France ; 
but then, it is only because the principle of common sense allows 
it. It is fitting that a mansion should be surrounded with something 
like Ornament; and that we should not Step out of a drawing-room 
exactly into a turnip-field, or long grass, or straggling wood. A 
formal parterre, fine vases, and statues lining the long alleys ; these 
evergreen hedges, sheltering the flowers alike from the keen blast 
and from the sun ; these fountains, playing ön each side of this de- 
corated scene; and the sun-dial in the midst, are all in unison with 
the vicinityof man's habitation; and though perhaps roses bloom 
not here, as Virgil teils us they did in the Ausonian land, twice 
in every year ; yet, when they do put forth, and the sun shines upon 
us, the whole is harmonious and in keeping." 
Thujs did Lord Mowbray descant on the subjeet of taste-^a wib-* 
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tect always dear to~ him, and on which he loved to dwell: if only 
that it brought back to his recollection the countries where he had 
Erst imbibed its truest principles. Unlike the generality of virtuosos, 
however, his enthusiasm for the productions of a peculiar people, or 
a particular style of art, did not blind him to excellence when found 
ebewhere: and as he had Studien the question of taste par principe, 
so he was enabled to apply the Instruction with a consideration of 
the monuments of ancient art afforded to practical purposes, even 
ander totally different circumstances. 

General Montgomery listened with delight to sentiments so close- 
ly inaffinity withhis own;andhis concurrence with all that Lord 
Mowbray advanced, appeared in the deep and uninterrupted atten- 
tion which he paidtohim while speaking, and by the smile of delight 
which lit up and animated bis features. 

The only impatient listeuer on the occasion was Lady Frances, 
who had reckoned upon nothing to compensate her for the ennui of 
the walk but Lord Mowbray's attentions. These she had hitherto 
succeeded in engrossing entirely to herseif ; and mortified now at 
his seeming indifference, and at the interest which he displayed on 
other subjects, she resolved to attract his notice by attacking the 
opinions advanced by him, thoughignorant of, as well as indifferent 
to the subject. Taking up the question, therefore, as a means of 
drawing bis attention, but her pique at the same time not allowing 
her to address Lord Mowbray personally, she passedherarm through 
the General's, and leaning languidly towards him, said — " Dear 
uncle, don't be ai&onted ; but do you know, that if I could do what 
Iliked, this terrace should be levelled into a fine green slope;^I 
would have tufts of trees here and there; the river should be 
blocked up, to form a large sheet of water at the bottom of the 
Valley, and—" 

u That is, Frances," interrupted the General, "these sunny, ter- 
raced banks, and this court of Flora, mutually enhancing each other's 
beauties;that stream, which murmurs so harmoniously as it ripples 
and dashes over its stony bed, should be turned into the dullest of 
all dull things — a large, green English park, with an oval pond in 
the midst, conveniently placed to reflect back the surrounding insi- 
pidity. That is what you mean, Frances, is it not ?" 

" Certainly, dearest uncle, a park in itself is a dull, monotonous 
thing; but, you know, if these high screens of evergreens were re- 
moved, we should obtain a view of the high road, and the carria&es 
passing. And theo, if the old beech avenue waa c\x\, Aö^jti^ «aä. ^Jöä 
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road wound round and round, instead of going straight as ar dirt np 
to the Hall, tbe effect would be charmingj and tbe Vuatora* äs thcjr 
approached, would be so agreeably stirpriaed 1" 

"Atbeing takenmUesout of their wayin reaehwg tbeir depiinatk)«* 
Francis, I suppose?" said tbe General. 

" No; but, dear uncle, I am serionsv it wöuld be a jp»eat ha- 
provement. I have been reading a book npon Undifcape gardeniag 
lately, and, I assure you, I am quite au fak at tb$se thnga* And 
in getting rid ofthose old trees, wUb their bare roots, w0 »beuld get 
rid of all these cawing rooks, that really majce geisa e&dtigb, marn- 
jng and evening, to deafen one's ears aqd deprefca Oee's sfririta— - 
mine, at least." 

General Montgomery heard tbe proposed iiaprovemefit* paüeaüjr 
enough, considering howun welcome theyweretohimeven in idfla* 
but to have aotually seen the minutest alteration» would have ptft all 
bis gentle philosophy to its severest test. Jn age, the löve of natural 
and inanimate objects becomes stronger tban in youth j tbey ape, 
perhaps, the last remaining assoeiates of «arlier days of happines», 
when tbe compaaions we have loved are no more, or are divided 
from us by absence, or, what is worse, are ebanged ; or hav* proved, 
it may be, unwortby of the affeltions laviahed upon them : bat the 
trees and shruba and flowers planted by us, tbrive, and repay our 
care$cheerus with their ever renovating beauty, and impart, aait 
were* their youthful vigour to our decliaing feebleness. The very 
chair we have been aocustomed to, receives us still with unchaagrag 
kindneds; h fauteuil quinous tendtes brbs, assumes the charac- 
ter offriend whom we have invested with allourfeelingandthougbte, 
and wbopromises to us anassuranoe of sympathyand oomfort that 
will be unaitered to the end. 

These were so truly General Montgomery's feelings, that he may 
well be supposed to have writhed under Lady Franoes's eniftmera- 
tion of improvements ; and had bis gentle spirit ever saiEeräd Um 
to utter a severe reproof, it would have been calied forth in the 
present instance; but he preserved silence, signifying bis dtssent, as 
she ceased speaking, only by a mournful shake of tbe head and a 
look of regret. 

A pause ensued, for Lord Mowbray seemed unwilling to accept 

the challenge covertly offered by Lady Frances, white addressing 

her unele; and Lady Frances, on her part, disappointed in the ob- 

ject she had proposed by speaking at all, appeared reluctant to join 

failher in the conversation. Tbe jqqA GwetA w» ^tf$l»»%Vi 
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•Jtow the question *t fesue f however, to ettd thus abruptly ; and, ever 
äaxious to think in unison with thoae he loved,$ought aome point to 
loncede« u I think you are right, Franoea, about those rooks," he 
said, interrupting the silence; 4I but what can I doP would you havö 
them*hot?" 

u Shot!" exclaimed Lady Emily eagerly; 44 oh, no ; 1 beseech you, 
dear unele, do not have any of them shot : only drive them away." 

44 Why, Emily, you rentind me of a getitle friend of minö, whoae 
premises were overrun by rats, but who could never be persuaded 
to destroy them; tili at last, wearied with the complaiots of ser- 
vants, and finding that the plea which he always urged, of there 
being room enough in the world both for himself and the rats too, 
availed nothiog, he consented to a removal of the obnoxious visitors. 
And this was at length accomplished by carrying many saoks-full to 
a neighbooring common; where, released from tbeir temporary 
captivity, they were left to live out their little day of life unmolested, 
at least by hira. " It is a pity," said the General, as he concluded, 
41 that this gentleness of soul will not bear reasoning upon, for one 
cannot choose but love it." 

44 Love it I yes>" cried Lady Emily ? " but are there not gome 
things, dearest uncle, which it would be wicked to reason upon, and 
as wicked not to love? and surely this gentleness you speak of is one 
of them." 

General Montgomery gave one of bis fondest looks of admiration 
and affection, as he pressed Lady Emily'g hand in his own, saying, 
44 Et sa d&taisonifmsiez-xtous Caton, auroit Part de vous plaire" 

" Well !" said Lady Frances scornfully, " we seem to have got 
tolerably far from the first question ; we bfegan with a disquisition 
on taste, and are ending with a disquisition on rats ;" and, forgetting 
the reserve she had assumed towardg Lord Mowbray, she asked — * 
"Pray, my Lord, what ig your opinion of modern improvementsP 
for I think we should end one subject before we begiü another. 
Emily and her rats can wait. What do you think ?" 

44 Think I" said Lord Mowbray, half starting from a reverie into 
which he had fallen, — u about what ?'' 

44 About taste." 

44 What ft question! Do you expect me to discuss, in a word, a 
subject which has filled volumes? I know what pleases myself — 
that is, I believe 1 do — sometimes." 

44 Well," interrupted the General, 44 before you go farther, Frances* 
ia que^ioning Lord Mowbray on this sub'je& v \ \\i\\&^<ÄWfcY%^«> 
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seif bound to give us a definition of taste. I have my suspicions, 
however, that you confound it with fashion, though they are two 
very different things ; and therefore, before you enter the liste, I 
will read you a little disquisition on these two words. It pleased me 
extremely yesterday, when I met with it in one of the Magazines; I 
have it in my pocket." 

The party having reached the Generali bower, and having ar- 
ranged themselves beneath its shady roof, he read to them as fol- 
Jows: — 

FASHION AND TASTE. 

Fashion and Taste were sisters, but so very opposite in their characters, ap- 
pearance, and raanners, that few persons could suppose them to bear any relation- 
ship to each other. 

Fashion was light, airy, agreeable ; but changeable as the cameleon. Taste was 
grave, gentle, unobtrusive, and required to be courted and drawn out in order to 
be understood and appreciated. Fashion swayed like a capricious tyrant where she 
obtained rule. Taste maintained her power by gentle but convincing arguments ; 
the more she was known the better she was loved ; invariable in her modes and 
expressions, she had recourse to no extraneous allurements from novelty, but held 
on the even tenour of her way : from the most sublime to the most humble topic 
which came under her cognizance, she reasoned alike with a noble simplicity, and 
formed her own judgment witbout arrogance, yet without any subserviency to the 
trivial opinions of the day. 

It is stränge, however, to say, that notwithstanding the acknowledged and esta- 
blished precedence of Taste — (for nobody would be supposed incapable of paying 
her all manner of deference) ; — notwithstanding this, when the two sisters, Taste 
and Fashion, appeared in public, Fashion would almost always take the lead, while 
Taste was frequently seen to be abstracted from the busy scene, musing.alone, in 
quiet, graceful contemplation, on the passing throng. At times, Fashion, Struck by 
the native charm which played around her sister, would fly to her arms, and walk 
by her side. When this was the case, she caught, in despite of herseif, a reflection 
from the graces of Taste, and for the moment became irresistible ; but, as it was 
merely caprice which indueed her to seek this companionship, so it ended as quickly 
on her pari in wearisomeness and disgust ; and from her sickly appetite, which was 
ever in quest of change, she would hasten indiscriminately from better to worse in 
pursuit of novelty, sacrificing every thing to the graüfication of that, her ruling pas- 
sion. Taste, on the contrary, with a few judicious exceptions, generally leaned to 
whatever had been sanctioned by Time ; not that she was a servile imitator, even 
of the ancients, but that she defended her deference to them upon their being fol- 
lowers of Nature, and because concurrent opinion and the judgment of mankind 
had strengthened and confirmed their choice. 

Fashion, on her part, laughed openly, or sneered maliciously, at every thing 

which was more than nine days old ; and though sometimes, as if in mockery, she 

iproached the shrine of antiquity, she never did so without putting on the mask of 

«Uter Taste— adevice which failed in deceiYing long, and which tenninated in-* 
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vräably in her cvwn exposure. Neyertheless, Fashion succeeded, at last, in pntting 
her sister in the background, and gained complete ruie over the multitude. 

Taste, however, showed no ill-temper at this defeat ; neither did she envy her 
sister' s success : she did not forsake the world altogether in disgust, because she 
was frequently eclipsed in it ; neither did she lose her own identity by a too constant 
tdmixture therewith, but would occasionally retire to scenes of perfect seclusion, to 
cultivate and indnlge her own pure and noble pursuits. 

In fine, with that trne spirit of gentleness and humility which particularly charac- 
terises her, she never quarrelled with Fashion, though her sister was constantly at 
Yariance with her ; but was ever ready to receive and to accompany her, whenever 
her countenance and support were solicited. 

This, however, occurred so very rarely , and the union proved always of such brief 
duration, tbat, finatly, Taste could place no trust in its stability; and those only 
who had the courage to depart from the multitude and adhere to her side, unm- 
fluenced by her versatile sister, ever expectedor ever werepeculiarly distinguished 
byher. , . 

" I hate," said Lady Frances peevishly, " to be cheated into any 
thing; and those tiresome allegories always appear to me to be such 
a stale contrivance : stories are quite different stories, accordrng 
as they are told. Now, my dear Sir, if I were to relate an apologue 
upon the subject which you have just given us, I would relate it 
thus: — ' Fashion was a young, gay, delightful creature, who never 
frowned or prosed ; and her sister, Good Taste, loved her so much, 

that they were inseparable ' In short (only it is too much 

trouble), I could carry on the whole history, if I chose it, in the 
contrary strain ; and end by drawing an inference the very reverse 
of that which is made by your book." 

General Montgomery smiled at the ingenuity of his unpersuadable 
niece; and then turning to his own loved Einily, he said, "You, 
best and dearest, will enter into my delight at this Utile fable, which 
Iconceive to be the fairest possible excuse for, or, rather I should 
say, the strongest argument in favour of my sun-dial, my fountains* 
and my yew-hedges. Whatever modern innovation may suggest, 
there is certainly no true taste in Converting the immediate vicinity 
of a gentleman's house into a bare jejune field, with a fpw clumps 
of trees sprinkled over it, and no reason either. Our climate always 
demands shelter, sometimes shade, and you have both in these noble 
evergreen screens which protect my flowers altern ately from wind 
and heat, while my fountains glitter in the beams of the sun, and 
show like liquid diamonds; or, when the softer splendour of the 
moon rests upon them, they form a silvery sheet of falüng light. 
Then my sun-dial, in the raid&t of my parterre, V\iaV\.eV\& m^^iWx. 
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See the tired oxen, with a lagging pace ; 

The plough inverted, and the sheep demure ; "* 

The farming menials too, a nnmerons race, m 

At night returning, taste of rest secure. ^ 

What real joy this tranquil life to lead ! 

Of worldly cares to take a last farewell ! 
To rural scenes, tili number'd with the dead, ■■ 

I fly ; and there for evermore shall dweU." 5 _j 

" Now, Emily," said General Montgomery, " you have inflicted ]m 
enough on Lord Mowbray ; spare his Lordship the necessity of any { 
flattering encomiums on my doggere], and lead the way home." m 

"Indeed, General, my praise would be most sincere, did you not m 
forbid its utterance; and its sincerity is, I fear, its only value: al- m 
though I should grow less diffident of my judgment, had I always « 
the happiness, as in the present instance, of agreeing with Lady ^ 
Emily." « 

Lord Mowbray, who meant nothing beyond politeness to the k 
General and his niece on the subject of his verses, perceived that 1 
his last remark had been interpreted by Lady Franees to refer to the ü 
former conversation on the terrace; and now feeling herseif not a 
only neglected, but pointedly reproved by Lord Mowbray, she with m 
difficulty concealed the mortification sihe experienced. ^ * 

A servant from the Hall met the party on their return with a t 
note, wbich Lady Emily bounded forward to receive; for when is -r 
not a note an event in the country ? To the younger party it con- s 
jures up fairy visions of balls and beaux ; new dresses, new admirers, ^ 
and all the long, delightful et cetera of a fAte. By the eider 2 
branches of the family, perhaps, this harbinger of Coming events is 
looked upon with doubt; and the ball, with all its contingent 
fatigues, should it be a ball, is to them a matter of apprehension 
rather than of hope. 

It was not thus, however, to General Montgomery. He lived but 
for his nieces; and their enjoyment was always sure to be his, 
come in what shape it might. He smiled at his favourite Emily's 
anxiety to know the contents of the little perfumed billet doux 
which she placed in his hands; and said, as he broke the seal, 
" What a pity it is that the ardour of youth remains not always with 
us, and that we lose that keen sense of innocent hope and fears as 
we grow older! But if it be true that hope oft dies ere youth has 
passed its prime, and that experience takes the lead of age, wither- 
ing the few flowers which grow in life's downward path, it is wise 
also — " but the good General stopped and suppressed a sigb, "Well, 
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my Emily, what say you? Shall I wait tili we reach home, or read 
ihe conlents of my note here?" 

" Oh ! dear uncle, you know it requires an answer : the servant 
waits." 

The note was opened, and its contents soon made known. " Well, 
Francesl Emily l" said the General, " we are invited tp the Fitz- 
hammonds', to their christenipg. Let me see, whea \s it to be ? — 
Friday week." 

" Oh, I hope you will go, dearest uncle 1" said Lady Emily, tak- 
ing his arm coaxingly— ** I hope you will, for there is to be a ball 
in the evening." 

" A ball !" rejoined the Generale " why, you seem to know it all 
beforehand." 

u Oh, yes! my maid, Watson, says it is to be the finest thing 
that ever was seen." 

" As all balls are in their turn, I believe," observed Lord Mow- 
bray, smiling. 

" Oh, fiel" said Lady Emily, holding up her finger; " I fear you 
are not fond of dancing; at least, not as I am fpnd of it, — for danc- 
ing sake." 

" As for me," said Lady Frances, " I really feel no anxiety to 
raake my appearanoe at such a cake and oaudle affair. I suppose, 
all the plebeians of the town are invited. The apothecapry, the at- 
torney, and all the otber genteel vulgär. Mercy 1 It is alarming to 
oue's nerves to thipk of such an assemblage! And as to Mrs. Fitz- 
hammond's pale, vacant face, that will be no amusement to me ; 
aad then all the stränge melange, of what she calls people of 
talent, whom she pays to flauer her, — Heaven protect me from 
such a set." 

u Biit there will be a ball, and sppaebody mußt be there to danoe," 
Said Lady Emily. 

" Oh, yesl — what do you think of Mr. Kimbolton? wbo prances 
througb a quadrille as if he had sworn the destruction of one's 
trimming ; or Mr. Higglesworth ? who says, 4 Yes, Ma'am,' and 
'ff you please, myLady;' or Sir John Marsden? ;who hasa re- 
gulär catechism at his fingers-end for all the pauses in the figure : 
' How do you do? how is your uncle? where is.yöur cousin ? 

how is your aunt? how is Lady A ? Mrs. B ? Miss 

C ?' Ah! Heaven defend me from a country ball! 1 ' 

" Frances, 9 ' rejoined the General, with somethingmore of asperity 
in the tone of his voice than was usual, " there are maw[ kiads of 
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excellence in the world, and many sorts of virtues. I hold cbarity 
to be the chief among the latter : and if Mrs. Fitzhammond's pur- 
suits and manners, and her style of Company, are not exactly to your 
taste; if they are not excellences in your eyes; remember, she pos- 
sesses many good Sterling qualities, which, if they were more univer- 
sally and better appreciated, the world would be better thari it is. 
She is a good wife, a fond mother, a friend to the poor; and, as 
they teil me, very well informed, and capable of valuing the talents 
of those persons whom the ample fortune of her husband enables 
her to bring around her. So you see, my dear Frances, I can make 
as different a story of the subject of Mrs. Fitzhammond as you would 
have done of my allegory; and now then that we are even, 
dearest, we will go, and I am sure you will wear your brightest 
smiles." 

"Oh! thankyou, dear, dear uncle!" said Lady Emily. 

" I hope your Lordship will not refuse?" said the Generat. 

" By no means !" replied Lord Mowbray, as he bowed assent to 
the General's wishes. 

In the meanwhile, the party continued their way to the Hall ; and 
Lady Emily, in all the gaiety of youthful spirits, kept dancing on 
before her uncle, as he slowly paced the terrace. " Emily," said 
General Montgomery, " the very idea of this ball has made you qtiile 
wild; though, I really believe, you would dance with a post, if it 
could move, rather than not dance at all; and it is quite right and 
natural, dearest! Inever hear good music but my dancing-days come 
back to me in their original joyonsness ; and I should certainly dancd 
forthwith, were it not that it would suit ill with an old General to 
be twirling abont like a tetotum. Eh! Pennington, you are younger 
than I am; why do you not join Emily?" 

By this time they had reached the library-window. The General 
entered to write his answer to the invitation, and the different par- 
tiespaired off, Lady Frances being the only one among them who 
appeared digsatistied with the arrangements and amusements of the 
morning. 
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Vet scarcely caa I throw a smile on things . 
So painful, but that, Time his comfort brings, 
Or ratbcr throws oblivion tm the mind ; 
For we are more forgetful than resigned. 

Crabbe's Tales of the Hall. 

The party at the Hall had sought (throughout the day) their owri 
peculiar amuseraents, and, in the liberty which was professedly al- 
lowed to its inmates, each invidual had planned some liltle project 
of gratification, independent of the rest of the world around them. 
The General had been occupied with his agents, whose smillngfaces 
and profuse compliments and allüsions to their employer's fortune, 
as they sat down to the hospitable board, evinced how well they 
were satisßed with the prospect of his affairs. They were, in conse- 
quence, in a state of more than usual obsequiousness and garrulity 
through the dinner ; but how difficult is it for vulgär and grovelling 
spint$ to conceal the cause of their self-gratulation ! they are be- 
trayed even by the effort, amiable enough in itself, of overstrained 
anxiety to please! 

The next tothem in self-complacency (yet how different the cause 
from whence that complacency sprung !) was Lady Emily. Her 
morning had been spent in Visits to the poor around the General's 
estate, to all of whom she was a friend ; to many a mother and 
benefactress. Rose Delvin, who was at once her almoner and com- 
panion in these progresses of charity, had carried with her various 
comforts for the sick and infirm ; clothes and food for the more 
indigent; and, above all, she herseif dispensed those gentlc words 
of kindly interest, which cheer the sick and the suftering, and are in 
every one's power to bestow in a degree, although it is given to few 
to join the angel's manner with the angel's mind. 

Miss Macalpine appeared in the circle the same as usual ; her 
daily routine of reading and writing, intermingled with certain tunes 
on the violin, which she had been practising for thirty ycars (her 
adoption of this instrument was occasioned by a compliment which 
had been paid to her when young : — ^^she had been told, either in 
est or earnest, that she resembled the angel which, in one of Ra- 
faelle's hmous pictures, is represented playmg ou 'aNxcXvB^s aw\ 

v 
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this singular amusement, with the never-failing resource of Madame * 
de Sevigne, made her day glide by to her owo satisfaction ; nor m 
were her days always confined to self-amusement ; she frequently t 
joined Lady Emily in her charitable rounds, and assisted, with her m 
means, the schemes which the latter was constantly planning for m 
the benefit of the distressed. ■ 

Lord Mowbray, Colonel Pennington, and Sir Richard Townley, \ 
all wore the smile of self-complacency ; we will not say all from ■ 
the same source; and Lady Frances was still the only one who ap- m 
peared dissatisfied. There had been no new visitors at the hall. \ 
Lord Mowbray did not pay her the homage she required, or show m 
himseif inelined to attend her in the promenades she had proposed \ 
to the conservatories or flower-gardens. In short - 

" Where none are beaux, 'tis vaia to be a belle." 

And this alone was sufficient to stamp that sullen expression on her i 
countenance which deforms Beauty's seif; while the contrast ofthe ■ 
joyous contentment which shone out on her sister Lady Emily'* m 
features, lent them that ineifable power to charm which diffused ■ 
itself into the very bearts of all beholders. ■ 

The dinner past, the rubber played, the music performed — though ■ 
(owing to Lady Frances, or to the Instrument being out of tune) i 
not so brilliantly as was its wont ; one by one, the Company dropp- ■ 
ed off to their respective apartments, and Colonel Pennington found 
himseif alone with Lord Mowbray. Lord Mowbray commenced 
the conversation by asking who that odd old woman, Miss Macal- j 
pine, was. " Imagine to yourself, my dear Pennington — I met her 
to-day by aeeident in the garden, and she volunteered me her good 
advice, telling me that I ought to direct my energies and my capa- 
ciües (I never knew I had any) to some useful end. Her singlenes* 
of mind, mingled as it is with much shrewd sense, and rendered 
more amusing by her national accent, makes her a very diverting 
person; but why she should take lipon herseif to lecture me, I 
cannot divine!" 

" Ay,poor soul!" replied the Colonel, shaking his head ; " doubt- 
less she feels an interest in you, though it must be of a painful kind. 
She was well acquainted with your kinsman, the late Lord, to her 
misfortune; and she still loves every thing and eyery person con- 
nected with him." . j. 

u How so? wa« ih«r^ any flirtation between th^em in thosedays 
before the üooi?" 
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**Htimph!" groaned the Colonel. " Flirtation is one word for 
certain condoet in a man, but you must pardon me if I call it by 
another. It is altogetfier a sad story, and I would rather forget it." 
So saying, he gulped down his glass of wine and water which stood 
oa the snpper tray. 

"Come," cried Lord Mowbray, with more eagerness than he was 
wont to display, "let me know how they carried on these affairs 
IIms long ago? Pretty much as they do now, I suppose? So my 
coz made a fool of Miss Marian Macalpine ?" 

" He made a villain of himself !" replied the Colone!, in his loudest 
tone, and striking the table with his clenched fist. " Yes, I will 
teil you the story : for it niay make you Sensible that the false accep- 
tation of a word may lead to very fatal conseqnences; and that 
tbough honour has praetically in the world a wide difference in ils 
meaaing, as applied to the conduct of men towärds women, or in 
repect to eaeb other,— nevertheless that it does not change its ori- 
ginal sense or alter its nature, however much fashionable vice may 
disguise tbe one or snbvert the other. 1 ' 

« I am all attention," replied Lord Mowbray, settüng himself in 
the midst of a large sofa, surrounded by cushions; — "pray, begin." 

Colonel Pennington hemmed loudly, and spoke as follows: — 
"The late Lord Mowbray became very early in life master of him- 
sdf, as the phrase goes — that is to say, master of every means most 
likely to render a man the slave of himself as well as of others. He 
was brought up to no profession : and had no determinate pursuit 
—the greatest mistake that any one can make in the regulation of 
early habits ; and from the erring fondness of a weak mother, he 
was left to the management of servants, and learnt nothing farther 
bat what they called to be manly, which meant to bring down a 
hird, bunt a badger, or earth a fox-hole. One day, his mother 
came into the room where an unfortuuate governess (for he had a 
governess tili he was ten years old) was attempting to teach him to 
write, and he was kicking and striving to overturn the table on her 
legs : 4 Wby do you torment the boy so ? if he does not like to do 
his lesson now, he will do it another time ; and if he never does it, 
it does not much signify, he will always have somebody to do it for 
bim!' 

" This one anedocte will develop to you the whole course of 
his early education. It chanced, however, that nature had given 
tum talents of a higher Order ; and although the conversation and 
Sporte of Will the huntsmaa and Dick the gam^Vee^ev suffivt&^Vft 
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his hoyish days, lue feit their inadequacy to his ripening years, emä IE 
became disgusted wkh such communion — a disgust much increased s - 
byhis formingan acquaintance with a very superior woman a fcw — 
years older lhan himself, but one whose influence and natural good ™ 
sense opposed itself to these degrading pursuits, and contrtbuted to ' 
save him from the fatal love of low and illiterate society ; a habit ^ 
which, once forraed, falls not to lower and debase tke man; andto *■ 
encourage in him the growlh of all the worst and most sensual s 
propensities of his nature. I have heard people say, when speaking ■■ 
of eharacters, who have fallen into this error, — ' Oh 1 he's a fine * 
fellow that! he is not proud : he speaks to Jem this, and Jack t'othei*, — 
just as free as if they were of his own class T but such persons are 
much deceived in attributing to these men the qualities which they m 
think constilute * a goodfelhwV I have never seen such a domi- ; - 
neering spirit in any class of society as is to befound in those whose - 
associates are beneath them in rank, intellect, and education : men *■ 
who habitually live with low Company, enjoy only the companion- ' 
ship of such as they can with impunity biilly, or turn into ridicule. b 
I have myself known some individuals, the most exalted in Station, e 
and most distiuguished by the glfts of nature, who have become a *= 
prey to this fatal love of inixiug in the society of the low and vicious 
part of mankind, and I have invariably found in them the same ! 
tyrannical and overbearing disposition. From this incurable habit, 
my friend, your kinsman, was however saved in time, and chiefly by « 
the intimacy he formed with Miss Marian Macalpine! 

"What!" said Lord Mqwbray, "this identical Miss Macal- 
pine ?" i 

"The very same!" rejpined Colonel Pennington. — " When the 
late Lord Mowbray was about sixteen years old, his mother retired 
to her native Scotland : she was one of those tranquil eharacters, 
apparently, which passed ibr gentleness personified to all who did 
not know her intimately ; but to those who did, she appeared in her 
true colours : very meek and very positive ; foolish and obstinate 
withal as any mule. Wilhout heing servile, Marian Macalpine was 
an indispensable person in her establishment ; one whose preseoce 
was never obtrusively feit, but whose absence was acknowtedged as 
a blank by every creature in the family; the proverb of 'a favourite 
has no friend,' was reversed in her favour : she was a favourite, and 
every one was her friend. Were any sick, Marian attended them 
night and day ; were any domestic arrangemeuts to be made, nobody 
executed them sp well or so willingly as Marian. In the midsi pf all 
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Üüs circumstantial activity in every day concerns, there were hours 
when this girl stole time to improve herseif by readiug, and cultivat- 
iogmany little accomplishments; and she afterwards lurned these 
acquirements to profit. Her enthusiasmfor every thing that was 
noble, roused the young Lord Mowbray's dormant qualities ; and 
oftentimes, as we roved aboul on the neighbouring loch, for I was 
a frequent inmate there, she would take an opportunity of speaking 
ofthe military glory of our country r or the fame of its patriots and 
statesmen, tili we both kindled at her words; and to these early im- 
pressions may be attributed the different walks which we afterwards 
pursued in life." 

"You interest me greatly," said Lord Mowbray ; ." pray, go on." 

"The career which I chose," continued the Colonel, " led me 
sooner away from home : but as I occasionaliy returned to Heath- 
erden, and spent some months at a time there, I had opportunitles 
of seeing and appreciating the Sterling good qualities, and of admir- 
ing the sweet and lovely person of Marian, tili my affections were 
eogaged deeper thanl believed them to be: then, and then only, 
were my eyes completely opened ; and, long before it was known to 
themselves, 1 knew that Marianus life was bound up in Lord Mow- 
bray's: I foresaw many obstacles to their union; but Iwas also 
aware that, provided he remained steady to his purpose, nothing 
could ultimatcly prevent her becoming his wife : and this thought 
subdued my pretensions, and left only an affection like a brother's 
love, which has never changed, poor soul! it has been, I belreve 
often her only consolaüon L" 

Here the good Colonel paused t and had recourse to a replenish- 
ment of his glass before he proceeded ; during which, Lord Mow- 
bray instinctively gave utterance to his astonishment at the recital he 
had been listening to. u Strange, passing stränge," he said, " that 
1 should have inet the person here, and at this particular time ! Did 
you know that she was an inmate at the Hall ?" 

The Colonel, too intent on his own thoughts, without replying 
directly to these questioos, went on : a The Ministers manse (Marian's 
paternal home) was nearly a müe from Heatherden ; Lord Mow- 
bray always acconipanied her to and from her father's, andfre- 
quently I was one of the party. TJiose were happy hours ; we were 
innocent and gay creatures : butwhilel please myself with linger- 
iag thus on my story, perhaps I weary you." 

"Not at all," replied Lord Mowbray, with greater earnestness 
than his manner usually expressed ; endeaYouring (for ^eo^le some- 
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times will try to conceal their better feeKngs) to htde, under an a 
apparent lightness of manner the deep mterest he took in the story ; ika 
— w not at all, I assure you ; it is very amirsing to know how pecp w= 
pte managed their Flirtations forty years ago." is 

"Humph!" ejacnlated the Colone!, between a sigh and a groan : : 
and then continued— " At length, the timecame when Lord Mow- m 
bray's guardians thought it necessary to send him on bis tr&vels. < 
I was surprised to observe that he seemed overjoyed at the idea of !«■ 
leaving home; and hnmediately I apprehended the worst for « 
Marianus happiness. Marian, however, never averted to herseif M 
in my presenee ; and I knew from his own lips afterwards, that sbt ( 
never did so to Lord Mowbray; which failed not to increase my 
respect and admiration for her. On the contrary, she talked only ^ 
of the opportunities whieh would be afforded to him of making friends, (- 
and urged him to be diligent in preparing himself for the new scenes , — 
in which he was about to' enter. 'ShouW you not follow up (his ^ 
presenl intention of entering on the diplomaey,' she would say, 'at . 
ony rate you will become aequainted with the talented and ißnstri- m 
ous personages o' your day ; and your ain parts and virtues wHl be te 
drawn out, and mak' you endeavour to be usefu' to yourseP and H 
ithcrs.' The diälect whieh Marian spoke — it was then, as now, > m 
broad Scotch — lessened not the ptth and force of her strong natural to 
sense, and the uprightness of her warm and affectionate heart. It i 
might sometimes oceasion a laugh, but on reflection itcontained too t 
much matter to b£ cdntemned ; and, for my own part, I thought it m 
carried a natural grace with it, which had greater power than the a 
smooth monotony of more polished phrase. Such and such only 
were the sentiments of Marian. She lived but in the idea and hope m 
of bis aggrandizement, and his suecess; and her disregard of all fc 
selfish considerations threw a noble lustre over her character, de- m 
serving a better fate than that which she has met." 

The Colonel here paused for a moment or two, with his coun- 
tenance flxed in an expression of deep thought. He then resumed : 
— " I accompanied your kinsman to the Continent. As soon as we 
arrived there,heconfessed to methat he feit relieved in being absent 
from Heatherden ; it freed him from a chain, he said, from which he 
knew not how to liberate himself. How Marian feit, some of her own 
letters will best declare; they were committed to me by Lord Mow- 
bray, to be returned to Miss Macalpine; trat the truth is, I had 
never heart to do this, knowing that wounds still unhealed would 
he qpened afreshby my doing so : and now I should almost wish to 
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read them to you. In most eases, this worold be a breach of to*+ 
fifteoce; but years are göne by, and, in troth, the letters do hoveur 
to the writer; they may take effteet lipon you too. Bot it is giuw» 
iog late, and we had better separate Bdw. Some other day," b* 
added, "I will resume my story ; to-morrow, perhaps, should no- 
thing intervene ; for the papets I allude to are in Montgomery's 
Charge, to whom I consigned them, since Miss Matealpine has be-* 
ceme a resident in his house, to be deKtered to her in the event of 
my deatb, if I die before her ; and if not, to be destroyed. To de- 
stroy them myself, I feit, was impossibte; for they are too interest- 
mg, and do too rauch justice to an injured woman, to suffer me to 
eensign them to oWivion ; besides, I am flow dotfbly glad they are 
in e&tetenee, since I have it in my power to commtmieate tbeir eew- 
tento fo yourself — a circumstance whieb, on all aeeotrtts, is satis- 
factorv to me." 

"Pray, let me see them," said Lord Mowbray wHh great earnest- 
ness; "I beg yon will. — Love letters forty years oM must be 
interesting; Flirtälioös of the last Century, a pfeasant sort of old- 
fashioned comedy." 

" A tragedy, say rather, and you will speak more trriy." 

" Perhaps so," answered Lord Mowbray with a stifled sigh; and 
he passed his hand over his brow to hide the feeling which con- 
tracted it for a moment. 

The Colonel did not answer, but, fighting his taper, bade htm 
good-night. " We shall be alone again to-morrow evening," he 
said, coming back into the room. 

" I hope so," rejoined Lord Mowbray ; and they separated for 
the night. 

The next evening, however, and the next, passed away ; and stiH 
Colonel Pennington did not resume the subjeet ; and Lord Mow- 
bray, on whom the recital of Miss Macalpine's story had made a 
peculiarly strong impression, thought that the promise of affording 
bim a perusal of the letters connected with it had been forgotten, 
orona maturer consideration withheld, and from motives of dcli- 
caey, therefore, he refrained from any Observation upon the subjeet. 
On the third subsequent night, he again found himself alone with 
Colonel Pennington; who, starting from his cbair, as he pereeived 
they were ohee more by themselves, said abruptly, " Mowbray, are 
you inelined to listen to any of the letters I alluded to a few even- 
ings ago ?" 

M Oh, ccrtainly !" replied Lord Mowbray ; and tVien yvA\^\xv^^y& 
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att the mingled interest and curiosity he had feit on the stibjeet* 
added,* — "Oh, by all means; it is just the kind of Stimulus I re- 
quire at this ntoment : pray, let me see them ; that is, if you will W 
iotrust them to me Cor perusal." 

" No, not for perusal. I cannot intrust them to any one for pe- 
rusal," said Colonel Pennington, half audibly to himself ; and then 
added "I will read them toyou, Mowbray." 

So saying he left the room, and soon returned with a curious 
casket of walnut wood, covered with brass Ornaments, to the handle 
of which was affixed, in a sealed paper, the key of the. box. The 
Colonel tore away the envelope containing the key, and applied it 
to the lock, which was one of old and foreign manufacture, and at 
length opened the casket; from whence, breatbing high, he took 
one or two packets of letters; then paused, as if summoning up re- 
solution, and was about to begin reading aloud; but laying the 
papers down again, he looked around — "Every body is gone to bed, 
Ithink; I should not like that we were overheard!" and he rose 
from his seat to examine if the doors were carefully closed. 

" Leave that window open, at least," said Lord Mowbray ; " for» 
they have made so great afire, that I shall be stifled before I bave 
time to be sentimental." 

" No one can listen there, for it is too high from the ground," re- 
joined the Colonel ; "and so now attend. I begin with Marian's first 
letter to Lord Mowbray, after his leaving her :" and drawing a cteep 
breath, he commenced reading : — > - 

"The house has been unco waelike since you gaed awa r . It is now a week 
syne, for yesterday was the Lord's Day ; and in the kirk my fatber prayed for ihc 
noble family connected with thae bounds, and the safe return of the leddy's son frae 
foreign parts : had it na been for this, 1 should think it a long year, foreby a weck, 
since you said, ' Farewell, my Marian !' YVhcn you were gone, 1 gied up to the 
burnside and sat me down by the slream ; but, in ils gurgling, I heard the sound 
of your voicc alane, and 1 jumpcd up and ran off to Ihc Craig point and luiked as far 
my eye could sce ; and there was a wee erimson ctoud that followed the course o' 
the setling sun, and glinted upon the vera spot where I lost sight o' you; and 1 
luiked upon it wi' pleasure, and thought in my silly heart that it shone prophetie 
o* your brilliant fortune ; but eyen that did na comfort me ! When you were pre- 
sent, I could think wi' pleasure, wi' pride, o' the height you were surely born to 
attain, and of all the fame and the glory 1 wished might be yours ; but now you arc 
awa', t can only think o* yoursel', such as you are now, and feel how Utile there is 
in thae high aspirations to comfort me for your loss !" 

" Lord Mowbray," observed the Colonel, "was going to a courl- 
ball when he reeeived the above touching letter. He threw it to 
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me with a careless air as he buckled on bis sword; and then, casting 

a look at his person in a long mirror, passed away to the amuse- 

ments of the night : but there were more serious circumstances sur- 

rounding him to banish all remembrance of poor Marian. The 

brilliancy of the foreign Court, and the stirring excitement of the 

wbole scene, and the success he met with personally, completely 

turaed his head. In the midst of this vortex, the deep but quiet 

purity of the hearfs eloquence had littie eliance of being heard ; 

Marian's constancy and her letters became irksome to him ; and one 

day he said to me, ' Tom, I wish you would take this tiresome 

correspondence off my hands. I have written but seldom, and still 

she writes as often as before. I expected reproaches — I almost 

wished for them ; but since none arrive, I have no excuse for quar- 

relling ; yet still, to allow this to go on is impossible. The fact is, 

you know it was a very innocent ßirtation for the bighlands of 

Scotland ; but for both our sakes it is better ended now.' ' It had 

better never have begun then, my Lord, 9 I replied, with indignation. 

4 Maybe so ; but it is not my fault if the girl mistook a few common 

attentions for a serious passion ; neither am I to blame if she is not 

wise enough, now that she sees her mistake, to eure herseif of 

the folly.' 'AH follies are not easily cured, even when wc are sensible 

tbey are follies," I said. He waited not to listen, but was off on 

some quest of novel amusement. Many monthslapsed away, and I 

was called to other scenes. Lord Mowbray reeeived aecounts from 

his guardians, that his mother was very ill — dangerously so. A 

second letter, yet more pressing, was followed by a third; stating 

that, if he wished to see his parent before she died, he must hasten 

toher. This roused him to his duty, and he returned to Heath- 

erden. A letter whieh I reeeived from him some time after will 

show you how rauch presence and place influence some characters : 

the first part is relative to some extraneous affairs ; the latter is the 

senlence I wish to read to you — ay, let me see ; here it is : 

" * I know not, Tora, how it is; but as ; 1 approacbed this scene of early love, 
the impressions so long effased, or rather so concealed and choked up, seeined i& 
slart before mc like a piclure newly brought by a skilful hand from the diist and 
i decay into which it has fallen. The freshness of young life itself seemed to return 
as t breathed the mountain air ; and I awoke as from a feverish dream. My 
molher's üraess has most unexpectedly taken a favourable turn ; I have leisureto 
think, and inclinalion to think seriously. Marian's ripened beanty is more cap- 
tivating than ever : unlike indeed is she, the mountain nymph, to the courlly 
beauties with whom 1 have been lately captivated.; Imt in her natural graces I read 
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« thoBMnd endeäring qntUtfef of the heart, wMle in theirs, 1 remember only töe * 
factitious airs of tutored coquetry.— Yes, l am detennined Maria« sball be my * 
wife.' 

" When I read this letter," eontinued the Colonel, " mixed feel- 
lings arose in my breast ; but yet I feit, and I said, ' Thank heaven! 
it is so T Some time after, I received another line from your kins- 
man : here it is ; I have kept them all, that I may never put too 
much trust in man again : here is this next letter. — 

" ' Marian expressed to me the other day her piercing sorrow, when she found 
her letter« were no longer answered by me tn regulär course. ' She was/ she said, 
* mere grieved ob my acconnt even than on her own ; for to forget her so scon, who 
had been tbe playmate of my young dayi, and the friend of her early childheed, 
argued a light mind ; but she went on to say, in her northem phrase, which from 
her sounds so naive and so sweet, i Let us never mair speak o' thae things, ye had 
raony matters doubtless to tak' up your attention ; whereas Marian had only to thiok 
o* you, and now ye are just the same again, and a' is rights Thus you see, Tom, 
I am just now where I was, as Marian expressed it, only that I am come to the re- 
solution that Marian sball be my wife ; bat Leannot underge all the violence of my 
mother's temper; her health too is in a very precarious State; and in the course 
of nature it cannot be very long before I shall be perfectly at liberty to make Marita 
my bride. Well, Tom, after many difficullies, and many pangs of unfeigned 
remorse on Marian's part, I have preyailed with her to plight her troth to me ; we 
etcaanged rings on a broomie knowe, near the Manse one evening, when none but 
the Imtwhite and the throstle witnessed our vows.' 

" How," said Colonel Pennington, casting down the letter, and 
striking the table violently with his band — "how shall I detail the 
rest? or how shall I corrvey the moral I wish, and not say thy kins- 
man was a villain? Strange as it may seem, incredible as it appears 
to me even on reflection, Lord Mowbray had no sooner entered 
into this solemn engagement than he repented it. Marian was 
indeed, to use his own words, 

' A lovely flower in her own wild bower.' 

But how wonld she transplant ? how look in a parterre of cultivated 
exoücs ? How would her broad Scotch accent and nncouth pro- 
nunciation of Foreign tongues sound in the mouth of a Lady Am- 
bassadress? It makes my cheek burn to think of it!" continned 
the Colonel, after a short pause ; " pshaw ! is* this the langnage of a 
man ! weakness — folly — villany. Poor Marian I his protraeted ab- 
sence at the time which he had fixed for his return, at length took 
eBect upon her temper and her behaviour •, her uuIoKunate attach- 
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ment undermined not only her own but her falberes happiness, by 
depriving him of the eomfort and solace of a dutiful fond child's 
attentions ; and, in fine, carried him sooner to his grave than in all 
probabilky the course of nature would have done. — But it is enongb ; 
I will finish the sad tale briefly. Several persons of high repute in 
Marianus own country sought her band in marriage ; but she rejected 
them all, and wasted and wasted away, year after year ; tili, at 
leogth, Lord Mowbray wrote her a letter, recommending her to take 
the actual substantial good, and not wait Cor an uncertain one, as he 
found himself so deeply engaged in political transactions that he 
thought it very unlikely he should ever marry. He lamented, hie 
said, to give her this adviee, but it was the advice of a friend. The 
romantic fiirtation of a boyish attachment ought not to impede her 
fortunes ; and, therefore, he found himself in honour bound to give 
her back her promise. In honour ! I ! let no woman deceive herseif 
for a moment on a similar occasion : the man who gives her up 
cares not for her." 

" Base ! base l" ejaculated Lord Mowbray. 

" Fron* the time," resumed the Colonel, " that Marian received 
this letter, she had no heart to do any thing; she drooped and 
withered ; but, without a murmur, bowed to the decree. Your 
kinsman married a woman of enormous wealth ; she had beauty 
likewise, and was what was called everybody's admiration— a great 
eomfort this to a jnan in his domestic life I Was it her temper, her 
worth, her abilities that were admired? — no; merely her form, fa- 
shion, the ephemeral attributes of a fine lady calculated to please e very 
one while they last, except him whom it is most her duty to please. 
No offspring blessed thisjoyless union; it was a heartless compact, 
an exchange of rank and title for wealth ; happiness could have 
nothing to do with the arrangement ; and, a few short years of 
youth and splendour over, it appeared in its own native depravity. 
The old Lady Mowbray lived on to extreme old age. Marian never 
fersook her, though she was a most unloveable person; but strove 
with unremitting attention to compensate for the only fault she ever 
committed — that of having loved and trusted her faithless son. A 
few years after Lord Mowbray's marriage, I was presqnt at his first 
interview with Marian. Her feelings were then tried to the utter- 
most; nor was she afways exemptfrom blame in point of tewper. 
Her indignation at witnessing the behaviour of Lady Mowbray iß 
the Dowager, sometimes b^oke forth in expressions of cpntempt ; 
for, as years go on, they add something to the as^ervl^ ^t «wt^ 
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temper, one only being's excepted, — Imean, General Montgomery^s! 
and in poor Marian's case, who can wonder it should have been so? 
The world called Lord Mowbray a good man, for he was rieh and 
lavish ; the world called him a good-natured man — for hc was a 
witty, gay, convivial companion. He had ialents which effected 
some public servicesV for which Government thought fit to reward 
him with emoluments and honours. He had friends, or persons 
who assumed the title of friends, glad tobe bis guests, or win bis 
money. He conformed in the Country (for it is held that people 
of fashion in Town are without souls for the season) to the outward 
rules of the established religion, and went to church, looked grave, 
talked otexample, and dozed in a very respectable manner through 
the sermon ; invited the clergyman of the parish to his Sunday's 
dinner regularly, and, as hecame, swore the parson was a very 
good fellow; but his heart was cold, and the wit which exhilarated 
others shed no brightness within ; for when he made his Company 
laugh, he must frequently have shuddered at the contrast which he 
feit was so strikingly depicted in his own breast." 

" You draw a melancholy picture of a mere man of fashion/ 9 
observed the young nobleman. 

44 Receive it, my dear friend, for trüth, on the faith of my expe- 
rience," replied the Colonel. " Yet this very faul.ty and almost worth- 
less man was gifted with a power to fascinale, such asl have rarely 
seen equalled. Young, old, middle-aged, all ownöd the spell : no, by 
Heaven! he was not intended to be, by nature, what he was by art. 
I loved him very sincerely; yes, I affirm, I love the memory of his 
fascination still; but as, in after-üfe, something of similar character, 
whether of good or evil, is always seen in those of the same race, 
though it may be modified, eradicated, or encouraged by circum- 
stances, I teil you all these truths, Lord Mowbray, that you may 
have timely warning : above all, I teil them to you, that you may 
honour and respect womankind; and, of all womankind, Marian, 
the ill-fated, ill-treated Marian. — But hallo there ! I say ; what is that ?" 
cried the Colonel, starting up : " did you not see a shadow pass over 
the opposite wall ? there must be some impertinent listeners at that 
same window : dead for a ducat!" continued the impetuous Colonel 
as he lifted the only candlestick that now contained any light, and 
hurled it at the window, by which act, they were left in perfect 
darkness. Though they saw no one, they both distinctly heard 
suppressed laughler arid whispering apparently procceding from 
some persons under the window, which seemed to be in derision of 
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the ColonePs vain attack upon them, and was evidently a female's 
voice. 

Wbile Colonel Pennington tumbled over chairs and tables, in en- 
deavouring to make bisway to the window to discover tbe intruderss 
Lord Mowbray was groping about to find the door or the bell, 
(hat he might call for a light, and direct the servänts to search in 
(he garden for the authors of the disturbance. During these fruit- 
less attempts, the little sharp laugh continued, with repeated peak 
of merriment at the confusion which increased, and at the vollies of 
stränge oaths in which Colonel Pennington indnlged; at lengtb, 
when tumbling over a heavy arm-chair, he came prostrate on the 
floor, the mirth of his opponents at this fresh misfortune knew no 
boonds; the Colonel's patience was already exhausted, and, stung 
with defeat, he now seized the chair that had lucklessly caused his 
overthrow, and hurled it, and every piece of furniture within his 
reach, in the direction of the window. Against the window and 
the walls, the missiles feil with a loud crash. The noise, together 
with Colonel Pennington's voice, which, as he allernately called for 
the attendants, and swore at the culprits who had escaped hiiu, rose 
to a Stentorian pitch, at length awoke many of the inhabitants of 
the Hall, who came running to his assistance, one after another, as 
fast as they could scrarable on their clothes. 

Mr. Sampson Skinner was the first who appeared, wrapped in a 
flowered silk bed-gown, and red velvet cap on his head, bearing a 

I light; next came Miss Macalpine, in a flounced dimity night-dress, 
her face showing the hard ünes of sorrow and age from beneath 
the well-plaited frill that bordered her coif. u Mercy on me ! " said 
Lord Mowbray to himself; u can that be the Colonel's beautiful 
Marian? Heavensl what a face! what a figurc is that for a keröine 
de roman ! what a subject for Flirtation!" 

Next arrived Sir Richard Townley, with his hair en papillottes, 
his sharp nose covered with snuff, his lean legs, like two bare 
bones, appearing under his black silk inexpressibles, a drawn^wor4 
in one band, and a taper in the other. These, with sundry servänts 
ofthe household and ladies' maids, were assembled and assembling« 
round the infuriated Colonel, who, half ashamed at the misqhief 
he had caused, and the disturbance he had created, for, peihaps, 
ouly a silly, inquisitive intrusion on the part of söme of the domes- 
tics of the family, scardely knew what to say or how to explain what 
I had happdned ; but his wrath was rtpt sufficiently appeas^d for him 
to be rational, and therefore turning the tide ol Itls db^toaawe^ 
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agatnst tbe parties who stood before hina, he iaquired, angrüy,f* 
" What the deuce they all meant by such eonfusion and dismay?'' 

" Wby, did yoü not call tot help, Sir ?" said half a do?en yeiees 
atenee. 

" And isn't here the window all smattered to pieces, and the für- \ 
niture tossed abotit, «s if Old Nick had been playing at nine-pins?" ja 
said Mrs. Fenton, the housekepper. 

u Keep mel what's all this datier about?" iaquired Miss Maeal- m 
pine, in a somewbat peevish tone. " Can your Lordship explak?" | 

" Indeedl" cried Mr. Saropson Skinner, " the case seems to speak s* 
for kself; tbere has been anattempt at forcible eairance agaiost the « 
peace of our Sovereign Lord the King. Observe, Gentlemen, the 's 
whole window is destroyed, and even the window -firames and tfceir n 
appurtenances much injured." 

"Pshaw! man! I know thatl what signifiep talking about it? tat J 
the ihing to discover is, who were the impertinent rascals who thrust «■ 
tbetr noses in here where they had no business ; perhaps, as you a 
say, with an intention of breakiog into the house, but for me." 

" They must have cli&bed np with seme difficulty, and doubtkss i 
with bad intention," said Mr. Sawpson Skinner, examining the win- - 
dow ; " tbe quo animo, you know, is always to be considered." 

Mr. Aldget, who arrived at this moment, came forward ruhbiflg - 
bis eyes, and exclaiming, as he caught tbe drift of bis partner's Ob- 
servation, "How! have we bad bousebreakers here? tbat's deathby 
the law, and no bad job for us." 

"Hushl man, you are asleepl" wbispered Mr. Skinner; and 
shaking him roughly as he spoke, the eager iawyer was on bis 
gnard in a moment : — " Has search been made in the premises?" 
he oontinued. 

" Yes, Sir; we have looked every where," quickly answered two 
or tbree of the men-servants : " and besides, the dogs were loose, 
and we cannot understand how any one could have come near the 
nottse. 

w Do you mean to insiouate," cried Colonel Pennington, htsan- 
ger returning at the Imputation that be had been mtstaken, and bad 
unnecessarily raised the alarm — " Do you mean to say—" 

" Leave the business to us, my dear Sir — leave it to us, we will 
take proper measures," said Mr. Aldget; u and it will be hard, ii- 
deed, if the delinquenls escape our vigilance." His eyes now wide 
open, and sparkling at tbe thoughts of professional employment. 

"Psh*wl " cried Ae Colonel, turning to Lord Mowbray. 
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What Lord Mowbray thought all this ttme, it was not easy tö 
discöver; but he stood apparently an amused, ihough quiet spefc- 
tator of the scene, At length, Walking to the window, and examin- 
ing the facilities ©f approach, hfc eontented himself with obsferving, 
that " detected housebreakete would scarcely go off tittering and 
laughing; lhat the Vöices they heard were not those ofmen; and 
that it was probably some of the female servants, or some of th6 
gipsies they had heard of, who, for a frolic, or from curiösity, had 
thus alarmed them;" And, smiling at Colone! Pennitigton, he 
wished all a good night. 

Mos! of the disturbed persons assembled in the drawirig-roöni 
were of the same opinion, and one by one they stole away. " AI- 
low me, Miss Macalpine, to conduct you," said Cölonel Pennington, 
who was one of the last, with the exception of the domestics, tö 
leave the scene of confusion : — " allow me to see you safe to the 
door of your apartment — I hope you will take no cotd. These in- 
solent intruders who have been at work to-night shall rue the hour, 
and pay dearly for their temerity, if we can but lay hold of them, 
or my name is not Pennington. Ay, Miss Marian, 1 was talking 
over old times to the young Lord, when these curious, ill-manner- 
ed vagabonds, whoever they were, climbed the window to overhear 
what was saying, 1 know them to have been eaves-droppers, and 
nothing eise; though the crafty knaves, Skinner and Aldget, (I wish 
Hontgomery read their characters as I do) would magnify the 
(hing into burglary, and heaven knows what, because such things 
are harvests to them : be assured, however, the parties were mere 
tdle listeners, which is bad enough, certainly : 1 wish the chairs and 
Übles bad fallen on their heads, instead of on the Windows; I trust 
their sconces will yet be broken ; and, by the Lord ! — " 

4 'Dear Colonel, dinna speak so loud, you 'lljvaken the General; 
and don't swear. Good night — we Ml tälk- the matter over lö- 
morrow— good night !" 

u Good night! I am sorry I have been the means of disturbing 
your rest, Miss Macalpine," said the Cölonel, as he kissed the 
wjthered band she held, with something of the gallantry of former 
times, and left her at her Chamber door. 

The servants stiU lingered in the apartment; for servants, when 
ronsed from their warm beds, and but half awake, still love to gossip. 
Margery, one of the.house-maids, stood lamenting over the ruin of 
the damask curtains, or rather over her labour of the morrow, which 
she foresaw would be endless in removing the shower o( ^ta&AVoSi 
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had fallen from thc Coloael's projectile candle and candlestick; 
whUe Mrs. Featoa, the housekeeper, aogrily observed, tbat Colonel 
Pennington'* boisterous ways were enough to alarm a regulär fa- 
mily out of iheir wits. u But never mind,' said little Mr. Aldget, 
who, with his partner, remained to learn all he could from all par- st 
ties — -" never mind, Mrs. Fenton ; it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. Your friend Humphreys the glazier, and Squab tbe uphol- 
sterer, will be the better for this; and your friend Sampson Skinner 
there, and your bumble servant, nonethe worse: and it is of ao 
consequence to the General — what 's a few guineas to him, eb ! 
Mrs. Fenton ? — we must all, you know, have an eye to the main 
chance, or we shall lay by nothing for old age." 

" Very true, Sir ; I, for one, always thinks of laying by — that 's a 
fov'rite rule of mine, you know, Mr. Aldget : well, Sir, good night, Sir.'' 

*'Good night, ma'am — but wbcre's my light ?" 

" Here's a candle, Sir." 

i( Oh ! thank you— good night. Come, Skinner :" and so sayiag, 
the sprightly lawyer laid hold of his partner, and at last all the dis- 
turbed inhabitants were onee more safe and quiet within their apart- 
ments. 



CHAPTER VF. 

" A lawyer art thou ! come not nigh ; 
Go, carry to some other place 
The hardness of thy coward eye — 
The falsehood of thy sallow face !" Wordsworth. 

Mr. Abraham Aldget was a country solicitor, who acted as the 
General's-law-agent ; he was not, it is hoped, a fair specimen of his 
tribe — but afforded rather an instance of anomaly in the profession 
to which he belonged. By early dawn, he was mounted , on tb€ 
Generali piebald pony Surefoot, and set off, as he expressed it, to 
take cognizance of the affairs of the preceding evening ; — he migbt 
have said of the affairs of the neighbourhood in general, for hiß at- 
tention was seldom confmed in any of his morning circuits to oai 
Single object. 

The ruling maxim, indeed, of the indefatigable Abraham, was to, 

»ake a journey in behalf of one dient, furnish opportunities by 
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which he turned io account the affairs of half a dozen others ; a 
word here, and a word there, given in due season, in his perambu- 
lations, would, he found, often transform petty feuds and trifling 
jealousies into serious disputes, and thus lay the Foundation of a pro- 
fitable suit; while friendly offers of assistance and accommodation 
io his more peaceable neighbours, in regard to their purchases, 
contracts, bargains, &c. served his purpose equally well in another 
way. It is true this latter eoneern in their interests ended, iike the 
more hostile proceedings of the law, in long bills, with the ilems : 
41 Leiters read, attendance given, Interviews with A. and counter- 
mterviews with B.; detained a long time. Journey to C, and ex- 
penses the whole day, &c. &c." But though the catastrophe re- 
moved the veil and left the astonisbed clients, in both instances, 
without ground to dispute the accuracy of such a diary, and pro- 
hably, with no substantial benefit derived to them beyond their dear- 
bosght experience, still they were invariably glad to pay, to escape 
the last and great misfortune of all, — an action for the bill ; — and 
thus lived and became rieh, Abraham Aldget and his partner. 

Actively, bowever, and with a zeal and gravity becoming the duty 
he was upon, Mr. Aldget bestrode his pony on the present occasion, 
and he quitted Montgomery-hall with an assurance that he would 
not retttrn and leave the offenders who had so boldly disturbed the 
repose of its inhabitants nndiseovered. The first house in the vil- 
lage which caught his attention was the barber's shop, being also 
the eoffee-house of the place. Mr. John Combie, its oecupier and 
master, was well calculated for the double post which he held of 
tonsor and host. He was at once civil and loquacious, a deep po- 
litteian, and a fellow of infinite jest and humour; equally at home in 
settliog the affairs of the nation or of his neighbours over a glass of 
punch, as in amusing a customer when operating on his chin; and 
such his populartty for talent and conviviality, that he was invariably 
ealled to the chair at every village festival, where he ^hone the 
Swift of his eirele. 

To this person, Abraham Aldget determined to address his first 
inquiries, persuaded that if aught were known of the last nigbt's 
proeeeding, he was the man to be acquainted with it, and the very 
uan of all others to dtsclose what he knew. He made up, therefore, 
to the shop door, and, leaning over his pony's neck, ealled in a 
cracked voiee, which he tried to modulate into a tone of condescend- 
mg familiarity to its inmate, " Is Mr. John at home ? I say — any 
one in the shop?" when John Combie in proprio, persona, ^ük 
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well-powdered wig (fit emblemof his art), and smirking face, pop- 
ped out of tbe back parlour, the caffe apartment of the house. 
u Ob Mr. Aldget, Sir, is it you ? won't you please, Sir, to uolight? 
here, Ralph, take the gentleman's horse : — a cup of coffee, Mr. 
Aldget? pray, Sir, do." 

" No, thank ye, no, thank ye, my good friend Combie, I am in 
haste. 1 am sorry to say there was a sad affair at the Hall last 
night :" and he related the disturbance. " You must have some 
bad folks amongst you — cannot you look about you and give a guess 
at the delinquents? To inform against evil doers, is a praise- 
worthy action, and is always rewarded. I myself, you know, am 
not backward at drawing my purse-strings when a discovery of the 
kind is to be made." 

" Ah l" said John Combie, with a knowing look, " that takes one 
penny out and brings two pennies in, Mr. Aldget." 

" Well, well," rejoined the lawyer, "but do you know of no bad 
characters in these bounds ? I shall keep the secret of your havifig 
any hand in informing, rest assured ofthat, Mr. Combie." 

" Indeed, Mr. Aldget, you may well do so, for I have nothing to 
inform about. I am truly sorry the good General has been dis- 
turbed, and would gladly name the offenders if I knew 'em, but I 
really do not, 'pon honour, Mr. Aldget. Tis a sad story truly, and 
seems to be of a piece with the broken bridge, and the felled trees, 
and the other depravities committed lately, but I could not preciseiy 
say as how I could fix the deed on any one; but there is a family 
of the Giles's lives down near Love-lane, that they say are a very 
worthless set; but Squire Carlton has taken a great fancy to Jem, 
and always has him along with bim in bis fishing and sporting ex- 
cursions whenever he 's at the hall; and is going to make him his 
gamekeeper, people says ; but I could never positively fix nothing 
evil upon 'em, not I; and for the matter of suspicion, there be the 
gipsies, who are always Coming about these parts. The General is too 
kind, Mr. Aldget, to these vagabonds, and mayhap it's some of them." 

" Ay, very likely, very likely, as you say, Mr. Combie; but what 
is the story of the broken bridge you spoke of just now?" The 
latter having made himself master of that affair, remarked, with 
Symptoms of astonishment, " that it was stränge the General had 
not commanded him to take active measures about it ; but if the 
General goes to sleep, it is my business to be awake, Mr. Combie; I 
shall look to the matter without loss of time — is there no other 
news, Mr. John ?" 
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" Let me see : — why, ycs — they say Squire Carlton wants to 
obtain Andrew' s cottage for bis gamekeeper, and pretends he has 
a right to tfae ground; he has been at tum about it ever since he 
comed down this time." 

"Is Mr. Carlton arrived al the Manor-house, then ?" said Mr. 
Aldget, apparently astonished, u and I not acquainted with it — 
impossible !" ' 

" Yes, but he is, though ; he carae there these five days ago. 
Well, but as I was saying, the Squire, to show his generosity, has 
offered the old man twice the value of his lease; but Andrew will 
not hear of removing; and though he used to be a great favourite 
heretofore, tbis affair has alterated tbings completely, and Mr. 
Carlton don't call any more when he passes the cottage as he used 
to do, nor gives no presents to Ambrose, who is going to be married 
to Rose, you know ; and they say as how that Andrew swears he'U 
go to law and spend his last penny rather than yietd up his right 
to the tenement. It requires only half an eye to see the why and 
wherefore of all this, though, Mr. Aldget: — foolishhe! (between 
ourselves)" said John Combie, with one of his archest looks. 

" A spirited resolve, I should rather say," rejoined Mr. Aldget : 
"Andrew Delvin is right— quite right; FH give him my adviceupon 
that subject, though Mr. Carlton, the Honourable Mr. Carlton, 
ought to have bis way, too, if possible. Good morningto you, Mr. 
John. No more news stirring at present, I think you say ? Well, 
l must not waste time, but haste to business. Good day — good 
day, Mr. Combie. 9 ' And away trotted Mr. Aldget, his brains filled 
with laudable resolves not to neglect any opportunity of making a 
job from the cobler's stall to the princely palace : though his origi- 
nal errand, it must be confessed, was somewhat forgotten in the 
prospect just opened to him of fresh occupation in the affair of the 
broken bridge, and in Andrew Delvin's quarrel with Mr. Carlton ; 
and then, by the idea which occurred of keeping up interests by 
waiting personally on the latter gentleman, whose agency, and his 
iather's before him, had been a lucrative concern to Sampson 
Skinner and himself. In this resolution, he was strengthened as 
he reflected on Mr. Carlton's very unexpected return to the Manor- 
house; occasioned perhaps by some sudden event, which it was 
his daty, for his client's sake, to take cognizance of, as his phrase 
ran ; but it was too early yet for the visit, and he turned to Delvin'a 
cottage, therefore, in his way, where alighting, and passing tho 
pony's brjdle over thepaling, he entered theViille savte\K Ä 
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Assuming an air of protecting kindness, he aocosted Andrew, ■ 
who was busy athis work, with a u How goes it, master ? it is some * 
months since I have had the pleasure of seeing you. Why, how ■■ 
your Utile plantation is grown ! and your garden I Hess rae ! how ^ 
tbriving every (hing iooks ! And there's the pretty moon-eyed E 
Rose, the pride of the village, just as beautiful as ever ! Well! my - 
good Andrew, I give you joy of this little paradise ; possessingthese, a 
you need envy noman." — 

" Nor do I, Mr. Abraham ; 1 can assure you of that, Sir. I have e 
lived here these forty years, and here, please God ! I will die. But ff 
though I envy no man, there's some do envy me!" ^ 

"Oh! many, Andrew. Many, 1 should suppose, must envy ■ 
you." r 

" Very true, Sir ! very true ; but that is not as I meant it, do ye - 
see. I didn't mean that some may say, ( I wish I were as well off s 
as old Andrew Delvin," for that is an honest, natural wish ; and I '■ 
wish they were, with all my heart ! But there's a great Squire not ö 
an hundred miles off, that wants to ferret a poor man out of bis t* 
house: the more shame for *un — but Hl see him hang'd upon one ■ 
of his own trees first." b 

44 How 's this, Andrew! you seem warm, — explain, explain, I = 
beg. State your case ; but don't be in a passion, Mr. Delvin — U 
don't be in a passion : 1 have known more causes lost by loss of ^ 
temper, than by any other way in the world." 9 

" I be rather a hot one, that's sure ; but it's enough to put a * 
man in a passion, to see the rieh and great, who have a power ~ 
more money than they know what to make use on, wanting to de- ? 
prive a poor man of his lawful rights, and turn him out of his own 
house, in his old days, to seek a new place to die in. Why, there 3 
be shame on the very face of such proeeedings !" 

" But instead of getting into a passion, I wish you would explain 
matters coolty, Mr. Delvin ; and then I shall see what to make of 
them." 

"Why, Mr. Abraham, there's Squire Carlton has the impu- 
dence to say he has the power, and will use it if I don't agree to 
his terms, as he calls them, to turn me out of this bit of ground, that 
I have worked in these forty years and upwards ! He has the power 
to do this, truly P dang me! if I believe one word of it. Do you 
think he has P You know the law, Mr. Aldgei," continued Andrew, 
wiping his forehead. 
" You have a leasc, haven't you ?" inquired the lawyer. 
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" Yes, Sir, to be sure, from his own falber ! he can't deny that. 
His falber lived among us as a father ; but this here Squire, whom 
we never saw tili last year, used to comc here when he was at tbe 
Hall every day, cajoling my daughtcr, and telling her how he would 
give her a great portion, and make me a rieh man too ; and wanted 
me at that time to exchange my farm of Del via Side, for one of bis 
new houses out upon the moor yonder. I thought it all mighty 
civil theo, though I did not know the reason on't; bat now 
I knows for tvhy it is, and I despise him for his eunning : 'tis that he 
may setde JemGiles, thebiggest villain in the country, in my place. 
Bat I told him a bit of my mind ; and I think hell not come here 
again in a hurry !" 

" Why, Andrew, you have a good tough spirit of your own, and 
seem to feel (and let me teil you you are right, my friend), that 
in this country the peasatft is as secure in his cottage as the king 
on his throne, and so itshould be ; but, remember, if ever you stand 
in need of any assistance in this affair, or any other, I am at hand 
and will counsel you for the best — but don't give up your rights, 
man, whatever you do." 

"No, I won't; FU go to the workhouse afore that !" said the old 
man, striking his spade into tbe ground. 

" And Rose, hark ye," continued Mr. Aldget, " are you not going 
to be married ?" 

" Yes, if you please, Sir," said Rose, curtseying. 

"Well, take care, child, and have a bit of a deed drawn up, to 
secure you your own. Your father, you know, has got something, 
and that will be yours , won'tit, Andrew ?" 

" Ay, God bless her ! to be sure. She is the joy of her old parents* 
eyes, Mr. Aldget; and I wish it were more, for her sake." 

" Well, whatever it may be, it is always better to look to tbese 
things in time. Apply to us, and we will do that job for you : it 
costs but a trifte." 

"I am sure we are all much obliged to you, Sir," said the old 
man, bowing. 

Abraham remounted Surefoot, and turned the pony's head as 
though he were going to the Hall ; bnt once out of sight of the cot- 
tage, he set off at a smart canter towards the Manor-house. " Let 
your master know Mr. Aldget is come, 19 said he to the servant. And 
the next moment he was ushered into the room where Mr. Carlton 
was still at breakfast. 

" I am glad to see you, Mr. Aldget ; I was goin$ to w&4 fot ^*a % 
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as I did not think you could know of my return ; it is rather uirex- 
pected to myself." 

"Oh! pardon me, Sir," repiied (he wily lawyer, "that werc 
impossible ! Your arriva! among your people causes too muck 
happiness for me not to hear of it ; and the moment I did so, I could 
not forget my duty." 

u Well ! sit down, Sir ; sit down, you are welcome. Will you take 
l*reakfast?" 

" With much pleasure, Sir; a (ine, sharp spring air begets a good 
appetite." And when he had appeased his hungefr, which seemed by 
no means an assumed one, spite of the coJd harn and ehocolate pro- 
vided for h im erehe quitted Montgomery-hall, Mr. Carlton address^d 
bim:"Now we must to business, if you please, Nr. Aldget. You will 
be astonished when I teil you, that Old Delvtn has refused to give 
yp the lease of the few paltry acres on which his bouse Stands, 
though I have offered him handomely fordoing so; füll double what 
his term is worth; but he spurns my offer and defies me : and 
yesterday, whenl spoke to bim, and at last, aogry with his obstinacy 
and unmannerly behaviour, hinted that the affair was in my 
power, he swore he would pull the Manor-house about my ears, 
before heallowed me to turn him out of his tenement : this is lan- 
guage I cannot suffer, and I desire, therefore, Mr. Aldget, that you 
will instantly examine his lease, and see what can be done. I have 
some faint recollection, in old Sarah Woodruffe's case, whom you 
-removed last Michaelmas, that you, or Mr. Skinner, told me I could 
eject her, owing to some clause in her lease. I do not remember 
whether you availed yourself of this; but all the leases, Ibelieve, 
are on the same tenure." 

"Yes, Sir!" repiied Mr. Aldget; "yes, we did : or otherwise the 
old woman would have been there still. But we succeded in turning 
her out — let me see, it was two days before ChristraasDay, the snow 
was on the ground, — and she died soon after, in the workhouse." 

"Well* Sir; nevermind that now," resumedMr. Carlton; "this 
old Delvin must be served in the same way if he will not hear reason." 

" Most undoubtedly, Mr. Carlton, I will look to the lease imme- 
diately. I must be for the next two days at General Montgomery's: 
but I will send for the papers. You did make known to him your 
generous intention, I think you said, Sir, of indemnification for loss 
or removal, &c. P" 

" To be sure I did ; but he is as intractable as a rnnle, and as 
^iciously inclined, it appeais, to me. Righ^ or w^dngj however, 
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Mr. Aldget, I desire lo know — is it not your opinion that I can force 
hirn to law with me, and so ruin bim ?" 

" Nothing is easier than that," rejoined Mr. Aldget; "but theo, 
you know, Sir, with men of character, like Mr. Sampson Skinner 
and myself, if this intention appeared upon tbe face of our proceed- 
iogs, we should be ruined ourselves." 

u Bah ! don't talk to me in that tone, Sir; is it not the very essence 
of your calling to make the worse appear the better reason, and to 
take every thing in hand, however desperate, provided it promises 
(o give you employment? At all events, I am determined the thing 
shall be tried. If a clause in the lease of the other tenant enabled 
me to eject her, it is more than probable the same will be found in 
old Delvin's, if yöu look into it narrowly." 

Abraham Aldget saw clearly enough, that Mr. Carlton's mind 
was made up on the point; and though the recollection of the 
odium he had undergone in poor Sarah Woodruffs business made 
him reluctant to engage in a similar affair, yet this feeling was no- 
thing in the balance against Mr. Carlton's agency : the loss of which, 
he foresaw, might follow a refusal to meet his wishes. "True, Sir! 
ürue!" he replied hastily ; and as if recolleeting himself, " I had for- 
gottcn the possibility of the lease helping us. If we find sufficient 
grounds in Delvin's lease, the case is altered entirely. Nothing 
can be more fair or proper, than to take advantage — hanourable 
advantage, I mean — of such a circumstance : especially when your 
overtures in the first instance have been so very liberal — princely, 
I may say. If we find this clause, there can be no difficulty what- 
ever." 

"Be it so, then, and set about the matter instantly ; remember I 
have the thing much atheart, and it must be carried through without 
any of the law's delays. I flauer myself you have always found me 
liberal; and you will do so in the present instance, if after having 
eiplained my wishes, I find you attend properly to them." Mr. 
Carlton laid a marked emphasis on the latter words, which prodüced 
in his hearer a conviction that sömething worse than no reward 
would attend his neglect of them. 

Quickly, therefore, he replied, "Depend upon my Services, Sir; 
they shall be exerted to the uttermost :" and so saying, he made hi$ 
bow and retired, well pleased, notwithstanding the scruples he had 
at first professed, with the issue of his visit. 

As soon as he had crossßd his pony, this iodefatigable person 
tecoüected another claim upop his attention. TUe a^o\,\\^^\>j oi 
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the neighbouring post-town had a dispute with bis next neighbour, «■ 
the grocer, about a certain bay-window, built to enlarge bis shop, ^ 
whereby tbe premises of the latter were considerably darkened, f ^ 
and his property injured ; so, in the belief, therefore, that an indict- ( ^ 
ment against this nuisanoe would probably be tbe fruit of a sbort e 
conversation witb bis friend, Joseph Drench, he turned a mile and ^m 
a-half out of his direct road to make the experimeat. "At any M 
rate," said he to himself, " if Drench has not spirit enough to go to f 
law, I may talk to Figg on the subject, and bring matters in this ^ 
way to an issue, that will reqnire our interference." f"" 

Pursuing these and other reflections, he rode slowly on ; but bis ^ 
restless mind was always on the alert for fresh objects; and the m 
thought Struck hira, that the Carlton manors, lying contiguous to , m 
the Montgomery estate, would, if united to it, form a property of ,- 
such value, as to render the annexation a matter of the higbestim- ^ 
portanoe to tbeir possessor. It was a thought not to be bastily dis- ^ 
missed ; and tbough Abraham Aldget saw not clearly how any par- m 
ticular ad vantage would accrue to himself in the matter (beyond ^ 
what the changes and annexations of property are sure to afford his m 
profession), still he went on ruminating upon an idea, which in ■ 
itself was life and aliment to his spirit. " I have it," he said, at 
length (and the Grecian philosopher pronounced his triumphant 
Eureka with no prouder feelings tban did Abraham Aldget this so- y 
lution of bis problem), — " I have it ! Mr. Carlton must marry Lady 
Emily. Yes, it must be so : — and no small benefit is to be derived 
from the very drawing up of the Settlements in an affair so com- r 
plicated. Let me see : first, we have Montgomery estate in entail; 
then, failing issue, in entail, to children of next heir — but failing - 
male heir only to Carlton estate, both said properties devolve in right 
to female issue of marriage — and so, estates joined in perpetuity to g 
heirs male and female in succession." 

A deep reverie followed this soliloquy, during which Abraham : 
Aldget conjured up as many fair visions as ever lover did in dream- 
ing of his mistress; but his pony, meanwhile, bad not entered into 
the motives which induced the rider to turn from the direct road 
bome : and, availing himself of the liberty which the bridle hanging 
loosely on his neck had given him, he crept unperceived into a by- 
path conducting more immediately to the Hall. Down this, be was 
proceeding at a quick amble, such as horses voluntarily adopt as 
they move homeward, when suddenly his off-leg slipped into a tre- ' 
mendovs hole, and the shock had nearly bi ought poor Surcfoot and 
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his burthen iato the rnirc together. The former struggled to recover 
bis lost equilibrium ; and the latter, thoroughly roused front his re- 
verie by a sense of the danger he had escaped, now hastily de- 
seended, resolved to place his neck no longer in jeopardy, but to re- 
connoitre before he proceeded farther. As he looked round, he 
discovered that he had left almost all track of the beaten path, and 
stood in a kind of slough, which formed a boundary between the 
estatesof bis two clients, Carlton and Montgomery, and frora which, 
on the right hand or left, there appeared to be no hope of extricatiag 
himself. 

In this dilemma, doubting whether to prooeed or to tum back, 
his attention was suddenly roused by bearing voices that wer* fa- 
miliär to bim; and, from some words that came distinedy to his 
hearing, his curiosity was stimulated to listen to the discourse of the 
Speakers. Leaving Surefoot to indulge his propensity for some long 
fash-budding grass which grew on the farther side of the bank, 
he stepped on, softly screened from Observation by a thick quiek- 
set hedge, and soon ascertained that the colloquy was passing be- 
tween Mr. Carlton and Rose Delvin. 

" Indeed, Mr. Carlton, I cannot stop with you no longer; I 
promised father not to speak to you, and I must not break my'pro- 
mise, you know." 

" Break your promise! nonsense, pretty one!— why, don't you 
know what a promise means ? Why, a promise is made to be 
broken, except it is voluntarily given with all your heart and soul. 
Now, I am sure your promise was not a willing one in the prosent 
instance. Rose, dear Rose, do not say it was." 

" What a pity it is," thought Mr. Aldget, " that he is not a 
lawyer!" 

" Willing or not willing, Mr. Carlton," rejoined Rose, " you 
know I must obey my parents, eise what did I learn my catechism 
for P Pray, pray let go my hand." 

" Nay, now, Rose, my moon-eyed Rose, do not be so coy. Hear 
me you shdl whether you like it or not : I will not lose this oppor- 
tunity. I advise you, for own sake, to let me speak quietly to you ; 
why, dear one|! you have nothing to fear from me. Sit down on this 
bank, and let us have a little eonversation." 

" Well, Sir, remember it is not my fault; I did not agree to meet 
you : you have caught me and— and I must listen to you : butpr ay 
take your arm away, Mr. Carlton.* 

" Your fault, sweet Rose ? no— you can c,omm\V no foa!*~ 
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YouDg, gentle, beautiful, and enchanting as you are, you must be 
in the right. I vow, as you sit there on that baiik, you look raore 
fit to be a queen on a throne than a country maiden." 

"La, now, Mr. Carl ton! don't ye speakso; it makes me quite 
ashamed to hear ye." 

"Listen to me, Rose. It is quite impossible tbat you should be 
designed to become the partner of a country boor, to churn butter 
and feedpoultry; those beautiful eyes were forraed for yery diffe- 
rent purposes than to open on a farm-yard, or attract the louts at a 
country fair; that divine figure cannot be destined to coarse hard 
work ; nor those delicate fingers, which tempt a kiss, be doomed 
only to knit and to spin ! Rose, my swectest Rose, leave off such 
low pursuits. Dismiss Ambrose, and trust to me ; you shall see 
to what a rank I will elevate you; you shall never hear any thing 
but the sweetest sounds ; never wear any thing but the richest jew- 
els ; your beauties shall be arrayed in the most costly atlire : 

( Ecstatic powers shall your whole life employ, 
And every sense be lost in every joy. ,w 

" Goodness gracious, Sir! what signifies talking to me so? just 
like what one reads in a printed book. You know Fm engaged to 
Ambrose Philips; we bave kept Company these two years, and hell 
break bis heart if I leave him, that's sure." 

" Ha, ha, ha!" replied Mr. Carlton, laughing ; " break his heart! 
no, no, men's hearts don't break, pretty one; ' Men have died from 
time to time, and worms have eaten them, but not for love.' — Break 
his heart ! no, no, believe me, he'U go on breaking stones and mend- 
ing roads just as usual, whether you dismiss him or not, as he 
ought to do, for he is fit for nothing eise; but ifit were not so, 
better fifty such hearts were broken, than that you should become 
the prey of a country loon — a Calliban— a monster, suchas he." 

" No, indeed, he's not a monster, and he loves me better than 
you, perhaps; — let go my band, Mr. Carlton." 

" Well, welJ, be calm, and don't. spoil your beauty by frowniag 
so, and I will do exactly as you desire, pretty one." 

u Oh, Mr. Carlton, I am muck troubled in mind; let me go 
bome : — oh! what if father and mother could see me now, what 
would they say to me? what could I say to them?" 

" Why, laugh, to be sure, love, and teil them you had found a 
lover more stiited to you than the coarse Caliban they dcsign for 
yourhusband" 
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" Indeed I could not do tbat, Mr. Carkon; motber would pierce 
me through with a look, and father would strike me dead at bis 
feet." 

"Good God! Rose, it is you wbo now alarm me!" exclaimed 
Mr. Carlton, in affected horror. — " Wbat, are they such unnatural 
parents ? tben, indeed, you sbould have no scruple in telling them 
you have placed yourself under my protection." 

" Oh, Sir, my mother and " 

"Wbat! Rose, am I to be refused and despised,and all my offers 
disregarded for a bundred of i/owr relations! — Pray, how many 
uncles and aunts and cousins to tbe bundred and fourth generation 
of tbe noble family of Delvins am I yet to contend with in your 
favour." 

" Sir, none of my family are noble; tbat is to say, they be none 
ofthem lords or ladies, and that's wbat you call noble, I believe; 
but they be all good people : I have two uncles and one aunt, 
and " 

" Oh ! my silly Rose, now could I find it in my heart to be out 
of all patience with you, but tbat you are so lovely :" andMr. 
Carlton passed his arm round her waist. 

" So lovely," cried Ambrose furiously, wbo had come upon them 
uoperceived, " that you nor no villain sball take her from me : " — 
and he pushed Mr. Carlton aside violently with one arm, while he 
snatched Rose to his bosom with the other. 

Mr. Carlton staggered to regain his feet. — " How now, fellow; 
am I to speak to no one on my own estate without your Ieave and 
aulhority? tbings are come to a pretty pass, indeed, wben the 
clown is to give law to the man who Supports him : — away with 
you, fellow ! or it shall go ill with you. 9 ' 

" Mr. Carlton," said Ambrose, trying to suppress his passion, "I 
find it very hard to keep my bands from off you : if you were any 
other than you are, I would teil you, if you be a man, to give me 
fair play, and " 

" Take that," said Mr. Carlton—" täke that, insolent bind !" and 
he Struck him a blow.which would have brought one ofless stout 
frame than Ambrosa to the ground. 

" Nay, if you be for that work, have at ye I v exclaimed Ambrose, 
driven past his patience : and springing upon Mr. Carltön, he would 
bave borne him down with tbe impetuosity of his ältack, but his foot 
slipped and he feil. 

" Villain !" cried Mr. Carlton, as he tore a stake from th$ hedfe*- 
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row and brandished i( over the prostrate Ambrose — a villain ! you m 
are in my power!" Rose screamed loudly; but her iover, spring- c 
ing once more on bis feet, flung himself upon Mr. Carlton, wrested ■ 
tbe stick from bis band, and hurling it away, cried " There 's for ye, * 
coward I" wbile at the same time rai&ing his arm, with one blow he m 
fetled bim to tbe earth. m 

"Murder! murder! help, help, murder !" cried Mr. Aldget, coming l. 
forth from his concealment, and muttering to himself, as he scram- i 
Ued through tbe hedge, " here are fine doings : here is assault and B 
battery on one band — a pleaof self-defence ontheother — a seduced m 
matden, and a breach of promise of marriage. Carlton versus Am- . 

brose, Ambrose versus Carlton, and Rose Delvin versus I say, m 

murder — help, murder ! will nobody come to my assistance ?" In r 
tbe mean time, Rose was borne away, half fainting, by Ambrose ; g 
and Mr. Carlton lay e&tended, speechless, and bleeding, on the > m 
ground. a 



CHAPTER VII. 

An hypocrite is the worst kind of player, by so rauch as he acts ihe better part. 
While he makes many beggars, he keeps- some. He ttrrneth all gnats into cameis, 
and cares not to undo the world for a circumstance. Ia brief, he is the stranger's 
saint, the neighbour's disease, an angel abroad, a devil at home. 

Bishop Hall. 

" I wonder where Mr. Aldget can be," said General Montgomery, 
when every body at the Hall had assembled at dinner, and that 
gentleman's place remained vacant : " he is not wont to be so late : 
I lear, tbe bustness of last night has caused him a good deal of 
trouble." 

" Doubtless, General, something connected with the affair of last 
night has occurred to detain hhn in the neighbourhood ; but Mr. 
Aldget is very cautioos, and the pony is very steady, and I am under 
no alarm. Mr. Humpbreys, a Utile bit of the fat, if you please," 
whisperedMr. Skinner to the servant, who was carving: " a very 
fine haunch/indeed, my friend Aldget has missed," he added, turn- 
ing to the General. 

% But he was not doomed to miss it, for at that very moment Mr. 
Aldget entered. " I hope you will excuse me, General, and all the 
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ladies and gentlemen," (bowing to them) u I hope you will excuse 
my being so late, and ray dirty boots; but I have been so busy — 
hardly time to tum round, I assure you, so busy." 

" Ah I tbere you are at last, my good Sir; weil, what has de- 
tained you so many bours ? give us an aocount of your adventures." 

"Directly, General — you shall be obeyed directly; only suffer 
me to take one mouthful, if you please ; I have hardly tasted food 
to-day." 

" You must have some dinner first, to be sure» my good Sir. 
Humphreys, let Mr. Aldget have some soup, and the fish ; I desired 
some to be kept ready for you, and," (a pause) " you look fatigued; 
a glass of sherry or Madeira, mean white, wbich do you prefer ? — a 
glass of Madeira, Humphreys, to Mr. Aldget. 1 ' 

"I tbank you, General, a glass of wine wiH be most welcome — 
but no soup — no fish, I tbank you. Fll take a slice ofthat haunch, 
Mr. Humphreys, if you please." 

In truth, tbe haunch had filled Abraham's eye from bis entering 
the room ; and salutations and oiferings of every kind were lost 
upon him, in the contemplatton of this dish of his affecttons. " You 
may give me anotber slice, Mr. Humphreys, the keen air has made 
me hungry ; I have had hard work, Skinner," as he jogged tbe 
elbow of his partner ; but his eye was still on the plate, which 
Humphreys, knowing whom he served, continued loading with, 
choice morseis. 

The General, in the interval, addressed his inquiry to Mr. Skin- 
ner, asking him if he knew whether his friend had been detained by 
any discovery obtained of the intruders of last night; when tbe lat- 
ter, without turnüig his head from the point of attraction, and with 
kaife and fork ereet in either hand, answered — " Directly, General 
—you shall be obeyed directly ; suffer me only to eat a mouthful, 
for I am quite exhausted. Such dreadful events — such awful" — 
but here the eagerly expeeted plate was handed to bim, and all other 
oonsiderotipns beeame absorbed in the enjoyment of its contents. A 
few minutes well employed, howevec, suffieed to tbe rapid Mr. Ald- 
get ; wben turning to the General, he said— 

44 I have been detained upon a very unlucky— a very dreadful 
business. Poor Mr. Carkon has been rudely assaulted by a fellow 
thal resides in the viilage— o»e of his labourets, I believe, wbo workS 
oa his grounds : he is grievously wounded, and I really can hardly 
say whether he will recover." 
" Good heavens! bow very shocking !" reechoed round the takte. 
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"Buttell us how?— where? — in opeh daylight töo? — do let vd 
hear, Mr. Aldget." 

u Was he robbed to any great amount ?" ioquired Mr. Skinner, 
before his partner could reply to the uumerous questions put to him. 

The Company sat eager for explanation. " You shall hear," said 
Mr. Aldget pompously — u you shall hear. The story runs thus :" 
and he began as though he fancied he was stating the case in Court : 
— " Mr. Carlton, the honourable Mr. Carlton, was going fishiog 
— yes, fishing; — he is very fond of iishing, it is his favourite sport; 
— and he chanced to come to a stile, — no, a hedge, — yes, it was a 
hedge, — at the same time that Rose Delvin, a pretty-looking girl, 
was getting over the said hedge. Somehow the girl tripped, and 
was very near having a bad fall, when Mr. Carlton caught her by 
the arm and saved her; but at the same moment, this rüde fellow 
— Ambrose Philips, I believe, is his name — came up, and without a 
word passing, or any apparent reason for such mad conduct, flew 
upon Mr. Carlton," (pause) " knocked him down," (pause) " and 
while on the ground, then and there proceeded to farther acts of 
violence. My providential arrival alarmed him, and he made off; 
but my attention was of course directed to the sufferer, who lay 
extended, apparently without life, and the villain escaped. We shall 
soon, however, hear of his apprehension, for constables are already 

in pursuit of him, and " 

Where did you get the Warrant?" said Skinner eagerly. 
Why, man ! from the nearest magistrate, to be sure ;" he had 
almost said " from Mr. Carlton himself ;" but as the name hung od 
his lips (for the fact was indeed so), he reflected on this want of 
tact which was so near betraying him, and destroying the interest of 
his auditors, in a person whom he desired they should consider at 
the point of death ; and he stopped abruptly, while he kicked his 
partner Skinner's legs urider the table, to enforce his silence also* 
Mr. Aldget's embärrassment did not escape Lady Emily. 

44 Surely," she said, " there must he some inistake : ace you cer- 
tain lhat your alarm at the moment allowed you to understand this 
matter aright P there must be some mistake." 

" Oh, no mistake, Lady Emily !— no mistake : . I can make depo- 
sition both as to person and circumstances." 

14 Ambrose Philips could not have acted as he is represented to 
have done 1" excjaiwed Lady Emily warmly. " There is not a man 
in tbe village who bears such a character as Ambrose for iaduslry 
and quiet demeanour and kindly disposition : but if it be so -" 
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** 1 assure your Ladyship, I am correct," säid Mr. Aldget drily, as 
ifhe had made up bis mind not to be cross-questioned, or unneces- 
sarily drawn into farther details— " I am quite correct : it is as I 
have said, 1 can assure yoiir Ladyship.' 9 

" Poor Rose! I am truly sorry for her," said Lady Emily; " her 
affections were bound up in Ambrose, and they were just going to 
be married. I will still hope your account is exaggeräted, Mr. Ald- 
get, and that you are not yet thoroughly acquainted with the parti- 
culars." 

" I wish I could believe so, since 1 perceive your Ladyship so dis- 
tressed on the subject," said Mr. Aldget; and anxious to give a turn 
to an affair that would not bear examination, he took advantage of 
the allusion to Rose's name, as he added, u It is my province now 
to correct your Ladyship; I am afraid the partiality yoü entertain 
for Rose Delvin renders you perhaps blind to her defects; but it is 
well known in the village that she is a light girl : and, if I may be 
albwed to say so, Hnworthy of the favour your Ladyship bestows 
lipon her; and I am sure, knowing as I do the truth, that in this 
affair Mr. Cariton deserves sympathy more than either Ambrose 
Philips or Rose Delvin herseif." 

"I am very sorry, Mr. Aldget," replied Lady Emily, u forahy 
body who is in a State of suffering; but I cannot believe that Am- 
brose could have been the perpetrator of such violence, unprovoked, 
and, I rather suspect— — -" 
" What does your Ladyship suspect?" said Mr. Aldget quickly. 
" Why, that there has been some reason or other, of which you 
may be possibly ignorant, that, when known, will remove the load of 
guilt from Ambrose. You know, Mr. Aldget, there are at least two 
ways of telling a slory." 

" I always thought Emily's enjouement for this girl would end in 
somethiog disagreeable," whispered Lady Frances toLord Mowbray ; 
" it will eure her, I hope, of taking up people in a sphere of Hfe so 
beneath her own ; one is sure to sufFer for it in some way or other." 
" Lady Emily will learn experience and atlend to your warning 
voiee another time!" said Lord Mowbray ironically, and casting a 
glance at Emily, who sat with downeast eyes and flushed cheek, as 
she heard herseif the objeet of these remarks. 

The General looked at her kindly. " I do not worider you feel 
thisi m y dear love, and we must all confess you pleäd the cause of 
your protegee well; but I fear it is a bad case: we will not, how- 
ever, prejudge poor Rose* but will wait to hear favthev " 
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" My dear uncle!" exclaimed Lady Emily. f^- 

" Hech, Sirs!" said Miss Macalpine, " I wouldna wist. Gin Rose '-- a 

Delvin's fause, there's no' tbat countenance living I would pin my — 

faith on — puir lassie! — trat she was aye adauted bairn; and I mind & 

ye were oft craiking at her, for ye spied mony fairlies in her, that ye Ä 

cared na to allow o\ Well-a-well! wha can hinder the wind to mm 

blaw — no' a bit but it's a pity." ■— 

" A pity, indeed!" said Lady Frances; "and while we are dis- :— 

cussing and pitying her, Mr. Carlton perbaps is on his death-bed, r 

and no one seems to tbink of him. But Emily affects a sort of ra- 

dicalism in her sentiments : and if all the aristocracy were swept — 

away at once — like the old devote in Moliere, eile ne s*en souciera *— 

pas plus que ga — but let one of the people suffer, — and then we m 

hear of nothing but perseoution, oppression, and injustice — and the •&= 

whole force of her sympathies is at once awakened." t= 

" You are mistaken, Frances — you know you are," said Emily, m 

throwing back her lovely head with the look of a princess. I am >s 

perhaps too sensible of the pride of birth. 1 would not for a thou- *■ 

sand worlds, any more than yourself, disgrace it ; but what has s 

that to do with the present question ? Rose Delvin's good name is » 

as dear to her and her parents as if she were descended from a no- s 

bler race ; and 1 will not sit by and hear her so spoken of ; I will do r 

as I would be done by. 1 ' - 

44 What a tirade! my dear Emily; surely this is one of the m 

Speeches you used to learn by heart in the school-room. Miss & 

Devenish would be delighted, could she hear how well you quote ; ■ 

but 1 only* meant to laugh at your romance. You know you are • 

always talking about love in a cottage." « 

Lady Emily looked distressed. " And pray what is ihe chief "! 

subject of your conversation, Lady Frances, if I may take the liberty - 

of asking?" questioned Lord Mowbray. 

" Love in a palace, perhaps," was herreply; " at all events, 
certainly nothing sentimental : I do not deal in sentiment; I leave 
that to Emily." 

** I believe you are rigbt," he rejoined ; " it's best repenting in a 
coach and six." 

u But why must we repent at all ?" said t Emily. 
" Why, indeed ! — except that we do not all resemble Lady Emily," 
said Lord Mowbray. 

" It is as I have the honour of telling you," said Mr. Aldget, who, 
having been called up to the General's stde, was relating the story 
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over again, while the foregoing conversation took place at the other 
end of the table. Mr. Carlton's life is in the most imminent danger ; 
they haye sent to town for medical aid, and Mr. Drench, who says 
he does not know what to think, remains stationed at his bed-side 
to watch over him. I shall be at the Manor-house early to-morrow, 
and shall then know farther as to the issue of the affair." 

" It is a bad business, Sir," said the General ; " old Philips is one 
of the most respeetable men in his Station, that I know. He will never 
recover his son's ill-conduct that man has high feelings of honour 

and integrity, and this boy is his only one. I believe " 

u I tbink you do not know Mr. Carlton ," said Colonel Pen- 
nington. 

" Yes, I have seen him," replied the General, " but not for some 
time. His father and I, unfortunately, differed on some business in 
the county, and his want of temper did not allow us to meet after- 
wards on terms of cordiality : but it is not fitting that these resent- 
ments should be carried on from father to son ; indeed, my re- 
sentment died with the words that gave it birth ; but it is necessary 
that 1 evince it no longer exists — especially under present circum- 
stanees. Emily, dearest love," (turning to her) "mind that we 
send this evening to inquire for Mr. Carlton, and I will call myself 
to-morrow at the Manor-house." — So absorbed,however, was Lady 
Emily in the idea of Rose's misery, that when she quitted her uncle's 
presence, this injunction had entirely escaped her; and it was to 
her sister she was indebted for the recollection of it, in time : an 
instance of solicitude so at variance with Lady Frances's usually 
careless and indifferent habits, as to create astonishment by its oc- 
currence. 

The evening of a day that had brought forth such events passed, 
unhke all others at the Hall, languidly away ; and General Montgo- 
mery called for music at an earlier hour than he was wont. It suited 
with his gentle spirit to dispel the painful feelings which chequer 
life, by the harmony of sweet söunds, and music in his domestic 
circle was ever at hand to soothe the ruffled mind when any passing 
sorrow occurred to disturb its tranquillity. But, . although Lady 
Emily acknowledged the power of this charm in all its force — for she 
resembled her uncle in the heavenly sweetness of her disposition — 
she found its influence on her mind that night exerted in vain. In 
vain she endeavoured to banish the remembrance of Rose and her 
lover from her thoughts ; the sad history returned again and again 
totroubleher dreams long after she had retired to rest. " Erail^t. 
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Emily l" cried Lady Frances, calling from her bed to her sister; 
" it is now my turn to waken you, — what is the matter? you are 
moaning so fearfully, it makes me quite nervous to hear you." 

" O dear Frances, I have had such a terrible vision — there— 
there it is still !" 
f " What is there ?" 

" Oh, I canpot bear to teil you — do you not see it?" 

" Poh ! poh ! how childish you are ; sit up in your bed and look 
about you ; you are not thoroughly awake-yet." 

" Well, Frances, I do look, and oh, fearful sight, there it still is! 
— do you not see it ?" 

Lady Frances drew aside her bed-curtains, — a small lamp shed a 
glimmering light in the room — which was one of those large, 
wainscoted apartments of the Elizabethan time, that wilh its dark 
oak panelling was sombrous even in daylight, and, in the present 
flickering of the lamp, rendered it scarcely possible to distinguish 
objects at the farther end, — but Lady Frances thought she beheld a 
. figure moving through the. doubtful gloom ; and, while she gazed 
intently to ascertain whether such was thefact, or whether it was 
her fancy which deceived her, the figure glided between her and the 
light! Instantly she sprang up and in terror rang her bell. In 
aaother minute, their female attendants, who slept in an apartment 
adjoining, entered the room. " Watson," said Lady Frances, " did 
you hear footsteps in the gallery as you passed, and was oor room- 
door closed ?" 

" My Lady !" said the abigail, Jiardly awake, and as if she had 
obeyed thesummons from habit in her sleep — " What did your 
Ladyship say ?" 

44 Did you hear any noise like people moving, and was my door 
openor shut?" 

" Ohiopen — myLady — no, shut." 

** Which do you mean?" asked Lady Frances with impatience. 

" Why really, my Lady, I cannot say, I came in in such haste." 

44 Nonsense !" replied Lady Frances. " That some being or other, 
however, walked through the room just now, I cannot doubt. Go, 
one of you, and desire Mrs. Fenton to come to me instantly." 

44 Has my Lady seen a ghost !" asked Lady Emily's attendant of 
hermistress. 

" Ghaists ?" cried Miss Macalpine, whose restless disposition ge- 
nerally kept her awake half through the night, and who, alarmed 
at a repetilion, as she imagined, of the preceding evening's distur- 
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tance, hastily entered ttie room. " What is all tbis about 
ghaists ?" 

" 1 don't know," said Lady Emily, wbo sbook from head to foot 
with nervous agitation ; " but Frances saw it too, or I sbould think 
1 had been dreaming " 

14 It? what ? my dear Lady Emily?" 

"O, pray, Miss Macalpine, do not al arm your seif," said Lady 
Frances ; " you only make Emily more nervous. li^vanted the 
housekeeper." 

Mrs. Fenton now made her appearance, ralber displeased at this 
recurring Interruption of her night's rest; but she listen ed as a 
person to whom power was delegated, wliile Lady Frances directed 
tbatthe men-servants might look narrowly tbrough the house ; for 
that some evil-disposed persons, for the sake of plunder or some 
other cause, were certainly wandering about it. " And let two of 
Üiem afterwards sit up in the hall, at the bottoni of the slaircase," 
added Lady Frances ; "our doors shall be carefully bolted, and, I 
dare say, we shall have no more apparitions. — Emily, come — go (o 
sleep again — how foolish you are to be so frightened " 

" Dinna speak sae proud like, Lady Frances : I canna say that I 
just believe in spirits, but Fm no' that sure either that there is nane 
— we canna speak to thae things, it's best to let them alanc athe- 
gttber." 

44 Dear Miss Macalpine, I am too sleepy to dispute with you ; 
pray leave us now, — I shall have the headach all to morrow, if I 
am not left to get some quiet repose." 

But though her sister appeared thus to make light of their recent 
akrm, Lady Emily had been too much agitated to compose herseif 
again to sleep. " Alpinia, I wish you would sit up with me" she 
whispered, " in my dressing room : wc shall not disturb Frances, 
and I shall be better talking with you than lying restless in my bed." 

The pleasure derived from listening to Miss Macalpine r s long 
stories made Emily, in some measure, forget her fears; and in 
their lengthened tete-ä-tete, the time was beguiled tili the morning 
dawned. As soon, however, as it appeared sufficiently advanced, 
she declared her intention of going to the Delvins, and endeavour- 
ing to learn the particulars of yesterday's fatal occurrence. 4t I 
shall be back shortly, Alpinia," pressing the band of her warm- 
hearted friend as she spoke: and then stealing gently through her 
sister's apartment, and hasten ing across the park, Lady Emily was 
soon at tbegate of the Dei vin's farm. SUe o^eueA Cbft wäfcsX«^ 
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knocked at tbe door; there was a murmuring of voices as if in con- 
sultation whether she was to be admitted or not. " Oh ! Vis Lady 
Emily," said Maude Delvin, openiag to give her enlrance : but 
instead of the gladsome welcome she was wont to receive, the old 
couple stood silent, with countenances expressive of shame and 
distress; and Rose was sitting sulkily, balancing herseif on her chair, 
and a half-knit stocking in her hand. She rose abruptly, but evi- 
dently put on a hardened look, as much as to say, I shall not own 
myself in the wrong. 

Lady Emily now addressed Maude. " I have heard a terrible 
story, but I am come to inquire into the truth of it from yourselves, 
and to know if there is any thing in which lean serveyou." 

There was a dead silence; — Maude looked at old Andrew, as if 
she wished him to speak. " Sit down, my good friends," said Lady 
Emily kindly, " and let us talk over this affair quietly : be quite open 
with me; you know I only desire to think as favourable as possible 
ofeverybody." 

" Dear Lady," cried the old man " your kindness quite upsets 
me; my words will not come out of my throat; would to God that 
Rosewere asdutiful a child as ye be a kind and excellent Lady 1 

Lady Emily, that girl — that we took so much pride in — too much, 
it may be, — and so we are punished for't, and she's become our 
shame — and then Squire Carlton — big a villain as he is — yet would 

1 give this very farm, and my whole stock along with't, to know 
that he were alive and well this niinute." 

" Yes, your Ladyship must know," said Maude (taking upon her 
to spare her husband the rest of the tale), " that I have all along 
told Rose no good would or could come of that Mister Carlton's 
hankering about our doors, and I positively forbade her taking 
presents; but she, foolish thing, was quite set up on high, and said 
I talked like an old woman that did not know nothing of the ways 
of the world, or what folks did, now-a-days; every body, she 
said, walked and talked and sat with every body, and folks were not 
so proud now as theyused to be." 

" O mother !" interrupted Rose, endeavouring to say something 
in extenuation. 

" Hold your tongue, girl ; don't say another word — you have 
said too much already : but you see, my Lady, what has come of it 
all — Rose went out, and I fear me she went out by promise io meet 
the gentleman." 

"Lord! mother, 1 told you before I did no such thing!" 
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" O husb, Rose," said Lady Emily; u I fear you have acted im- 
prudently — do not answer your mother in that tone.'* 

" Hold your tongue, hardened girl; I have no patience with you," 
cried her father : — u and so my Lady, poor Ambrose came by 
where they two were sitting, and seeing the Squire, as he told us, 
with bis arm round Rose's waist, he just chucked him to one side, 
and caught the girl away on the other; upon which, Squire Carlton 
provoked and taunted un, tili at last they feil to fisty-cuffs, and 
Philip got the better of him, as l'm glad he did, and hit him a 
stroke behind the ear which knocked him down. It served him 
right, an 9 that it did : but then the law — the law will come in, I am 
afeard ; and if he should die ! oh, what will become of Ambrose? 
Aod for that hussy there, what will wipe off her disgracc P And 
how shall we ever show our faces again ?" 

" I didn't do nothing, indeed I didn't, my Lady," said Rose, at 
last moved to tears, " that I need to be ashamed of ; and if father 
and mother is so hard, it's enough to make me do wrong. Philips 
is a cruel cross fellow, and that's what he is, and Fm glad l've 
found him out before l'm tied for life. What t he pretend, indeed, 
that he wouldn't marry me! I wouldn't marry him, and so there's 
for him;" and she burst into passionate weeping. 

" How you astonish and shock me, Rose !" said Emily compas- 
sionately : " why, have you not pledged your faith to become Am- 
brose's wife? and, after a courtship of two years, will you thus let 
a slight quarrcl separate you for ever ?" 

"I don't care for him," said Rose ; " he treated me like — no, I'll 
never speak to him again !" 

"Oh, Rose, think what provocation he had ; remember what 
cause he had for forgetting himself ; and think, too, who gave bim 
that provocation. You will never be happy again — never, Rose, 
ifyou do not think better ofthis matter." 

Rose made no answer, but sobbed violently. " Oh, my Lady, 
sbe is harder than our hearth-stone. We must pray God will 
please to turn her in time; but it seems just as if we were to be pu- 
nished for having thought too much of her. Oh, my Lady, we were 
far, far too proud of her 1" 

At this moment the father of Ambrose entered ; he took off bis 
hat to Lady Emily, who eagerly inquired for his son. " They have 
taked him away this very morning, and clapped him up in the 
county gaol," said the old man, with a sort of unnatural compo- 
sure : "but I am not afraid; he shaHhave the best cowaasl \w tta 
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land" (striking hisstick on tbe ground) "to defendhira, and every i 
honest man will stand by him, for standing by his own. Yes, I be 
sorrier far for my friends here, than for myself. My child is a good 
child, but their child — I will not say what she is." ^ 

" Well, Mr. Philips," interrupted Rose sullenly, " I will say th» m 
— that if you have nothing but ill to say of me, you had better say it t ^ 
to some one eise, and not set father and mother against their own , ä|| 
child : 1 repeat, that 1 did not do nothing I need be ashamed on, and m 
your son is a most brutal, ill-teropered man, and Fm exceeding j 
glad that I have nothing raore to say to him." v - 

Lady Emily, seeing that matters were likely to come to a ^ 
still worse understanding between the parties if they remained ^ 
longer together under the present excitement of their feelings, de- « - 
sired Rose to leave her alone with her parents and Ambrose's fa- ^ 
ther. " My good friends," she said, as soon as Rose had retired, , 
" we should at all times be merciful to each other, as we hope for ^ 
niercy, and not aggravate each other's faults : if any body is more j 
toblame in this affair thananother, as far as I can see, k is Mr. ^ 
Garlton. Rose is very young, and vainof her beauty; her head has ;) 
been turned perhaps for the moment, but letus hope that what has l 
occurred will be a lesson to her : I grieve that she should be so t 
humbled ; yet her mortification,properly feit, may turn out a bless- ^ 
ing : and when the sting of the reproof and humiliation she has ,r 
undergone wears away, she will, I am sure, reflect and become k 
sensible of the valueof Ambrose's affiecüon, and the wortlilessness . 
of the admiration excited mcrely by her pretty face." >l 

"May foe so," said farmer Philips, "but your Ladyship cannot ^ 
suppose as how I should evcr let Ambrosc take her to wife." s 

** Why nQt, Mr. Philips? a moment's error on Rose's part 
will not destroy your son's affeclion for her, nor can it have 
undermined her's for him ; if you decide thus harshly in the first 
hnpulse of your anger, you will repent having done so when it is 
too late : you have too good a heart, I know, to witness misery in 
others, which a Utile forbearance on your part could have saved 
them, and not feel sorry." 

"Very like, my Lady, very like," said the sturdy old man; "but 
Ambrose's mother was a good woman, and so was my mother, and 
so was her mother before her ; we have all come of respectable pa- 
rents, from father to son, and I can't, do, I can't bear the thoughts 
that Ambrose should disgrace us all at last by marrying— — . I be 
sprry for you, neigbbour Andrew," conliliued the farmer, suddenly 
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ecking tiimself, "and I will not say the word uppermost on my 
«, though l am afraid, my Lady, I loses all hopes of your inte- 
st for my poor boy as to getting him out of prison, which a wbile 
50 1 was thinking of asking; but Nathan Philips was always a 
lain spoken man, and so, once more, there's an end on't, my Lady." 
Farmer Philips moved towards the door to go. " I be sorry for 
011 " he said, stopping on the threshold, and turning to Andrew 
— " I be sorry for you," and tendering him his hand ; but the latter 
Irew back, — "No, Philips, you have taunted me with my cala- 
fflity* you have heaped shame on my face, and I cannot take you 
by the hand." 

"Good heavens!" Said Emily, alarmed; "this is too cruel a 
business. Forgive each other : consider the youth of Rose ; the 
temptatton she may have been exposed to; the want of any the 
slightest proof of actual guilt ; and then the future misery of your 
son, when he finds Rose is lost to him for ever! Consider this, 
good Mr. Philips : think were she your daughter !" 

u My Lady, you are a good lady, and every body ought to 
attend to your adviee : and I hope I shall ; but not now." And 
as if afraid to listen farther to her appeal, he abruptly quitted the 
cottage. 

Having endeavoured, though she feared in vain, to speak peacc 
to this distressed family, Lady Emily now returned as quickly as 
possible to the Hall, revolving how she might best obtain the 
liberation of Ambrose Philips from gaol : for this purpose, she 
soughtColonel Pennington, whom she had known from a child, and 
in whose warm and active spirit she ever met a kind coadjutor 
in all her Utile plans for the good of others. She found him in 
the garden watching a Community of bees, and as much interested 
in the wonderful instinct implanted in tbese Utile insects, as though 
the business of his life were that of a comtemplative philosopher. 
He called her to observe with him some of the manoeuvres of 
that winged tribe, — " Come and learn," he said, " even of these, 
some of that wisdom which God teaches us in all his works." 

" O dear Coloncl," said Emily, a little impatiently, " this is not 
the moment when I can enter into such speculations. At anothef 
time I could take deligbt in them ; but I have something on my 
mind which calls for immediäte attention, and leaves no place for 
other thoughts." She then passed her arm through his, and, a* 
she led bim slowly towards the house, related the scene she had- 
wlnessed at Delvin's coü^e. 
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" 1 dread the consequences (hat may ensue," she added :' " what 
with Rose's excited temper, who feels or fancies herseif wronged, 
and the fury of old Philips, and the wretchedness of her parents, 
unless something is done to liberate Ambrose from prison, and 
to marry the young couple immediately, I fear they will never 
come together ; and then her reputation as a good and virtuous 
girl is gone for ever ! Do, dear Colone], do go, and seek to 
procure the instant liberation of Ambrose. You, who are so ' 
good, will feel happy to be the means of restoring peace to this z 
distracted family — pray, 1 beseech you to go directly." -~ 

"What is all this praying and beseeching about?" questioned ?s 
General Montgomery ; who at that moment joined them. 4< What J 
in the world," said he, with his own benevolent smile, "are you !s 
so eagerly talking about ; as if life and death depended upon it, ■* 
Emily?" *i 

" And so they do," she replied ; and passing her arm througb 
the Generali, as she had already done througb Colonel Penning- 
ton's, she looked, with her beaming expression of lively interest, 
alternately in their countenances, telling her story rapidly over 
again; and beseeching them to save Rose Delvin, by using their 
influence to marry her directly to Ambrose. 

" But, hear me, Emily ! hear nie, my dear, impetuous love ! you <*i 
forget, in your anxiety to do good, that the thing is impossible. 
Philips must undergo the course of the law : I fear he is charged 
with an offence which may turn out to be serious; and for which, 
at all events, he must stand his trial." 

" Well, at all events," said Lady Emily, " I must know how Mr. 4 
Carlton is. Do pray, dear uncle, ask Colonel Pennington to go over \ 
to the Manor-house to-day, and we shall hear the truth from hirn." I 

"It shall be done, dearest," said the General ; " every thing shall -j 
be done : only do not make yeurself too anxious. I am sure you \ 
never wish any thing that is not reasonable and right; and I heartily ( 
desire that you may not be disappointed in this affair of Rose — I I 
desire it, indeed, on all accounts." \ 

Lady Emily was obliged for the moment to be content with tbe \ 
ßromise of her uncle, for she had observed in his calm steady i 
manner, when speaking on the subject, that his mind was already 
made up upon it. The party proceeded, tberefore, in silence towarda 
the Hall, and, entering the breakfast-room, found all its inmates 
assembled. " Well, Emily," cried Lady Frances, "I think you must 
bepretty well fatigued after haviog been up half the night." 
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"Oh ! very true," she eried, "but I had quite forgotten that." 
Lady Emily was one of those persons who did forget seif* when 
tbe interest of others was concerned. "I had forgotten that, and 
now you meation it, I do feel rather tired ; but, dear uncle, I must 
teil you I never will sleep in King Charles's room again, — indeed, 
Icannot. I bad such dreadful dreams, it makes me shudder but 
tothink of them. Besides, what is still more dreadful, I saw a figure 
&liding about the room." 

" What is all this, child ?" asked the General. Lady Frances, 
»4o seldom gave herseif the trouble to speak when any body would 
do it for her, though she had been unfeignedly alarmed at the 
Events of the past night, and was by no means disposed to let them 
»ass by in silence, looked at her sister, as much as to say, " Do 
ou teil the story." And Lady Emily accordingly related how they 
ad been disturbed ; and wound up tbe wbole history by saying, 
alf seriously, " I do really think that some misfortune is about to 
efall the family, — that is what you would think in Scotiand, AI- 
inia, is it not ?" 

u Dinna be boding mischief," replied Miss Macalpine, " dinna 
peak o' thae freits at aV 

" It would be a misfortune, indeed," rejoined Lady Frances, " if 
be plate were stolen, or the house hauated ; but it is, doubtfess, 
ome of the gipsies who infest the neighbourhood, and who cause 
bese nightly disturbances." 

"Very true ; for when it is coupled with the Colonel's story of 

the other night, it must be confessed it looks a little suspicious ; 

hough, had not you, Frances, been a witness in the business, I 

ihould have supposed Emily's imagination had conjured up the 

Ggure : however, I will cite Corrie Loyel before me, who is head 

of the gipsies, now in the neighbourhood ; we shall hear what he 

has to say to it; and if, after speaking to him, these apparitions are 

not laid, we must take other means to banish them. As to Corrie 

himself, I do not believe that any thing would induce him to rob me 

even of a straw; but some of his gang may not be sS scrupulous : 

by the way, that man is an extraordtnary being ; about forty years 

ago I saved his life, and he has never forgotten it. During the 

American war, when we were encamped near Boston, he was 

(aken, and though it afterwards proved a groundless suspicion, was 

near being hung for a spy. I belieyed him, Crom his own account 

at the time, to be innocent ; and, pitying the poor lad, who was 

then little more than seventeen, I used all my mftuetkce, ^V. \&*&- 
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quarters, and obtained bis life. Many times since, in various coun- 
tries, it bas occurred lo me to meet with him ; and generali y, sinciL 
1 have resided at this place, be has paid me a visit once a year, 
I have, bitherto, never bad a complaint to make either against hi 
or bis people ; but I do not like these recent ghost-stories, I confe 
I do not suspect any of my own servants, neither do I suspe 
Corrie himself ; but I do suspect some of his attendants ; and 
shall give him a bint to be off, or to keep bis subjects in bette 
Order." 

"Yes," observed Colonel Pennington, "the gipsies are inon 
under subjection to their chief than is imagined : they are a ver 
wonderful race. I have taken some pains to make myself intimale 
with their peculiarities ; and as tbey are scattered over the face 
of the whole habitable globe, I have, in all my wanderings, hat} 
opportunities of observing them. Though their different tribes allf 
appear to have distinct languages, and as many d ist inet religions 
(as far as they profess any), each approaching more or less to the 
language and religion of the people among whom they sojourn; yet, .„ 
this adoption of language and religious opinions arises, I am inclioed 
to think, from motives of policy merely, as they have in fact a ^ 
language, if not a peculiar worship, of their own. Ask themto^ 
teil you what language they speak, and they reply in gibberish ; but J 
this is only to evade inquiry ; for a very liltle attention and habit 
will soon enable any one to distinguish their common parlaoee 
with the natives from their regulär and unmixed discourse amongst 
themselves. They are also füll of peculiarities. I remember that 
the gipsies in Hungary have the greatest passion for any tfaing 
sbining or glitten ng, however worthless in itself : this propensity 
is, to be sure, common to all ignorant and barbarous races ; indeed, 
it may be said to be inherent to human nature — to the weaker part, 
at least, for we remark it in women and children ;" turning, as he 
spoke, to Lady Emily. 

"Nay, no harsb reflections, dear Colonel!" exclaimed Lady 
Emily, "or $e shall not listen to you." 

" You are truly an exception ;" laying his rough hand on her arm, 
as he continued : " It must be said in favour of their taste, however, 
that the Hungarian gipsies now and then show a partiality for 
shining substances of Sterling value — gold and silver plate, for in- 
stance — which they hesitate not to purloin when occasion offers; 
and of this, with jewels, and other Ornaments of price, each family 
ofa tribe have generally a sacred störe ViawdeA Ao^wtoovsv q\ä^- 
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ratioa to another, which is preserved as a precious inheritance 
lalienable under whatever reverses of distress or poverty. AI- 
ough it is difficult to ascertain what mode of worship they follow, 
e HuDgarian gipsies bave a translation of the Lord's Prayer, in 
eir own tongue. And as far as my own observations can Warrant 
ie remark, I think them in general a harmless, wandering race; but 
is a lamentable consideration, that so numerous a body of people 
lould be suffered to exist witbout any systematic attempt at ame- 
orating their condition. In Hungary, prejudice is strongly against 
hem, and the belief is current tbat they are cannibals. It may be, 
iowever, and most probably is, without foundation, for I fcannot 
magine — " 

The entrance of a servant here broke off the Coloners aecount of 
the gipsy tribes, or, with his propensity to dwell on any subjeet that 
be had once undertaken, there is no saying to what length he might 
have led his auditors in the discussion. " Farmer Philips, Sir," said 
the servant, to General Montgomery, " presents his duty, and begs 
to say a few words, if you will be pleased to see him." 

"Philips!" said the General, as if at a loss for the reason of this 
request; "why, whatdoes he want? Oh! I know. Well, show 
Farmer Philips into my room; I will speak to him directly." Gene- 
ral Montgomery remained for a moment silent, then rose and walked 
towards the door which led to his study ; Lady Emily, whose eyes 
had been fixed on his countenance from the instant she had caught 
the name of the person inquiring for her uncle, followed, and taking 
him affectionately by the hand, said, "Dearest uncle, pray do all 
you can for Ambrose, and for the poor Delvins." 

" I will do all that I can, dear," said the General, kissing her 
forehead; and he hastily left the room. Lady Emily walked to 
the window, to hide the emotion which the renewal of this painful 
subjeet had caused her, and waited long in anxious expeetation of 
the GeneraPs return. He came not, however ; and when they met 
he was silent, and she failed not to augur confirmation of her worse 
fears from this unusual mystery. 4 
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CHAPTER VIII. *pi 
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I lent my back unto an aik, l^ 

1 thought it was a trusty tree; 
But first it bowed, and syne it brak, ■* L- 

Sae my fause luve's forsaken me. Old Bällad. |m 

"Do any of you wish to see my friend, Corrie Lovel?" saidj 
General Montgomery, as he half-opeaed the library-door, and per-,i " 
ceived the family parly asserabled there; "he is in the court-yardj-; 
in his carriage, and I am going to speak to him." , 

"Oh! yes, I will go," said Lady Emily : and every body pre- * 
pared to follow the General, except Lady Frances. *" 

" In his carriage, indeed! My uncle really humours those people 



too much; at least, if there is any thing worth seeing, we can see 
it from the window :" and Lady Frances placed herseif in *fm- 
teuil by the open casement The room, however, was soon de- ^ 
serted by all but herseif; and as she sat with her head languidly 
resting on her beautifully turned arm, she perceived the party, Lord 
Mowbray among the rest, supporting Lady Emily, as they stood ^ 
on the Steps of the entrance. She saw them wait with impatience 
and interest, white General Montgomery beckoned Corrie Lovel 
to draw nearer to them. m 

The appearance of the old man was calculated to arrest attention. * 
Seated in a sort of cart drawn by donkeys, and conducted by his ^ 
grandchild Lushee, he looked the chieftain of his wandering tribe: 
a silvery beard reached almost to his waist; his head was bald, and ** 
of a shining whiteness, contrasted with the olive tint of his face: '*- 
his small piercing eyes, overhung by füll shaggy eyebrows, glanced * 
brightly ; and the keenness of their expression would have indicated ' m 
an absence of all truth and integrity in the character, had not a 9 
redeeming expression of open frankness played about the mouth t ~ 
and forehead. His dress, in its way, was as remarkable as his phy- 
siognomy : — a shallow-crowned hat was lowered in his band as he " 
approached the Company ; it had been black, but was become brown ! 
with time and weather ; its shape, originally triangulär, was now * 
beyond definition, and the golden honours which had formerly ■ 
graced its border, preserved no relic of their former lustre. The * 
hutton-)oop, which had been wont to shine so brilliantly in front; ¥ * 
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tow scarcely restrained the five black cock feathers, placed cross- 
rise, in mock distinction of the wearer's authority. His neck, the 
loble column on whicli Nature's great Architect has placed the head 
>f man, exalting his physical as well as moral vision by the gifts 
>estowed upon him, was bare and open, save that a ribbon loosely 
sonfined the collar of his snow-white shirt. He wore no waistcoat, 
nor none was visible ; but a stripe of some dingy scarlet vestment 
narked the line in front, down the breast of a coarse covering of 
brown sheepskin, that served him for a coat, and appeared to have 
nndergone little transformation from the original fashion which it 
had worn on the back of its first bleating owner, for it loosely en- 
veloped the body only down to the waist ; was without sleeves, and 
was confined by a strong girdle of leather, and a large silver buckle 
of antique form. His arms were clad in the undressed skins of some 
animal, apparently the deer, and fitted nearly to the shape, reaching, 
however, but little below the elbow, where the linen was seen again 
in its brilliant whiteness, and opposed itself to his dark-toned skin, 
like a picture of the Italian school, where white is rejected in the 
carnation, and employed only where the object really is white. 
Lord Mowbray was Struck with it ; for it brought back to his mind, 
scenes, where every common beggar in the streets looks like a 
figure stepped out from one of the impressive and deep-coloured 
works of Sebastian del Piombo or Guercino. 

Corrie Lovel, besides this body covering, wore a large wrapping 
cloak, somewhat resembling the Spanish in its fashion, hanging 
from his Shoulders, apparently to be closed or thrown back, as oc- 
casion required ; its texture showed the Service it had done ; and, 
as he threw it from him when descending from his vehicle to make 
obeisance te the party, the large clasp that attached it caught Ge- 
neral Montgomery's eye, and he exclaimed — " Well, Corrie, I see 
that the token of times past is still in existence, and I hope you need 
öever be driven to seek its value by its weight." 

"It raust go hard with Corrie Lovel, honoured General, before 
be parts with what he values next to life itself." 

u Why man, you won it, and may wear it proudly ; but had you 
followed the career it opened to you at the time, you had been 
better off now." 

The facts connected with the clasp in question were associated 
with a circumstance already alluded to by General Montgomery, 
afler the eventful escape of Corrie from a halter. He had devoted 
himseif for some time to the Service of his benefactor* under an im- 
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pression that, in lhat scene of danger, opportunity migbt be afforded 
lo render back Ihe debt he had incurred. With tliis impression, 
he solicüed the General, then a young aid-de-camp, to remain with 
him as one of his atlendants, and followed bim to the field on all 
occasions. In a particular instance, he was eminently successful: 
— ihey had been surprised by a recruiting party, and nearly over- 
whelnied by superior numbers; ihe General's borge was wounded, - 
and, to save him, Corrie had 7 given up his own, and engaged hand J 
(o hand with an officer of the American troops, whom he overcame, ; 
and the cloak and clasp which he now wore had been the spoils of 
his fallen enemy. The daring and intrepidity he displayed on this. ~ 
and other occasions were so great, that a very favourable idea be- 
gan to be enterlained of him, and his palron would have found 
little difficulty in promoting his interests as a soldier ; but no indoee- 
ment beyond gratitude could ever prevail on Corrie to continue in - 
the Service; and when the General returned, on the conclusion of 
the war, to England, hisattendant quitted him; but he remained 
ever after, as circumstances proved, gratefully alive to the remem- t 
brance of what he owed his benefactor. 

Corrie Lovel now stood on his feet before the party. " How are 
you V said General Montgomery ; " I am sorry to see you not quitc * 
so active as when our acquaintance first began." 

" Ay, honoured Sir, youth cannot be staid, and I know not that * 
I would go back for mine, were it in my power to do so." 

" There is hardly any thing that I know which is worth the '" 
trouble of going back for," said Lord Mowbray to Lady Emily, " not p 
even youth ; but if it would always last as it is, it would be pleasant f 
enough." < K 

" Oh, yes," she replied, gaily, " I am so very happy, I desire no j * 
change; I do not conceive how I could be happier than at thepre* J 
sent moment, only for poor Rose." j ~ 

" You are very young, indeed," was Lord Mowbray's reply, J 
looking at her doubtingly, as if he knew not whether she spoke 
really in the innocence of heart. If he had looked at her agaio, as 
she turned with the simplicity of youthful enthusiasm to listen while 
Corrie Lovel continued speaking to the General, Lord Mowbray 
would have acquitted her of all affectation ; but her sister had spoken 
from the window above, and he was engaged in replying to her; 
for, spite of his better judgment, Lady Frances never addressed bim \ 
without fascinating his attention. 

General Montgomery continued talking to Lovel, and at length 
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said, " I have a question or two to put to you, Corrie, which you 
must answer on your allegiance." 

" Your servant is ready to aoswer," was the prompt reply : and 
itwould have been difficult for the keenest cross-questioner in a 
court of justice to have discovered, in the features of the party ad- 
dressed, Che slightest Symptom of anxiety at this approaching exami- 
nation, or the smallest Variation in the fixed gaze which he turned 
on the general, while he awaited his interrogatories. 

The General proceeded. " Do you hold yourself responsible, 
Corrie, for all the people in your Company P are they all honest ?" 
Corrie started at the word honest, and paused; then said, " I will 
be responsible, General, that none ofmine shall ever härm or in- 
trade upon what is yours. But, honoured Sir, wrong me not by 
half words and doubts, for I owe you everlastiog gratitude; if you 
have suffered loss or cross from any of my people, teil me" (and 
Corrie Lovel raised his hand, and his features bespoke all the vehe- 
mence of indignation) ; " for redress you shall have, and vengeance 
shall fall on the guilty." 

" My good Lovel, I do not doubt you, and I may wrong those 
about you ; but circumslances have occurred, and my own servanls 
are too trusty and too attached, I am willing to beiieve, for me lo 
suspect them, to render inquiry necessary. I speak to you without 
attaching, for an instant, any suspicion to yourself, because I know 
you well ; but in the best ordered societies rogues sometimes will 
gain admitlance, and it may be — here, step aside that I may speak 
to you apart :" (and Corrie followed General JVlontgomery as he 
moved towards the end of the flight of Steps) — " it may be some of 
your followers are to blame." They contioued talkiog for some 
time alone ; and Emily, meanwhile, with Colonel Pennington and 
Miss Macalpine, were amused with the little Lushee's vivacity, who 
had always a ready answer to their questions. 

At length Lady Emily, who had conquered the alarm she had feit 
on first seeing Corrie Lovel, held out her hand to Lushee, and Said, 
u Come, teil my fortune, Lushee. I promised, some days ago, that 
you should do so :" alluding to her meeting them in her morning's 
walk with Rose. 

Lushee sprang forward, but not before she had directed her quick 
glance towards her grandfather, who still remained in conversation 
with the General; and at the same time, in a sharp, shrill voice, 
which made Colonel Pennington start, as if he recognized in it some- 
thing familiär to his ear, she uttered the foUowrog ^notö& \ — vv \öl — 
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dwi — try — schtar;" and and spreading open the fmgers of botb 
her hands, seemed waiting for his answer. Corrie answered the 
youthful sibyl in the same unintelligible gibberish, in an under voice. 
Before Lushee approached, however, to perform her lask of pal- 
mistry, she first wiped her hand on her shabby garments, then heW 
it out to take the fair hand of Lady Emily; but her arm, dark as it 
was, might have disputed the superiority -, for in hands, as in coun- 
tenances, colour is the least part of beauty, and the long slender 
fmgers and acorn-shaped nails of Lushee's tiny hand, rendered it 
beautiful of its kind ; nor was she, it may be presumed, wholly un- 
conscious of this charm. " Now, lady," said she, " let me see the 
lines on that pretty palm at leisure ; do not be in such haste äs the 
last time, for I have a deal to say, lady ; but," (speaking to Lord 
Mowbray, who had turned from Lady Frances to observe what was 
passing) "if you please, young gentleman, keep away — for all 
things are not for your hearing, you know. There, now, lady love, 
I see that by this line which crosses that one, you will have a jour- 
ney, and very soon ; it will give you much paln, but some pleasure 
too, for here is the line of life sweetly interwoven with a mazy 
thread of blue veins ; they are the pleasures and fountains of life 
which give joy and peace. Do you take me, sweet lady ? Now, be . 
heedful, and mark Lushee's words, and do not look about you, nor : 
at the young lord there : for though, true, he be so tall, so hand- , 
some, so courtly, you must not let your fancy wander thöre. Hell - 
but deeeive thee, and leave thee to tears and sorrow," continued the ? 
little prophetess, in a half-whisper to Emily, who began to be r 
evidently distressed. " He has won many hearts, and all as easily f 
as Lushee gathers nuts, and has cracked them as easily too :" (here r 
her penetrating gaze was directed füll on the young lord.) a Now, . 
look, lady, please to look in my face, and teil me if Lushee has not , 
said a true word ; hast not set thy fancy on one who has not set his » 
fancy on thee ? Isn't it as Lushee teils thee ?" 

" No, indeed," said Lady Emily, very innocently ; " I have set my | 

heart on nobody yet." t 

u Hast not?" said Lushee, quite put out in her story by this sim- - 

ple answer, which she had wit enough to know must be true, by the p 

seal of sincerity which it bore : when pausing again, she took up f 

another thread of her story. "Thou needest be very watchful, not f 

only for thyself but others; there are those anigh thee would work t 

thee härm 1 Look to thyself, sweet lady ! and, above all, look to 

those thou lovest most, for danger islaovem^TOVLtv^vXiem-^ud^on 
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bird which I see in mid-air, carries a sword and digs graves for thc 
unburied dead ! Thou lookest pale and tremblest ! why dost thou ?" 
and the pcnetrating glance which Ihe girl gave her, combined with 
her words of fearful import, caused Lady Emily to shudder invo- 
luntarily as she retreated from Lushee. 

"Nayl yet stop awhile, lady! There are three thingsl must 
warn thee against : — love, poverty, and stratagem !" 

"The first two things," answered Lady Emily, " I know nothing 
about; and the latter reminds me, Lushee, to leave you to excrcise 
your eloquence and your art upon others!" 

"How, Reyena! how? Lushee has no stratagems; she does not 
deceive thee! no, not but dost not thou deceive Lushee? Thy 
beart is it really fixed on no one yet ?" 

11 Not in the sense you mean, Lushee! But no wonder you teil 
fortünes, when you make every one teil their secrets to you ; I am 
tired of hearing mine : letme hear what you will predict for some 
one eise ? Colonel Pennington, come! tempt the oracle todeclare 
your future prospects!" 

u My dear Lady Emily I" replied the Colonel, " my fortünes in life 
are pretty much settled ; and I would not know what is before me 
för all the world's wealth put together, even if it were in the 
walnut-dyed gipsy's power to look into thebook of Fate! (which 
Isuspect is not the case) as far as regards the next coming five 
minutes." 

" Well then, Alpinia! doyou hear what Lushee can gather from 
herärt in regard to me." 

'* Deed no, not I,Lady Emily!" said Miss Macalpine, " I am no' 
disputing the gipsy-body's skill : butmy lot in life is cast! the past 
has taen a 1 frae me, the future can gie me nathing ! But here is my 
Lord Mowbray — why do you not call upon him ?" 

Lord Mowbray, attracted by the voice of Miss Macalpine uttering 
his name, had turned round to where Lady Emily and her party 
and Lushee were Standing; and they all called upon him, asa proper 
object for the gipsy's talent of divination. " If she teils me," said 
his Lordship, " any thing that she knows about me, either of what 
is past, or what is, or what is to be, she will not only amuse but 
aslonish me ; for I know nothing at all about myself, except that it 
seems very extraordinary why I am here to be so informed." 

" Ah! my Lord," answered Lushee, with one of her archest looks, 
and holding up her long taper finger — " ah! m^ liOiA^VVvoxxVxvwN'- 
est well enougb thou shouldst nothave \)cen\\CT^ a\ÄVv«N^\Äv^ 
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beert aching for thee elsewhere! now thou wouldst make other 
hearts to ache. But theday will come when ihings will be reversed, 
and ihou'lt never wed the lady thou tbinkest to wed!" 

41 Who the deuce is she ?" interrupted Lord Mowbray. 

Lusbee weat on : u But thou'lt be a sorrowful man yet ! a sinful • 
one thou art. Think upon the gardeus of Sorento; think upon the - 
caves on its shores !" 

Lord Mowbray, roused for a moment to an eagerness he had 
never before displayed to those by whom he was surrounded, here e 
uttered a sudden exclamation, and seized the girl's band, while he s 
looked at her as though he wouldhave dived into her very soul ; but ^ 
Lushee returned his gaze, and her eyes assumed a fiery sparkling r 
brightness asshe continued : — " If the stars tellme thesethings, why, i . 
noble Lord, question my knowledge and ray power as thou didst but ?-a 
now, and turnedst me to derision? Thou knowest that 1 have 
uttered words that are like daggers to thy heart !" I ff 

Lord Mowbray, though evidently Startled bywhat had fallen froro 
the gipsy, made an effort to be calm. " In the multiplicity of non- 
sense the girl talks, it is no marvel that she stumbles accidentally 
on what gi ves pain orpleasure!" said he, ashe turnedto Lady Emily; 
and then seemed to relapse into his usual Nonchalance of manner, r 
as he added, u but it matters not, youmay talk, child!" m 

Lushee laughed: " I believe I have talked more tban enougb, e 
already ; and will not add to my words, save to remind thee, Lord, s 
that, though the eagle's nest be high, the winds of heaven are higher £ 
still, and may hurl it low; and to warn thee, that thou lingerest not ■ 
here ! Away, noble Lord ! away ! loiter not in indolence ! Blusb, 
since poor Lushee can reprove thy inactivity." 

" To teil me of my indolence and inactivity requires no conjuror," e 
replied Lord Mowbray, with a forced smile; " here — hereis silver g 
for you!" and he walked away, nearer to the window where Lady a 
Frances sat. " I have been paying a great deal of money, Lady i 
Frances-, and what do you think it is for ? to be told that ' I pass my i 
life in doing nothing f " : 

Lushee had followed Lord Mowbray, and was beginning to speak: 
"Get along! go, go !" said he angrily, " and learn your trade better!" , 

" Thou art no judge how well I know my trade,proud Lord! but > 
someday or other perhaps thou mayestrememberLushee's words; , 
tHere are many ways of deceiving — thou'lt learn that to thy cost." { 

" Away with you, child! 9 ' cried Lord Mowbray peevishly, as he 
rew her anothev crown ; M begone ." 
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" She is an amusing liltle black-eyed (hing," said Colonel Pen- 
nington; " it is quite pitiable to see such a child in the ways of de- 
struction." 

" Puir bit lassie!" said Miss Maoalpine, " itmakes me wae to see 
sie an a bonnie bairn sae ill guided ;she'U no be a well doing ; 1 fear, 
you " 

" Guided!" repeated Lord Mowbray, wbo misunderstood her 
Scotch dialect: " Ishould never have imagined she was guided at 

aip 

General Montgomery now approached thegroup; and Lushee 
Lovel ran Co her grandfather, and appeared to be whispering in 
bis ear an aecount of her proeeedings with Lady Emily, and her 
warning toLord Mowbray. The old man broke off fromher, saying 
with an air of command, " Tshib, Tshib!" and, approachingwithin 
a respectful distance, seemed to wish to speak again with the Gene- 
ral. 

" Well, have you any thing more to say ?" asked General Mont- 
gomery, as he observed himstill lingering ere hedeparted! — "what 
isH? n 

(( Honoured Sir! in the press of other matters, I had forgotten 
a boon I would fain ask : there are certain sheep of your's have 
died in the western pasture, there; and your people know not what 
to make of them. Eat them they will not, and to bury them they 
are afraid, for the dogs will harrow them up again. Give them, 
General, if it please you, to Corrie ; they'II serve him and his people 
for a feast. I might have taken them, or have bought them for 
the carrying them away, but Corrie knows his duty too well to touch 
aught of your's save with especial leave; not a bit of wool would 
be disturbed from off their backs, but with your consent, honoured 
General, by me or mine." 

Corrie Lovel waited for his answer, while General Montgomery 
looked around with astonishment. — "Why, Lovel, the sheep, if 
dead, as you say, are your's ; and I shall thank you, as my people 
will too, for their removal ; but in truth we ourselves are fearful in 
such cases how to dispose of them, lest their disease should spread. 
But are you in earnest, man ? You will not eat of them, surely, 
unless you lack other food indeed, and then " 

" We think not that which God kills is unclean," replied Lovel, 
" and we love the flesh that bleeds not by the knife." A feeling of 
horror appeared to pervade the whole party as Corrie Lovel urged 
his request; and General Montgomery, putting a piece of gold into 
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his hand as he ascended the steps, recommended him to provide a 
festival for his people with it, rather than from that which he proposed. : 

Lady Emily, as she re-entered the hall, feit her spirits depressed; 
and though her natural good sense rejected the idea of attaching 1 
importance to any mysterious words that bad fallen from Lushee, * 
yet their import left an uncomfortable impression on her mind, and : 
^he wished more than once that she had remained with Frances in i 
the library. The idea of Rose, and the misery of her family, again ; 
recurred to her; and she determined to visit their cottage, though * 
with faint hopes of finding its inwates more at peace than she had i 
left them. 

With this intention, instead of following the party back to tjhe 
library, Emily equipped herseif for her walk; and hastening through 
the garden, and across (he chase, soon reached the objects of her 
anxiety. Her worst fears were but confirmed by what she learnt 
from the Delvins ; Rose was not at home ; but her wretched parents 
represented her as remaining still the same unmoved and hard crea- 
ture that she had shown herseif since the first of this miserable 
affair ; and the old couple assured Lady Emily that it required their 
utmost forbearance, and the strongest recolleciion that she was 
their child, to withhold them from turning her into the street. 

Their agony of tears, when speaking of the rebellious and un- 
grateful Rose, was more than Emily could bear ; and taking the old 
woman's hand and pressing it kindly, she rushed from their cottage 
little less agitated than themselves. " Teil Rose," she said as she left 
them,— " teil Rose, I desire her to come to me at the hall to-morrow 
morning at ten o'clock : I must see her." 

With a slow and pensive step, and a heavy heart, Lady Emily 
trod her way home. For the heart of Emily was sensibly aliye to 
the joys or the sorrows of humanity; the tenderness of her nature, 
unseared and uncontaminated by the world, led her readily to par- 
ticipate in the weal, or to sympathise in the woe of her fellow 
creatures; and she could become the ministering angel, or the blithe 
companion, as occasion demanded : — ever prompt to dispense coi^- 
fort or promote happiness in others, herseif the happiest in pra- 
portion as she was the means of diffusing contentment around h^. 

As she ascended the terrace-steps, she observed General Mpnt- 
gomery inclose conversation with Mr. Aldget ; and her own anxiety 
led her to conclude they were occupied about the release of young 
Philips from prison. Her uncle's agents had left the Hall alrea4y 
two days, and their business had been completed ; what, therefore, 
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had brought Mr. Aldget back? and the subjectof their con versa! ion 
was one of interest, by the earnestness of their manner. 

While doubtful whether to approach, the General perceived her 
atadistance ; and calling to her in his fondest tone, he said, " Emily ; 
dearest Emily, corae hitner ; I have something to teil you which 
will give you pleasure." LadyEmily bounded forward as he spoke, 
and her heart leapt with as quick a motion almost, as her steps flew 
towards bim. " What 1 dearest uncle ! what ? Oh, teil nie." 

" Why, dearest, Mr. Carlton has caused bau to be put in for 
Ambrose Philips, and he is liberated. Mr. Aldget saw him set at 
liberty early this morning; and Mr. Carlton, he assures us, will lake 
no farther notioe of the matter, and will not appear against him. 
There, Emily, are you not happy ?" 

" Yes, dearest uncle," flinging herseif into his arms and kissing 
bis cheek. "Oh ! yes, I am truly happy — now all will be well, and 
Rose must marry directly. 1 will go — " 

"Stop! dear Emily; surely you will inquire for Mr. Carlton, who 
has behaved so liberall y, so nobly, on this occasion?" 

u Oh, surely," replied Lady Emily, "I feel so very gratefal to Mr. 
Carlton for what he has done. I hope, Mr. Aldget, (hat Mr. Carlton 
does not continue in any danger, or to suffer rauch." 

"I thank you, my Lady, I trüst I may say that he is out of dan- 
ger, but he is still suffering from this sad affair; and my friehd 
Drench, who has attended him, says it will be a long time before 
he is quite himself — that he raust take great care ; indeed, Lady 
Emily, it is a noble instance of greatness of inind, his releasing that 
fellow ; for as I sat by his bcdside, receiving his Orders to that effect, 
I saw what pain he suffered ; and Surgeon Drench came in at the 
moment, and said, ' You must not exert yourself, or I cannot answer 
for the consequence, Mr. Carlton ;' — and Mr. Carlton was all in an 
agitation, Lady Emily, and said to me, 'Mr. Aldget,' no! he called 
me Aldget — 'Aldget,' says he, ( this poor fellow must not remain in 
prison; and if any difiiculties oeeur, remember you have my Orders 
to offer bau to any amount.' Could there be more generosity, 
ma'am, than this ?" coütinued the loquacious attorney : but Lady 
Emily listened to his harangue with impatience, for her thoughts 
were elsewhere, and her opinion of the Honourable Mr. Carlton's 
motives, perhaps, a liltle at variance with the impression which his 
humble servant and lawyer intended to convey. 

Meanwhile, she was endeavouring to relreat from the subject, 
and to avoid all reply to It, when General Moni gomery said, " Well, 
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Emily, you are very happy, I see, at ihis Information : where arc 
you going now?" Emily stopped, and was hesitating. "Oh! I knoto 
where you would go, dearest; but you must not over-exert and 
faligue yourself. I will send word to the Delvins. You already 
look pale and harassed, and remember to-morrow is the bau, and 
I cannöt have you look ill at the good Fitzhammond's festival. 60 
to your room, dearest, and keep quiet. Good news spreads fast, 
and the Delvins will hear of Ambrose's release; doubtless, before 
you could reach their cotlage : to be sure, he will go thither himself 
the first thing; and at such amoment you would only be in the way." 

Lady Emily was obliged to yield a reluctant consent to her uncle's 
wishes; when, kissing his extended hand, and curtseying to Mr. 
Aldget, she withdrew. 

Although Emily's wishes, had they been uncontrolled, would 
have led her to seek the Delvins in their cottage, and to have been 
the first to communicate the happy tidings, she feit a joy in the assu- 
rance that the event would not fall to reach them, and that it must 
be productive of the happiest consequences. Already in idea she 
saw Rose and Ambrose, the mutual pride of their parents, recon- 
ciled and united; and she beheld them established in their neat and 
comjbrtable cottage, the pattern of their native village, industrious 
and prosperous : and she pleased herseif with the thought, that on 
the morrow, when Rose hastened to her with the news, she should 
accompany her back to congratulate the good old Delvin and his 
wife, on this happy termination of all their sorrow. Alas! the 
youthfut heart looks not beyond the present moment, and the felicity 
it expects is eagerly and too securely called its own. Lady Emily 
little knew what a sad reverse to her hopes the morrow would pro- 
duce ! 

The first use Ambrose made of his liberty, as soon as he could 
steal away from his father, whose ariger against Rose, what- 
ever displeasure he feit himself against her, he could not bear to 
witness in another, was to fly to her dwelling to obtain an explana- 
tion of her conduct, which, he doubted not, would be as satisfactory 
and as efficacious in allaying his father's wrath, as in dispelling his 
own suspicions. His liberation from prison, although owing it to 
Mr. Carlton, detracted from its value ; his ardent and honest wish 
to account to Rose for the violence of his conduct on the morning of 
their last unfortunate meeting, although indeed the circumstances 
attendant upön it fully justified bim — all flushed his heart with joy 
and anxiety. - 
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The sun was shining unobscured by a cloud, the birds «inging 
from every flowery spray, and the fresh herbage, springing from 
every clod, beautified the earth. It requires refinement to speak of 
iiese things, but none to feel them: they are given by God to all 
lis er ea tu res alike, for their delight and their advantage ; and many 
i gentle heart resides under a rustic garb, which does enjoy and is 
prateful for them, and such was that of Ambrose. 

As he stepped along Love-Iane, the well-known resort of all 
village lovers, he came suddenly up to her whom he was seeking ; 
jhe was Walking slowly, with her eyes upon the ground, and 
sweeping the earth with a bunch of May-flowers she held in one 
band. " Rose! dear Rose! do you not know me? I am Ambrose, 
your own Ambrose." 

44 Bless me, why who'd have thought to have seen you here? I 
thought you'd been in gaol." 

44 Well, Rose, that's not over and above kind, methinks, to re- 
mind a man of his misfortunes, and the more's the cruelty of it, 
when you consider how I got there. Why, Rose! are ye not glad 
to see me ? if that's the case, I wish with all my beart I was back 
there again." 

44 Why really, Mr. Philips, you took me so by surprise, I don't 
know what to say !" 

44 Mr. Philips! why Rose," and he looked in her face, " are you 
my Rose ? now don't call me Mister ! I had rather ye knocked my 
head with a stone, that I wotild! I did not think, not I, as how you 
could treat a poor lad so ! and one to whom you are betrothed !" 

" Why, I wonder," returned the heartless girl* " what you 
could expect, after the ungenteel manner in which you behaved 
yourself to a gentleman with whom I was Walking." 

44 He ä gentleman! a pretty gentleman, truly ! why, I wonder, 
Rose, to hear you talk so! I never had thought to have seen the day ! 
never. I wonder you are notashamed of yourself; and if you comes 
to that, Miss Rose, why what business had you to be Walking with 
him, or any man ?" 

" And pray, Mr. Philips, what's your business who I walk with ? 
I suppose I may walk with who I choose, and talk too, and hold ßir- 
tations too, as my mother calls it, if I choose; and no Obligation 
neither to ask your leave that I know of !" 

44 Why, Rose, you quite astound me! as a body may say ; why 
isn't you and 1 as good as wedded man and wife ? häven't we ex- 
changed tokens? broke our bit of silver together P and many 's the 
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time, in (bis sweet kuxe, bave we not swore to be true tili deaih ! 
and haven't our fathers and yourn good mother blessed us P and 
can ye oow &a,y I bave no right to know wbat made you keep Com- 
pany with that fiqe Squire ?" 

" You have no right, Mr. Philips, but wbat I choose to give you, 
and I don't know, after what bas happened, that 1 shall ehoose to 
see you never no more l" 

" Not me ! itfit see me never no raojre ! Well now, Rose, you 
havedou? it! Qhfatber! fathsrl" elenching hjs twohands and 
striking bis breast : " you were right then, after all ! she is a worth- 
les^one ! ajpd my fye^rt is all tu^ned to ßtone. Rose, give me your 
hand p n (sUe syflfered bim to take it.) " A short time agone, do ye 
see, I shouldn't have given up this hand to the King on his throne! 
and that I wouldn't, but for wby ? Why, because I tbought you 
had given it to me with a true heart and an honest will ; but now 
— npw tityt I know you, rotten at tbe core, like bad fruit with a 
fair outside, I woujdn't take it, no ! not if you were Queen, and 
€Qurted m,e 1" and he flnng her hand from him. 

Kose aflfected to laugb, and sang as she turned away, Oh, ho ! 
Mr. Jackanapes : — 

* Bat Fll make as light of he 

As he made of me ; 
And Ml be his lose no longer, 

So farewell he.'" 

" One word more, Rose P and his voice trembled as be spoke : 
" whenyou come to a bad end, as the end of such as you will be ! 
— bethink theetben of him who would have cherisbed and loved 
ihee in youthand age ; and with whom tbou couldst have live4 ia 
respectable wedlock: and then look to thy state — despised and 
irodden down. Oh Rose, even now, I almost weep for thee ! Go ! 
go thy ways, unhappy, wicked Rose !" 

Here they were startled by the sound of music, and a smali 
party of soldiers were seen advancing : the little spruce drummcr 
marched fiercely before the sergeant and his men; white the merry 
fife sounded its light shrili voice to make men think that war is a 
igay pageant, and foolish maidens conceive that it ' is a pleasant pas- 
time to follow a soldier's fortunes. The recruiting sergeant and his 
party — for it was indeed no less — now actually crossed the foot of 
the lane where Ambrose had been left alone by bis fickle mistress ; 
and it is no shame to his manhood to declare, that he had wept 
out his sorrow in an agony of bitter tears. These gay sounds, the 
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sight of ihe brilliant regimeptajß, the Glamour ol the village-throng 
hurraing in thoughtless, Ignorant admiration, awoke asuddensen- 
timent, hitherto unknowa ip> the breast of the forsaken Ambrose. 

" Dang it," he said, " I have been insuked^ braved by a man 
who's above me in life, and below m$ in heart ; I have been put in 
prison by him" — and he ground bis teeth together — " for defend- 
ing one, who — ay, that's th^ warst o^'t,— a worthless, wanton 
jade, whom I did so love— whom I do so love — :0h i oh 1" and he 
burst out afresh into loud sobbiflg.— " No, TU ga for a soldier, and 
serve my king and country ; and if a bullet goes through my heart, 
so much the better : for Rose, yes Rose, bas broken it. Rut l'll be 
a man — yes, TU be a man, so there'a an end on't :" and away he 
went, swinging bis arms and striding along t^iti he reached the 
Wellington public-hojuse, where he fqund the sergeant and his re- 
cruiting-party enjoying a cool tankard with a oumber of idle clowns 
Standing with open moufchs around, listening to the insidious 
Speeches of the man ofwa,r. " Come, my brave fcoys!" he cried; 
41 come and see a little of life ; don't stay here, tied to your mam- 
my's apron strings - % come and fight for your sovepeign, and see the 
world ; it's a pity such fine fellows as you should be stooping all 
day oyer a plough or a spade ; better list with me. See here's this 
youngster," (pointing to the drummer) a he's as jolly a little dog as 
ever handled a drumstick, and in time will do brave Service ; why, 
he s as happy a little fellow as is in the land, and that's saying a 
gooddeal. Jim'sa glorious pickle— aVt yoM, Jim ?— and youcap 
take off your ale with the best of us." 

One or two of the women who had been standing gazing around, 
now pulled away their young boys; and, üfting their eyes to heave* 
devoutly prayed, that if such alone were a soidteita life, her pr^- 
cious child might never b$coixie pne : but the youuger and more 
thoughtless members of the Community had diffyrent wishes a#4 
ideas; and when the sergeant called tp one of his m&ü to give Uiem 
a song* a larger circle agajp collected round the porch-doo* of ti^c 
public-house. 

SOLDIER'S SONG. 

A Soldier'g life's a jolly thing : 

He serves his country, serves his king ; 

And when he 's fought on foreign Strand, 

Again he comes to British land, * 

With money in his pockets, boys. 

Oh, money gives us many joys : 

Good ale, good cheer, and what not, boys ? 
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A draught and pipe that never cloys. ' 
Oh, then we rant, and then we sing 
Britannia rule, God bless the King ! 

With my fal, la, la, brave boys ! 

There 's money chinking in my purse, 
You may go fasther and fare worse : 
A brimming tankard foaming o'er ; 
Drain it, my lads, and ask for more. 
Here's colours ! come, my hearties, say, 
Will you not wear them ? yea, or nay ? 
I know your hearts, bow brave tbey be : 
I drink to thee, come drink to me. 
t Oh ! thus we'll rant, and thus weil sing 

Britannia rule, Ood save the King ! 

With my fal, la, la, brave boys ! 

A Soldier's life 's the life for me ; 
Try it and see how gay we be : 
Not a care to vex or teaze us, 
And no wife to come and seize us. 
When with our gay comrades drinking, 
We are spared the pains of thinking 
What may be our hap to-morrow, 
Since to-day we 're free from sorrow. 
Come, brave fellows, joiu our crew !• 
Will you, my hearty? you, or you? 

With my fal, la, la, brave boys* 

" I will!" said Ambrose, half-drunk with ale, and wholly stupi- 
fied with sorrow. 

" What ! Ambrose Philips leave Rose ?" cried many voices. 

" Silence, I say ! or I will silenee you after another sort ! am I 
to be questioned by such as you ?" 

u What !" said one old man with white hair, and in a tremulous 
voice, leaning ona stick, " Ambrose leave his old father?" 

" Father!" repeated Ambrose, with an agonized look ; and stag- 
gering to his feet he seemed about to depart, when the sergeant 
tipped the wink to one of his men, who dashed a glass of spirits 
into the tankard he handed to him. 

" Come, my brave fellow! you will not part without a farewell 
cnp, at least." And now followed story upon story, song upon song, 
tili Ambrose, fired at the confused images of pleasure that the ser- 
geant and the men represented on one hand, and those of pain and 
disgrace which overwhelmed him on the other, held out his hand 
to the former, who, putting a guinea into it, which Ambrose un- 
consciously grasped, declared him enlisted ; and the poor victim of 
disappointed love and intoxication was marched off, between two 
men of the party, to quarters. There, on the morrow, he woke too 
late to reason and a sense of his folly ; the most wretched wight 
that dazzling glory and a worthless woman had ever cozened to 
his own undoing. 
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prand pas, c'est un pas irreparable, lorsqu'on der onle tout-ä-coup tox 
iers, les replis Caches d'une relation intime— le jour qui penetre dans le 
constate et acheve les destructions que la nuit enveloppait de ses ombres. 

B. Constant. 

be remembered that, on quittiog Delvin's cottage, Lady 
I left an injunction with her parents, that Rose should attend 
> Hall on the following raorning ; and when, subsequently, 
fie acquainted with the circumstances of Ambrose's release 
on, her desire to see her protegee was considerably in- 
and the night had been passed by her in forming plans for 
f union of this once attacfaed couple. 
lt, consequently, some disappointment as the hour passed 
I no summons came to apprize her of Rose's arrival. Break* 
over; eleven o'clock Struck ; still she loitered in the morn- 
, and became every moment more thoughtful. " Why, 
ve," said General Montgomery, at length observing his 
)straction, "what is the matter? — you are not in spirits." 
ed, dear uncle," she,replied, " I am not out of spirits — I 
thinking — " 

ikingl upon what grave aubject, my Emily P Remember, 
is Mrs. Fitzhammond's ball, and you must put on your 
lirits as well as your gayest attire. Teil me, dearest, has 
; occurred to make you wear this face of care ?" 
no, dear uncle, no! only I expected — Rose; — I desired 
»rae to me this morning, and it is past the time." 
s you forgotten, then, what I told you of Mr. Carlton's very 
iduct, in regard to Rose's lover? She is taken up, you may 
with Ambrose. Depend upon it, they are too much oc- 
nth each other for her to remember her appointment with 

3 Emily could reply, Lady Frances remarked that she really 
t understand Mr. Carlton's conduct in this affair, though 
t aliow it to be noble — quite Singular. w It is the very way," 
, turning to Lord Mowbray with an assumed softness of 
— u it is the very way to encourage similar outrages on an- 
asion ; it is quite a mistake, quite a misplaced generosity 
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in Mr. Carlton to pardon such a man, at least without having first 
made him smart for his oflfence. Do you not think so, my Lord?" 

" You would, then," replied Lord Mowbray, " were it your case, 
Lady Frances, hang the man first and try him after?" .^ 

"It is most probable," said Emily, who, for the first time, showed 
any Symptom of interest in what was passing — " it is most probable jm 
that Mr. Carlton may, ön reflection, have thought himself in the — 
wrong, and therefore took this measure as the best means of repair- , 
inghis error ; and he deserves praise for his candour, though I cannot 1 
think his condüct either very noble of very singular. All that is left m 
tö ms, when tve find ouraelves to bläme, is to acknowlcdge the truth, 
and mäkfc ihe best feparation in our power." ^ 

u Ay, but to acknowledge the truth, when a man is in the wrong, *- 
Lady Emily, is äs difficult,'' observed Colonel Pennington, " äs to ■ 
find it Out on an^ ordinäry öccasiön. For truth, they say, lies in a 
well, and those who löok for it there, generälly see nothing but the .. 
reflection of themselves, together with all their prejudices and 4 pas- 
sions, änd so ate not ä whit the nearer their object." 

" And wheh you have found it,'' said Lord Mowbray, " what is ,* 
itgööd for ? AH the pleasures of life lie in its illusions ; and the only , 
way to go throngh the world qutetly, is to be content with the sur- 
faces both of things and persons." 

n *fhe only Way," Replied Colonel Penningtori, " to avoid beins 
•put in a passion, is to avoid silly people; but, as the world is so füll 
of them, that to keep out of their way is impossible, t suppose I am ; s 
doomed to be in passion to the end of my life !" 

Evfcry body läughed at this declarätion of the choleric but good- 
natured Colonel. u I will answe* for that," cried General Moni- * 
gotaery, " since the day thät you knocked the man overboard in the . 
Mediterranean, and them jumped into the sea to save his life at the 
rifck of your own, when the vessel Was rnnning nine knots an 
höur.» 

" Yöä, I remember it,* 1 said Colonel Penniogtön in his roughest 
tone. u The fellow deserved to be thrown into the sea, but not to 
be drowned, at least by me; he loved me, however, all his life äfter 
thät affair.* 

" A cnriotis reeipe to beget löve," said Lord Mowbray; " but it 
häd its admirers, though few imitators, I conclude." 

a No, nö! nobody admires a man for being in a passion, Mow- 
bray,** replied the Colonel; " or for endeavouring to save the life 
tbät his passion endangers. It is a badstory — a bad story. I wish 
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lerAl would, just as my friend Miss Märealpine says, * let by- 
te byganes.' Let us talk no more about it." 
link it was miich to your honour, Colonel," said Miss Mac- 
— •• oiie might ken ye had ä drap of the trüe bhrtd in your 

ave remarted," said Lord Möwbr&y, il that there is some- 
tceedingly cottgenial in Scoteh Wood fahli water.*' 
w, my Lord ? w said Miss Macalpine, 
st, you know, there is a drop 6f tht ttiorning de*, ör right 
irentosh, to which I have heard it reported all yoiir couiitry 
e particularly addicted ; and thfcn I riiyself Sa w an instance 
mg lady (one, too, who had hever resided in th6 icountry of 
estors), who, from a sort of instinetive love of water, took 
shoes and stockings, and very deliberately forded a rapid 
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Emily, who had once more relapsed into sitent thöughtfut- 
arted at the latter part of Lord Mowbray's Speech, and In- 
rily looking up, blushed deeply; while Lord MoWbray coh- 
iä with affected gravity : — " Now, I coiiceive that this Very 
linary proeeeding could ohly arise from that instinetive love 
*, which the torrents and perpetual rains, ötc. abouüding, I 
ärd, in Scotland, naturally enough produce; and thfs sup- 
seems confitmed by the Story of Colonel PenhingtönV 
; into the sea. Do yoü not agree with me, Lady Emily ?* 
>lushed yet more deeply, but could not help smilittg with 
tsness, as she replied, hurriedly, <l Really, my Lord, 1 do 
fr; I never was in Scotland ; why do you refer to nie an the 

ly, what is the matter, Emily?" said the General; " öne 

nagine it was yourself whom Lord Mowbräy had seett." 

1 so it was, dear uncle," replied Emily in confasion ; " mtnb 

t very pretty exploit." 

\ not possible 1" cried her sister. " A very pretty öipbit, attd 

pretty confession truly !" 

" rejoined Lord Mowbräy, with more earnestness 6f &t- 

l than was usüal with him, " it is a very pretty confession; 

very body told their peccadillos with the same cändöur, 

ild be apt to fall in love with follies." 

Frances coldly desired to know the Solution öf the enigma ; 

nther party seemed disposed to reply, she turned from them, 

ig with an expression that could not Y>e m\a\v\ifa?%torä^ 
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" that she was now aware why Emily had taken to such stran 
habits lately." 

.<' Lady Emily looked at her sister, but did not trust herseif to spe* 
Tor she feit her heart swell withia her breast, while blushes si 
fused her cheeks, as she reflected on the unjust suspicions whi 
her sister's words and manner had implied from the first. Lo 
Mowbray's allusion to the subject had given her pain, and perha 
too, though unconscious why she did so, she regretted that the s 
credness of a secret hitherto preserved between them should tb 
have been violated. 

There is a charm in the recognition of a secret but innocent i 
telligence, be the matter ever so trivial, which is indescribably swe 
but this pure feeling must not, can not, for a moment be confouc 
ed with that fever of vicious excitement, which cxists under a 
circumstances of guilty intrigue : no, it is as different as light fr< 
darkness. It is the delicate consciousness of an interest apart fr 
the rüde realitiesoflife; the ethereal intercourse of minds fin 
tuned in unison. 

In the present instance, Lady Emily had feit mdebted to L 
Mowbray for his silence with respect to her girlish frolic ; i 
though he often spoke of pretty feet and ankles as indispensable 
beauty, still, though conscious that his remarks extended to hers 
her individual feet and ankles had not been named ; and her blusl 
and ahalf smile that dimpled around her lips, whenever the subj 
was alluded to, had made known to him that she tacitly acknc 
ledged the delicacy of his forbearance to its füll extent. The sp 
however, was nowbroken; the secret divulged; and Lady Emi 
confusion was only equalled by Lady Frances's chagrin at 
detection. 

The circumstance affected Lord Mowbray differently : he c 
indeed, regret the disclosure the moment it had passed his lips, i 
for the same reason ; but he had never seen Lady Emily tc 
much advantage. He looked at her, as she made her artless o 
fession ofthe truth, with a kind of delighted interest, whict 
had never before feit for any woman; and thegood humou 
Lady Frances was not restored now by the discovery that this i 
the case. 

Lady Emily, still distressed at what had occurred, and resl 
at the non-appearance of Rose, had risen to leave the room, wl 
as she reached the door, she was met by Mr. Aldget, who, bov 
as he passed her, stepped forward with eager haste. " I b 
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excellent news of ihe Hon. Mr. Carlton," said he; " he is greatly 
better, and is so anxious, General, to make his acknowledgments 
in person for your kind attention, that he proposes calling at the 
hall to-day." 

Lady Emily lingered at these words, in hope that something far- 
ther might transpire. The man of law said no more, however ; and 
General Montgomery immediately added, "I shall be happy to 
see Mr. Carlton. I hear he intends to live on his estate, as a sen- 
sible man should do; and to ride through his plantations and bis 
farm, and look after his affairs. He is fond of agriculture, I un- 
derstand ; and this, let me teil you, is a promising trait in any one's 
character. I agree with the oft quoted Dean Swift, who says some- 
where, that ' He who makes a blade of wheat grow where none 
ever grew before, is a more valuable individual to the Community 
than fifty heroes.' " 

"I'm thinking, General," said Miss Macalpine, "that you're for- 
^gettingyou are a hero yourselV 

"Pho, pho, Miss Macalpine; not a bit ofit, not a bit of it ; — in 
one sense of the word, I hope I have done my duty as a soldier, 
and can do so again : but pursue conquest in the cannon's mouth 
for mere amusement ! not I, truly — nol no! Mr. Carlton's taste and 
pursuits are much more in unison with mine." 

How much the best of persons are blinded by their predilections ! 
Even the good General could not entertain a suspicion to the 
disadvantage of one, who professed himself fond of the country and 
its occupations ; yet in Mr. Carlton's case, all things considered, and 
spite of his love for agriculture, there was room for hesitation. It 
is easy, however, to turn the tide of personal feeling: a word, good 
or bad, from the persons supposed to give tone to the multitudewill 
do it; and the unfortunate object of the praise or censure of the 
moment israised to the skies by the award of this august tribunal. 
It is not meant, in the present instance, that General Montgomery 
imagined he was guilty of injustice or precipitation in thus giving 
his voice in favour of Mr. Carlton ; but he was too guileless himself 
to suppose any one who took interest in pursuits, which, of all 
others, lead the mind to a contemplatioa and a proper sense of the 
mercies of the Creator, could ever be undeserving of praise, much 
less be a vicious character. 

The vote of the Company, however, as the k General ended his 
panegyric (for thus it might be interpreted), was in favour of Mr. 
Carlton. Lady Frances said that she had often heard him spoken 
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of in town: she had even seen him — once — ortwicc — shebelieved, l 
in Company with Lord Bellamont — (this part of her Information *- 
was given with a slight hesitaiion and a sortof consciousness, which V 
did not escape Emily's Observation, though unmarked by others) m 
and though he might liveagood deal in thecountry,she knewhe also !■ 
mingled with society, with that marked emphasis in the word which m 
defined her view of the limits within which society was to be found. * 

Colonel Pennington declared he had always heard that Mr. ■ 
Carlton was consideredan entertaining companion; and that he** 
remembered him, in various places and societies, as very gen- M 
tlemanly in his address, and perfectly a man of the world. m 

Lady Emily confessed she should be " delighted" to see Mr. » 
Carlton, because he had forgiven Ambrose. •= 

Her sister laughed at her, for this declaration. " You can think » 
of nothing," said she, " without a reference to your Jriend Rose *- 
Delvin. Not long agoMr. Fitzhammond was the reigningfavourite; js= 
but the fact is," (whispering, as she turned to Lord Mowbray) m 
" Emily cannot live without a humble friend to flatter her." 's 

"I should think," he replied, speaking aloud, "that Lady Emily u 
might always command attention and admiration ; and that, if her ic 
kindness leads her to protect those in humble life, it is benevolencc, u 
and not choice of companionship, which directs her cpnduct on the s 
present occasion." e 

"Thank you, Lord Mowbray," said Lady Emily, who had over- m 
heard him ; " but I must say a word in my own defence : — I never ^ 
liked any person because they were great, or powerful, or the fashion ; ^ 
I love those I love, naturally, without asking myself why, and then sl 
I find out a tbousand good reasons afterwards. As to poor Rose * 
Delvin, she is not an intellectual or improving companion, I allow; * 
but she is very good-natured, and good-tempered, very pretty, very e 
young, very lively, very much devoted to me, andhelps me inmy % 
garden and in tending my birds and my pets. I wish to see her hap- 1 
pily settled in her own rank of life ; but I have no foolish wish to « 
take her out of it." \ 

Lady Frances intefrupted her: "But you honestly confess she * 
is, to use your own romantic phrase, very much devoted to you ; 
and that is sufficient, T suppose, to create all thisflame of interestin • 
return." \ 

"And a very göod reason too," rejoined Lord Mowbray: " did 
you ever hear the old song ? l 

' I love my love, because I know my love loves me : ? i 
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It is the best possible rcason I know for loving man, woman,child, 
or animal. It might go a great way with me, I confess." 

"I suspect," said Lady Emily, turning hersmiling eyes upon him, 
"that you agree with tbe sentiment which I bave read somewbere, 
oamely, l Que nous aimons tonjours ceux qui nous admirent, 
mais nous n'aimons pas tonjours ceux que nousadmirons.' There 
are many degrees of attachment. 9 ' 

"Then it comes to the same thing," said Lady Frances; "you are 
flattered by the admiration of a person much inferior to yourself, 
ioto a friendship which otherwise you would not feel." 

"Friendship! tbat is a strong term, sister! no, I could not make 
myjriend, one whom education, rank, Station, place at a distance 
from me : Friendship argues an equality. I do not like exactly 
that my good-will towards Rose Delvin should be supposed to fill 
my whole heart." 

She coloured as she said this, white Lady Frances, with a super- 
cilious smile, observed : " Oh ! I am happy to remark that you can 
be so cautious, and provide thus warily against possible contin- 
gencies, sister." 

Lady Emily's spirit, worn out by anxiety, and already wounded 
by the Interpretation given to her morning walks, could no longer 
bear up against this fresh and ungenerous suspicion; and, to hide 
her agitation, she made an excuse for suddenly leaving the room. 
" What can be the matter with Emily this morning?" said General 
Montgomery. 

A silence, which continued for some moments, seemed to acknow- 
ledge the inability of all parties to answer this question; until Lord 
Mowbray, who, perhaps, with Lady Frances, was the only one of 
the Company who understood her conduct in the present instance, 
replied — "I believe Lady Emily is very anxious about her little 
protegee, and uneasy at her not coming to the Hall at the appointed 
hour. I have observed her watching for tidings every time the door 
opened." 

The General appeared satisfied ; but remarked, that he feared 
bis dear Emily was laying up a störe of misery to herseif, in giving 
way, on all occasions, to the too vivid impulses of an affectionate 
heart. 

Lady Frances's lips curled in disdain at this expression; and 
she looked at Lord Mowbray as though she would* have asked of 
him, whether he had not his share in the agitation evinced by her 
sister on tbe present occasion. 
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Lady Emily did not appear during the remainder of the mornrng; 
and though Mr. Carlton made bis promised call, and every one eise, 
influenced either by curiosity or by politeness, had remained at 
home (o receive him, Emily was still absent. 

The arrival of a new face in a country-house is generally greeted 
as an accession of interest by the circle assembled there; and it 
requires at first no particular claim to superiority to render the 
visitor an object of general attention. But Nr. Carlton was really 
a young man of a handsome figure and prepossessing appearance. 
His recent illness had lent him, perhaps, an interest he would not 
otherwise have possessed; for he looked pale, moved languidly, 
and had a large black patch across his forehead. He came evi- 
dently prepared to make himself agreeable to the whole party at 
the Hall ; and all being predisposed in his favour, the task was not 
difficult. 

General Montgomery Said, he hoped he should have the pleasure 
of riding with him over his estate, and, as he heard he was fond 
of agriculture, would show him some improvements in husbandry 
that he had lately adopted. Colonel Pennington talked to him 
about the last military promotions, and about fishing and hunting. 
Lady Frances went through a whole string of town acquaintances 
and town amusements; in all which, and in the latest fashions 
and scandal of the day, she found him quite at home. Even Miss 
Maealpine and Sir Richard Townley obtained an attentive hearing 
from him, as they individually discussed Scotch scenery and the 
extirpation of thistles. 

Lord Mowbray agreed with the rest, who considered Mr. Carlton 
a lively, gentlemanlike, young man; but he expressed no opinion of 
his own. The fact is, that Lord Mowbray knew that, in certain 
circles, Carlton's reputation was not en bonne odeur ; and he had 
heard some anecdotes of him, which disposed him to think, not too 
favourably, of his prineiples and conduct ; but these had been 
related in confidence, and he was honourably silent. 

Lady Frances had discovered that he was to be at Mr. Fitz- 
hammond's ball, and the discovery seemed to have lent her new 
spirits. The cares of the toilette were no longer a matter of per- 
fect indifference, and her alacrity formed an uncommon contrast 
with the pensiveness of Lady Emily. 

Something of the nature of the mind may be judged of by the 
attire ; and it is easy to know whether a woman's taste has been 
formed on that Standard which can neyer totally change, because 
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k is derived from a pure principle of suitableness and innate ele- 
gance, or, whether she is the slave of milliners and modes, which 
own no touch of higher origin. On the present occasion, Lady 
Frances's toilette was after the last exact Parisiaa costume; but 
Lady Emily's was subservient to what became her own peculiar 
form and face, without departing too much from the fashions of 
the day, and possessed a charm of indefinite but indescribable power 
most feit where best understood. 

When the party arrived at Sherbourne Park, Lady Emily's heart 
(notwithstanding the disappointments and contrarieties of the morn. 
ing) beat with delight at a confused expectation of such enjoyments 
as she had never yet partaken ; for, being two years younger than 
her sister, she had not run the gauntlet of a London season. 

But, before we introduce the Company to the Hall, we must 
iotroduce the host and hostess to the reader. 

Mr. Fitzhammond's father had acquired a large fortune in India, 
which his son, by bold and successful speculations, had nearly 
doubled. He was a clever man of business, knew how to seize 
the power and advantages which his immense wealth commanded, 
was respectable in private life, pompous with his equals, obsequious 
to those of superior rank, good-natured to his dependants. Vain 
and purse-proud, he had married a pretty little woman who worked 
hard to be fashionäble, and gave herseif the airs of a bas-bleu — in 
other respects, amiable and pleasing : she duly presented her hus- 
band every year with a fat, blue-eyed, white-haired baby ; and it 
was to celebrate the birth of the last of these, a long-desired son 
and heir, that the present föte was given. A few of their most 
immediate neighbours were asked to dinner ; and in the evening 
there was to be a concert and ball, to which all the leading people 
in the county (for which Mr. Fitzhammond was one of the mem- 
bers) were invited. " 1 hope we are not late," said the General, 
pulling out his watcb, as he entered the Hall, in which he was re- 
ceived by Mr. Fitzhammond. "I believe your clocks and mine are 
set by the same band." 

"Always punctual," rejoined Mr. Fitzhammond — "always punc- 
tual, my dear General, to a moment." 

" I know, people frequently do not pay any attention to hours," 
rejoined the General ; " but then those persons seldom pay atten- 
tion, to any thing that is valuable in this life. But where is my 
dear Mrs. Fitzhammond ? how does she do, and the newly arrived 
babe?" 
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" All well, thank you, General. Here, this way, this way, if you 
please— we bave opened all our house ia honoar of the day ; and 
it is not a small one, as you see, General. I believe you never saw 
these apartments since tbey were furnished. Through this room, 
to the left, I beg — there, up these Steps — this was the old part of 
the house ; the new is very cleverly added, is it not ? My archttect, 
Mr. Kent, piques himself upon this contrivanee. I hope the per- 
fume of the flowers is not loo streng for the ladies ; they are just f 
brought in from my four hot-houses this day. My friend, the King ~ 
of Bangalore, sent me that shawl-curtain — it is put up quite in a 
new taste by my upholsterers, Ticken and Squab — nobody like thein 
for contrivanee — always finding out something new. Certainly very J 
elegant, but devilish extravagant. My friend, the Duke of Godol- 
phin, sent me these two cabinets. 1 bought that large picture out 1 
of a palace at Genoa — that was a bargain ; only look at the size 
of it. But this chimney-piece is Egyptian marble, brought from ' 
Grand Cairo. My friend, Admiral Watson, was so good as to pro- 
cura it for me — it is supposed to have been a bit of the base of 
Memnon's statue. It half-ruined me to get over; but never mind. 
Ha ! ha! ha! 1 can still reeeive my friends." 

And thus he ran on as he led his guests through the splendid 
suite of apartments, tili, at length, they reached the drawing-f oom 
where sat Mrs. Fitzhammond, several other ladies, and four child- 
ren of various ages. 

Mrs. Fitzhammond rose from the ottoman on which she had been 
reclining ; and Lady Emily stepping forward, with all her own ex- 
pression of animated kindness, wished her a thousand times joy. " 
Lady Frances paid a few elegant unmeaning compliments, and, after " 
this exertion, dropped into a seat, and remained silent ; while the * 
whole of the party, Miss Macalpine, Miss Paterson, Sir Richard ^ 
Townley, and Colonel Pennington, were presented in turn ; and, ~ 
though last, not least, Lord Mowbray, who had retired to a distant - 
part of the room, to. escape the ceremony, but in vain. ~ 

The Fitzhammonds were rejoieed to see any friend of the Ge- ^ 
neral's; and when that friend had a lord before his name, he be- * 
came of course doubly captivating. Lord Mowbray, therefore, was r 
doomed to be the objeet of Mr. Fitzhammond's peculiar sölicitüde. * 
44 Your Lordship has not been long in this part of the country, 1 ( 3 
presume ? I had not the honour of seeing you at our eounty ball ■ 
last week, and your absence could never have been caused by such fe 
aa Omission as the want of an invitaüon." 
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" Pardon me, I have been a good while at General Montgome- 
ry's ; but I never dance." 

" Indeed ! and yet, my Lord, dancing is much the fashion just 
now, I believe ; but you prefer sporting, perhaps ; the pleasures of 
the chase, a fine, noble, healthful exercise, worthy of a man. I 
have a prodigious quantity of game in my preserves, and shall be 
vastly happy any day that you will do me the hönour to take a 
morning's shooting; my gamekeepers shall be in attendance." 

" Thank you, much obliged !" replied Lord Mowbray, " but I 
never shoot." 

" Never shoot I" with a look of astonishment, and then calling up 
a smile and glancing at Lord Mowbray 's slight figure, " Oh ! doubt- 
less, shooting is but a laborious sport, after all. I always said, 
commend me to the pleasures of hunting; nothing to equal it : such 
an enlivening exercise : well trained hounds, horses in (ine con~ 
dition, men and animals all in pursuit " 

" Of a poor wretched fox, or a timid hare," interrupted Lord 
Mowbray. 

" Yes, my Lord, yes ; nothing like it ; and then flying over a 
country at füll speed, hedges and ditches disappearing like light- 
ning, and, last of all, in at the death." 

" Perhaps in at one's own death." 

" My Lord !" 

" I mean, that as I ride very ill, I should probably break my 
neck." 

" Ah ! very true — doubtless, indeed, if your Lordship is not ac- 
customed to ride. Hern ! hem !" and something of a doubtful ex- 
pression between being nonplussed and thinking it possible Lord 
Mowbray was joking, evinced itself in Mr. Fitzhammond's face; but 
determining on the latter venture, and laughing, or trying to laugh, 
he proceeded : 

" Ah, I perceive your Lordship is witty — very witty, indeed, ah, 
ah ! — in at one's ownideath ! very good, indeed, ah, ah, ah !" But 
still he thought, " I wonder what the devil he does like? and what 
shall I say next?" when fortunately for Mr. Fitzhammond's distress, 
he was relieved by being told that the clergyman waited for the pre- 
sence of the party to commence the ceremony of the christening. 
The party prepared to obey the summons; and, under the direction 
of Mr. Fitzhammond, were safely conducted through the various 
galleriejs, corridors, and conservatories, to the door which finally 
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issued into the garden, and thence, through tbe shrubberies, to ibe 
church itself, whichs tood withia bis park. 

The solemn office of baptism, and admission into the church, waa- 
not, in this iostance, garbled to suit the idle convenience of nominal 
Christians, who, without an excuse, save one, wbich might weit 
raise a blush in every thinking mind,most frequenüy evade its public 
Performance, and, in the privacy of their Chambers, too often hurrjr 
over a duty which it ought to be their greatest pride, as it is their s 
highest privilege, to fulfii. This ordiuaoce so touchingly beautiful, B 
so awakening to a sense of duties which, in all the difierent periods r 
of our lives, in childhood and in maturer years, we are called to re- / 
flect upon, derived a higher effect from the sacredness of the spot in / 
which it was soleranized, and the impressive manner of the officiat- T 
ing clergyman. <rJ 

Lady Emily was moved to tears, and the beauty of her pure ex- !ra 
pressive countenance assumed an alinost angelic loveliness. Lord ^ 
Mowbray gazed at her with an admiration to which he had hitherto ^ 
been a stranger; and bis own eyes (he knew not why, for he had ^ 
not thought, he had on\y fett with Emily) were also filled with ^ 
tears, which he vainiy eudeavoured to conceal under his thickly ^ 
fringed eyelids. ^ 

Lady Emily looked up, and tbere was a moment, an electric mo- Jm 
ment, of conscious mutual approbation, mmgled with something ^ 
dearer and tenderer still, the remembrance of which no after-time ^ 
could efface. ^ 

Tbe ceremouy qlosed, and the good wishes and congratulations ^ 
on the occasion offered and received, the party returned to the (J— 
house. ** Well, General," said Mr. Fitzhammond, as they re-en- y 
tered the drawing-room, "1 hope your drive has given you an appe- \ 
tite ; we are only waiting for the Duke of Godolphin, with Lady m 
Arabella and the Marquess of Bellamont, and Mr. Carlton, and m 
Captain Lepel, and the Countess of Glassington. Sandford," call- , s 
ing to his butler, " the moment the Duke of Godolphin's carriage is . 
in sight, serve the dinner." I 

At this instant, Lady Glassington was announced. She was an & 
old lady, with the remains of great beauty, as straight as if laced up ^ 
in buckram, and as formal as if she had been playing at visiting all * 
her life. Her attire of half a Century back, her consequential smile, , 
and air of protection, as she paid her compliments to the master and . 
inistress of the house, all told of the consciousness of being come of a ; 
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face which held a charter of ancient nobility, but this was expressed, 
as it should be, with native dignity — ay, and with native kindness, 
too. " I hope," said Mrs. Fitzhammond, addressing Lady Glass- 
iDgtoo, " we are to have tbe pleasure of seeing Mrs. Neville !" 

" Surely ; I never go any where without Mrs. Neville,"— looking 
behind her for her constant attendant and inseparable friend — 
"Mrs. Neville, where are you ?" 

When in came a light figure, like a piece of parchmetit, covering 
skin and bone, with the springing step of fifteen; in person, dress, 
manner, every thing the most perfect contrast to Lady Glassington 
lerself. u Charming, charming!" she exclaimed ; " so you are all 
waiting for me? — pray don't wait any longer. How do you all do? 
My dear Mrs. Fitzhammond, how do, and baby ? But what charm- 
ing improvements you have made; I thougbt I should never have 
jfotinto the room. And my dear General, too! So you were at the 
christening, and the child is to be called Bangalore — well — the 
flabob's child called Bangalore!' 9 (laughing) "mighty göod that — 
charming ; but, as I was saying, what a delightful house !" and she 
llew round the room, pushing aside, without ceremony, every one 
who impeded her progress ; first admiring one object of decoration 
or curiosity, then another; while Mr. Fitzhammond followed her» 
endeavouring in vain to explain the history and reason and merits of 
each individual or Ornament. " Bless, me, what a divine monkey !" 
stretching out her long, lean arm across an Indian cabinet to reach 
it — when, in doing so, she tumbled down several rare specimens of 
china that feil in fragments to the ground, and with them, the object 
of her unfortunate admiration— the monkey itself. 
" What have Idone! who could have thought it ?" 
" Who could have thought otherwise, my dear Mrs. Neville?'* 
said Lady Glassington in a tone of disdainful anger, while Mrs. Ne- 
ville ran up to Mrs. Fitzhammond, and taking her hand with a fa- 
miliär air, exclaimed, " Oh! forgive me, my dear Mrs. Fitzham- 
mond. Whatshall I do? 1 niust buy you another monkey, but where 
shall 1 find such a divine monkey? I shall never be able to afford 
it if I do find it. * I must try and persuade Lady Glassington to buy 
it." The good-natured Mrs. Fitzhammond begged her not to distress 
herseif, and ringing the bell, very quietly desired the attendant to 
dear away the vestiges of her. misfortune. 

Lady Glassington, meanwhile, gravely rebuked Mrs. Neville. 
" You know, my dear Mrs. Neville, you should never touch any 
thing : I have told you so a thousand times. I wouAet ^jqw to w& 
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learn better manners, since we have lived a good deal together, aocL 
I have been indefatigable in teaching you. I wonder you have not at 
least learnt to know that you break every thing you come near." 

" Well, Fm sure I do think I'm the most unfortunate! — thank: 
you, Lady Emily." (Emily was endeavouring to disengage her 
flounces frora the carved work of a gilt chair) " I don't know how 
it is, my flounces are always catching insomething or other — but 
don't scold, Lady Glassington, it is not your monkey, you know, 
that is broken, and Mrs. Fitzhammond is ' Mistress of herseif though 
china fall, 9 so good-humoured, so serene. Well ! to be sure, it is 
beyond belief." 

The double doors now flew open, and the Duke of Godolphin 
came in with his daughter, Lady Arabella Courtney, his eklest son» 
the Marquis of Bellamont, and a fashionable hanger-on of the latter. - 
already known in these pages as Captain Lepel. 

The Duke was a man of magnificent stature and appearance, co- , 
vered with honours and Orders. Lady Arabella and Lord Bella- 
mont were both handsome. Lady Frances, to whom their appear- 
ance was perfectly unexpected, absolutely half rose from her chair /J 
with astonishment; and she and Lady Arabella accosted each other 
with the measured tokens of mutual recognition, which it is al- 
lowable to fashionables to express. The Duke approached Mrs. 
Fitzhammond with stately courtesy; but before he could get half 
through the compliments he had prepared for the occasion, he was 
interrupted by Mrs. Fitzhammond's entreating him to sit down, and' 
pushinghalf a dozen chairs across his toes,, which his Grace dexte- 
rously evaded by stepping aside, and declaring he had rather stand. 
Then having made a slight bow to the Company, he placed his back 
against the wall, near the fireplace; and while his host stood on tip- ' 
toe to reach his ear, the grandee himself cast an eye around to as- " 
certain that there was nothing so great or so powerful in the roov ^ 
as himself; and having ascertained that fact, a smiling air of com- 
placency overspread his features, and he whispered to the delighted 
Mr. Fitzhammond tili dinner was announced. 
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CHAPTER X. 

We raeet ! but not as once we met ; 

Oup better days are o'er, 
And dearly as I prize thee yet, 

I cannot love thee more : 
My young and precious hopes were wcpt 

With many a tear away, 
And since thy faith so long has slcpt, 

It wakes too late to-day ! T. K. Hervey. 

The Company paired off according to Heraldic laws. Mr. Fitz- 
kmmond handed down Lady Arabella Courtney; the Countess of 
Glassington followed on the arm of Lord Bellamont, while Lord 
Howbray hung a liltle back ; Mr. Carlton stepped forward and of- 
fered his arm to Lady Frances ; Lady Emily, of course, feil to Lord 
Howbray ; and the remainder of the party followed as near to the 
)rescribed forms of precedency, as the arrangements of the moment 
permitted, 

The Duke of Godolphin secured to himself the honour of con- 
äucting Mrs. Fitzhammond to the dining-room, where the parties 
beeame happily approximated in the manner most agreeable to their 
respective tastes. 

Lady Emily found herseif between Lord Mowbray and Colonel 
Pennington. Lady Frances was pleased to have Lord Bellamont on 
one side and Mr. Carlton on the other. While, within reach of the 
dumb-show peculiar to the caste to which they devoted themselves, 
andon the opposite side, sat Lady Arabella, with whom Lady Frances 
continued an intelligence throughout the dinner relative to all that 
was passing obnoxious to their ideas of ton. The favoured gen- 
tlemen of their suite,the initiated in this freemasonry of impertinence, 
were participators in the scene; and while the really well-bred part 
of the Company feit distressed at the suppressed laughter and rüde 
whispers which passed from one to the other, the unfortunate rela- 
tives of the house, persons, in fact, infinitely superior to those who 
scorned them, and whom Mrs. Fitzhammond had the good sense and 
the good feeling never to exclude, evBn at the risk of having a mixed 
Company, sat abashed and mortified by fashionable folly. In the 
midst of this inharmoniöus and uncongenial banquet, a pause fre- 
quently took place, which, ifnot disturbed by \\ve s\ft\i\^w^ X^Aä 
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tempted to give, would produce a Lethean draughl of bis mistake. 
In his confusion, he pressed every one to partake of it, withthe K 
exception of the nobleman, whose feelings he was conscious had 
been offended by his inadvertency, and by so doing, drew the at- 
tention of all present, more particularly to the " head and front of 
his offending." 

The wine was served, and the guests partook of it; but one little, 
short, quick-eyed man with a shining face, and well powdered hair, 
a relative of Mr. Fitzhammond's, who had sat hitherto silenced by 
the presence of the Company in which he found himself, seized lipon 
the unfortunate subject of the mines, and, as one familiär in the 
matter, addressed himself with confidence and in an audible voice 
to Mr. Fitzhammond. " By your leave, Fitzhammond, I think I 
I can set you right in that affair. The thing is this : there are mines, 
which, I believe, would well repay the expense of working, as you 
say, but there is a difficulty, and if his Grace would allow me, I 
think a word from his Grace in the proper quarter, would set it all 
right — I flatter myself " L 

" Frank, will you take a glass of Sardanapalian wine with me," 
said Mr. Fitzhammond, in a voice that by its echo he wished should 
drown all that had, or would have fallen from the lips of the last 
Speaker. " This wine," he continued in the same loud key, " was 
given me by a merchant from the Levant, and it is supposed to 
possess qualities such as no other wine in the World ever had. It is, 
in short, the unicorn of wine." 

" Unicorn !" whispered Captain Lepel ; " capital, i'faith ; I would 
not have missed that on any account." 

Mr. Fitzhammond's cousin allowed his glass to be filled with this 
famous wine : but neither its flavour, ror the continued interruptions 
he experienced, when attempting to speak, availed in enforcing si- 
lence upon him. Turningeach time with imperturbable perseverance 
towards the Duke of Godolphin, he added — " But if your Grace 
would but condescend to give your attention to these mines, your 
interest would be all poweriuh Your Grace's interest is para- 
mount." 

" You do me a vast deal of honour," replied the Duke, with one 
ofthose freezing looks of authority, which, among his own family 
and attendänts, was wont to take effect like Jove's thunderboit— 
44 you do me a vast deal of hqnour, Sir." 

But the comfortable pertinacity of the character who addressed 
him, was proof against the cold superciliousness opposed to bis 
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itlack ; and taking bis Grace's words of usage for words of favour, 
le coniinued with proportionale confidence, " Your Grace is too 
rtriiging. A Company, now, formed under your Grace's direction, 

your name at the head of it " 

" Sir !" 

" I shall be bappy to give your Grace all the Information in my 
power; indeed, your Grace will find the scheine very much of the 
same nature as that whichyour grandfather — no, your Grace's great 
grandfather I mean, undertook." 

Here Mr. Fitzhammond was seized with such a violent fit of chok- 
ing, that the whole table was thrown into consternation ; and the 
united advice of the guests, all recommending opposite remedies, 
were well nigh completing the catastrophe by choking him in good 
earnest. 

" Hunch! hunch!" cried Mrs. Neville, in the midst of the bustle ; 
14 what is the matter ? — only choking, eh? oh, charming! cbarming! 
I bave it ;" and feeling in her pockets (for she had never been per- 
suaded to discard them), she drew forth a piece of whalebone with 
a sponge affixed to the end : " here! this is the only remedy — it 
never fails, — put it down thethroat; it is beyond belief bow many 
lives it has saved : as to my own, it has been down my throat often 
and often/ 7 

Lady Arabella and Lady Frances exchanged glances. " How 
obstinate you all are !" cried Mrs. Neville ; " will none of you use 
it? But I believe, after all, poor Mr. Fitzhammond only choked 
himself because he could not choke his cousin. Wasn't it charm- 
ing?" — looking round and laughing. Then again whispering, 
"Lord Mowbray, how people can be such fools ! it is beyond belief." 
Lord Mowbray nodded assent, and replied, — " It is ; but now I 
hope we are going away, for I see Mr. Fitzhammond is quite re- 
covered, and I am tired of sitting here." 

The last efForts, in fact, made by that gentleman, lo check the un- 
fortunate turn of the conversation, hadproved effectual; and though 
the issue of his seif devolion to the Duke's pride was, by the eager- 
ness of fricnds to afford remedies, for some moments likely to prove 
fatal to himself; yet virtue, it is said, is always its own reward, and 
his heroism was ultimatelycrownedwith success: — whelher it atoned 
for the offence inadvertently given is not quite so sure. 

Mrs. Fitzhammond now looked towards the ladies, and they rose 
with one accord in obediencc to that uncourteous law, which dis- 
misses them. after a limited suffcrance, from the society of the nobler 
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sex. In barbarous times, when feraales united in attendance oa 
their lords, such dimissal from their presence mighl carry with it 
no consciousness of degradation, nor convey Ihe idea, as it does at 
the present day, to a woman's mind, of ungentle and unpolished 
superiority exercised over her. In what scene, when she does täte 
a part, will not her influence be feit, in shedding, over tbe mannen 
and habits of man, a refinement and polish, which, robbed of her 
society, he never attains ? and surely, in his relaxations and plea- 
sures, man should feel that the more of knightly grace, the more of 
courteous elegance he can mingle with. them, the more removed 
they become from mere sensual indulgence, the less they resemble 
the festive rites of by-gone people, among whom he would be in- 
dignant to be classed, but whose example, in this point, he follow« 
more closely perhaps than he is aware. It is to the gentlemen of 
England that these remarks apply ; and to a country where more 
intellectual and personal charms exist among the fair sex, perhaps, 
than can be found in the same limits all the world through ; and yet 
it is here that this odious custom remains. It is to be hoped, tbat 
the "march of intellect," as it has somewhere been called, may suc- 
ceed in overthrowing this remnant of barbarism ; and that, with the 
belies lettres, a proper course of chivalry and good breeding may 
become one of the essentials of education. 

Lady Arabella and Lady Frances, as they left the dining-room, 
directed a look of mournful intelligence to their respective cavaliers, 
indicative of the horrors they foresaw awaiting them in Mrs. Fitz- 
hammond's female circle ; and, as ifforming a treaty of mutual de- 
fence and protection against it, joined arm-in-arm as they passed tbe 
door, and went whispering together from the apartment. Lady 
Emily never dreaded ennui; but, pleased and satisfied in herseif, she 
always contrived to find some amusement in others ; and, on the 
present occasion, she joined Mrs. Neville ; for with her unsophisti- 
cated taste, Lady Emily delighted in originality of character, espe- 
cially where worth and kindness formed its basis.. As Mrs. Neville 
knew every body's history, she ainused her young companion, who 
laughed heartily at the wit with which she related a thousand 
anecdotes of times past and present. 

" I wish to heaven, Emily," said Lady Frances, in a low voice, 
as she swept past the sofa, arm-in-arm with Lady Arabella ; " I 
wish ypu would leave off thpse yrands eclats de rire ! — nobody 
laughs now — it is quite vulgär." 

" How do they manage?" asked Emily, looking up; "I am sorry 
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fcis vulgär ; bül if I must not laugh, I must not Sit beside Mrs. Ne- 
ville— take nie wilh you, Frances !" — and sbe smilingly disengaged 
berself from Mrs. Neville, and took a turn up and down the roont 
wilh Lady Arabella and her sister. 

How stränge are the laws which fashion and prejudice frame for 

ibe observance of their followers ! how perverted often the nature 

of their iöstitutes! The unchecked, easy flow of the yöuthful spirit; 

the early grace of nature, it might almost be säid, of innocence, giyeä 

(>lace, under their baneful rule, to the measured expression, the ar- 

tificial air, and, too often, to the assumption of a knowledge of the 

wortd, which in itself supposes the absence of that purity and deli- 

cacy which best adorn the youth of wo man. 

^ Tbe characters of Lady Frances and Lady Emily were direct il~ 

bsträtions of the power of an early initiation into the frivölities of 

ton, and of the better tendency of an education uncontrolled by ilä 

äscendancy. Lady Emily had hitherto nevershared in these frivo- 

frties, and the time which, happily for her, had left her free from 

their contagious influencc, was a profitable period in her existence, 

** ^herein were garaered up many a virtuous and rational principle, 

many an active and useful habit of employmeot^ which made her 

iQ after life the com fort and delight of others, and bfestowed upon 

4er the inestimable possession of self-approbalion. 

Reflections similar to these were entertained by Mrs. Neville as 
&he gazed on the sisters passing to and fro, and remarked, that 
Lady Emily had found the conversation of Lady Arabella and Lady 
Frances so complete an antidote to laughing, that it had produced 
repeated yawns, tili the entrance of Mrs. Fitzhammdnd's children 
farnished her with amusement, and she was soon engaged wilh two 
or three of them. They were nice intelligent little creatures 
neilher too forward nor affectedly mattiere ; aud wilh that instinc- 
tive perception of character, or rather oi disposition, for which 
children are remarkable, wlien tired of runding the gaüntlel of un- 
meaning caresses and silly eompliments, ihey attached ihemselves 
to Lady Emily. They drew her away to the upper end of the 
room; set all their little faculties to work to amuse her, by bringing 
forward the thousand toys, trinkets, nameless and numberless, 
which loaded the rofcewood-table — albums in splendid biadings, 
which were sure to please the eye by their oütward mägnificence, 
however they' might disappoint those who too adventurously exa- 
mined the contents within — portfolios which, in ambush, had often 
caught the unwary artist Mo a payment of h'\s a^BÜKum V] * wei- 
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tributkm of bis talent; or, at other times, flattered the young lady 
who pakiied but did not draw, by permitüng ber pink and white 
Cupids, or Chinese perspectives, to be the pendant of some graphic 
effort that a Raffaelle or a Titian had not blushed to own. 

Thus, with one little cherub on her lap, while another had 
mounted a footstool to reach her ear, and a third was percbed on 
the arm of a large fauteuil, Lady Emily sat in the recess of a large 
bay-window, partly closed in from the gay moviog assemblage, by 
the enrtains of Indian silk, which fei! in rieh folds on each aide of 
the recess, relieved by a back-gronnd of myrtles and orange trees» 
She formed, with her little coinpanions, so lovely a group, that the 
attention of some of the gentlemen was drawn towards them. At 
this moment, coffee was served; and Lord Mowbray, who was the 
first to leave the dinner-table, entered the saloon. " Do, my Lord, 
luke at yon picture in the recess," said Miss Macalpine, seizing his 
arm ; " is it no' bonny ? — the sweet lady — the sonsie bairns, and a'? 
Bat dinna gang and spoil it ! " 

u It puls me in mind of Correggio'a Carito," said Lord Mowbray, 
with a glance ofadmiration and delight; "how unconscions she 
looksl how lost to seif l" 

He proeeeded, without well knowing from what motive ; and had 
just reached the recess, and met one sparkling glanoe from Emily, 
who k>ked np at his approach, when Mrs. Fitzhammond observed 
that music was the best way of filling up the time, and, addressing 
herseif to Miss Macalpine, said, " I have often heard that you Scotek 
ladies are famons for reciting and singing those interesting ballads, 
which are, I believe, common to your country : do pray favour u* 
with any you may know; there is nothing that I love so much; no 
entertainment that so completely absorbs me for the time being, as 
the union of story and poetry with music.' 9 

Mrs. Fitzhammond spoke her real sentiments; for she had a ge- 
nuine love of both, and understood and feit them thoroughly. "Oh I 
do, pray, do, pray !" was echoed from all sides, save from the spo* 
where sat the Ladies Frances and Arabella. 

" One must have lived before the flood," murmured Lady Fran- 
ces to her companion, " to have had length of Ufa for one of those 
interminable ballads. Good heavens! she will not sing, surely." 

" Trothl" said Miss Macalpine, in her broadest Scotch; "I never 
was gude at minding thae ballads : though ance I had a voiee wad 
ha 9 e riven a stane dyke ; but my friend, Miss Paterson yonder, has a 
gey wheen o' thae rants ; come, Jennie, g'e us a tune.'' 
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" Really, Marian, I dinna mind ony at tbis present ; surc as Vm 

;ed it aye pats them clean out o' my head." 

!< But The Lassie's Moan wi* the Aunt's Reproof, — maybe, yell 

hae forgotten that?" 

l( Ablins I can mind it , if you '11 just put in a word now and then : 

ony rate I can but try ;" and down she sat to the piano, giving it a 

e thumping staccato touoh. "Hoot! it's no' that—let's see — " 

lmping again on another key — " whare was I? wait awee," and 

etwirled her fingers about with the true jerking strathspey tiine. 

len, in a voice that was still sweet, though it had known better 

ys, she sang 

" The Las sie* s Moan wP the Aunt's Reproof. 

" The little foot page ig awa' to Dundee ; 
Much rather I wad he had bidden wP me ; 
The bonnie wee boy wha ran light at my knee 
Made me joyfu' to hear, made me blythsome to see. 

My little foot page diverted me weel; 
A glance frae my blue een rewarded his zeal : 
Sae blythe, yet sae douce, sae respectfu', sae kind, 
I shall ne'er hae anither sae much to my mind. 

A' day he stood watching to guess my intent ; 
On me, and me only, his fancy was bent : 
He stood at my back, or he knelt at my knee ; 
Why is he awa' to that dirty Dundee ? 

On hira the first glamer o' fondness I cast ; 
It dizzied his brain, and the chain held him fast ; 
The chain was as light as his temper was mild ; 
He fancied me mither, I fancied him child. 

At morn he came saftly, and tirled at the pin, 
And waited my pleasurc tili he would win in ; 
At night he bow'd low whan he wish'd me gude e'en ; 
He was a weel-doing and beautifu' wean. 

He louped the burn and he clamber'd the brae, 
To pu' me the rasp or the wee shining blae ; 
The fast-binding ivy he tore frae the tree, 
And gard it a wreath for my temples to be. - 

As I sat at my wark the gay callant was near, 
Wi* saft word8 sae canty my labour to cheer; 
He found the lost needle, the sunky he brougbt, 
And knew what I needed as soon as I thought. 

Oh ! Waly, Tm wae that the laddie is gane ; 
Tra a' the day dighted sae weary alane ; 
And when he departed, I grat myseT blind, 
To foreet him sae sune wad betray a light mind." 
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" Now for the Aunty : — 

" Now hush ye, ye Billy bit lassie ! now hush, 
For sure ihe world's tongue wad hae been crying tush l 
To view a young creature o' gentle degree 
Forgath'ring and daundering wi' sie na laddie. 

It is weel for ye baith he 's off to Dundee ; 

It is weel for ye baith that no mpre ye shall see 

Thae silly daft days o' sie bairnish delight, 

For sure they your life might wi- penitence blight. 

Beware & the scaith, and beware o' the scorn 
That dark overcasts fair youth*s brilliant morn, 
Which cankers the flower ere its leaves are all blown* 

Till they drap ane by ane, and their glory is faw'n. 

» 

Calve luve is a dangerous thing weel I ken, 
For bairns grown to laddies, and laddies to men ; 
The burn rins by wimpling that passes the lea, 
But sune it is ane wi' the wild roaring sea, 

Then haud your tongue, lassie, nae mair let me see 
Ye are murning for him that's awa' to Dundee : 
Be wise, bairn, be wise, glamour o' luve 
Is a vapour frae earth, no' a spark frae above." 



41 And now the Lassie replies :■ 



" O, auntie ! nae mair o' your prudence and preaching ; 
The lessons o' age to my youth ye are teaching ; 
The chill frosts o' winter now strip the bare tree, 
And preach wi' mair meaning a lesson to me. 

They teil me each season o' life, Vike the year, 
First blooms, then decays, and at length becomes sear ; 
Should Spring's early dawn, then, an Autumn face wear f 
Say when would ye gather the fruits o' the year ? 

I heedna the scaith, and I beedna the scorn : 
Sic tauntings and girnings are easily borne : 
When the heart is right leal to virtue's fair laws, 
What care I for censure or wardly applause. 

To you Kke the seer, sae sad and sae wae, 
The past scenes o' life can the future display. 
You fancy that ill which perchance ne'er betides> 
And tyne present peace in the future besides. 

But I, with youth's insünet o' joy, still pursue 
The glamer & pleasure that blink s in my view ; 
Wha is the maist happy ? — be candid ; confess, 
Though your pains may be fewer, your pleasure is les*. 

I pu 7 at the rose, and I heedna the bryar, 
Gin I miss the fair flower I grip at a higher. 
Say I catch but a leaf wi' a tborn ilka wbile, 
It is but repaying a tear for a smile." 
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41 The Auntie's last wordie : — 

" Tis unco weel, lassie ! I canna pretend 
Wi f the gißt o' your gab ony mair to contend. 
Ye make wrang appear right, and right appear wrang ; 
Sic fausseties sure to young lassiejs belang. 

Oh ! wha to the waves o' the ocean can say, 
Your roarings gie o'er. and expect they '11 ouey, 
Or wha will enkindle the fire wi' the snaw, 
Or bid the winds bide, when they 're willing to blaw. 

Gin there be ony sich, let them claver to youth ; 
'Tis paulky experiencc alane teaches truth ; 
Youths' confident minds 'tis in vain to alarm— . 
Lord guide us, be gracious, and keep us frae härm !" 

The circle who had stood around the piano, professed themselves 
enchanted ; and Mrs. Fitzhammond said she " could listen all night." 
w Did you ever?" said Lady Frances to Lady Arabella, looking 
with contemptuous astonishment at the party arouod the singer. 

"Did you ever?" Lady Arabella, with an answering expression 
of horror, Keplied — "too!" and Lady Frances rejoined, casting her 
eyes uptoards, " beyond" 

It would have been difficult, certainly, for any one uninitiated in 
the manners and language of the sect to affix a precise meaning to 
unconnected words like the foregoing; and if indeed any Interpreta- 
tion at all had been attempted, Charity would rather have inclined 
to the belief that they were sounds falling from the lips of infants 
who were as yet ignorant of the use or power of speech. But Cha- 
rity, though kind, must be just, and the words whieh, in their insig- 
nlfieance might have challenged untutored Nature, in its first lisping 
efforts at pronunciation, came accorapanied with looks of contempt 
and arrogance, thatleft those who caught them in little doubt as to 
the context, and none at the indecorum and want of breeding of 
the Speakers. 

Poor Miss Macalpine, who knew enough of the bye-language of 
the fashionables of her day to interpret Lady Arabella's and Lady 
Frances's expressions to their utmost extent, feit for her friend, and 
endeavoured, by talking to her incessantly, to draw off her atten- 
tion from the attack; but the language of the looks cannot be mis- 
taken, and every one of the party, even Miss Paterson herseif, was 
aware of the ill-suppressed ridicule of these accomplished young 
women of fashion . 

Fortunately, at this moment, several of the expected evening guests 
were announced, more rooms were thrown opeu, avxdvk^ ^wol> 
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where the concert was to take place, was already Alling wilh thc 
different musicians, whose notes of preparatioo, as they tuned their 
various Instruments, sent forth a prelude of the approaching Per- 
formance. The children clapped their bands and sprang forward; 
they were to sit up to hear the famous Italian singer of whom every 
one was talking. Lord Mowbray offered Lady Emily his arm with- 
out speaking. " You love music, I know," said Fitzhammond, as 
they passed her; " and your sister? where is she? Lady France», 
you must have heard this new prima donna in town?" 

" No," said Lady Frances; " she had not come over, thoughsbe 
was announced." 

u Does she sing so incomparably ?" said Lady Emily. 

" To say she sings finely, does not embrace oue-half of her 
powers," said Lord Bellamont; " she combines with the greatwt 
compass andsweetnessof voice, the talent of an improvisatrice, and 
composes, on the instant, whole scenes and entire pieces on aay 
given subject, with the most astonishing facility and eloquence." 

" She is a most surprising creature!" said Mrs. Fitzhammond. 

" I hope," continued Lord Bellamont, " she will be in great 
forcethis evening; for Mr. Fitzhammond has prevailed onherto 
assist in the musical pari of the entertainment, and she arrived here 
this morning; but she is so shy, or dislikes our English mannet« 
so much, or is so careful of herseif (as she assured us it was ne- 
cessary to be in our climate), that no persuasion could induce her 
to appear in the drawing-room, and she will only make her entrk 
wben every thing is ready in the concert- room." 

" Careful of herseif with a vengeance," said Captain Lepei, 
shrugging up his Shoulders; " for no one, I am certain, has been 
allowed to approach her within an arm's length. She receives her 
glove,if one hands it to her, with a gracethat appears equaUy calcn- 
lated to keep you at a distance, as to thank you for your courtesy, and 
then you obtain nothing but a cold bend of the head to repay your 
pains. Ton my honour, she is too retiring a beauty for me — and net 
handsome either at first sight — and rather lowof stature— but then 
she has an oval face, a harmony of features — a mouth without Cor- 
ners — and an expression, 'pon my honour, after all quite fascinat- 
ing, quite indescribable, a sort of Sappho, — quite invincible, 'pon 
my honour. — Do you not think so, Bellamont? I know you would 
have been one of her most devoted admirers, — if — she would have 
suffered you." 

" A mouth. without corners! what does that mean?" said Mrs. 
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Ntrile to Lady Emily : " ebarming, charming; well, to be sure! 
kisbeyond belief." 
xrl " Hech, Sirs 1 keep me; I never heard the like o't. Weel I wot, 
ui| amouth without corners ; it must be un£o gashlike. I caona wi- 
derstand that same," screamed Miss Macalpine, pressing bar bead 
o?er Mrs. Neville's Shoulder to look at the Speaker. 

" Whare is't to be seen, Sir?" she continued, boldiog Miss Pa- 
tersoa by tbe arm, and addressing Captain Lepel ; who, eyeing her 
from top to toe, and questioning by bis look her authortty to speak to 
Um, replied — " Oh, in the next room, Ma'am;" and theo turning 
superciliously on his heel, whispered to Lady Arabella — " Who in 
(he earth are tbose old (rights P Let not your Ladyship suppose 
by my answering that they have any claim or kin with me — there 
is disgrace in the thought." 

" Why, no, Lepel, 1 * said Lord Bellamont, " we cannot suppose 
diebad, by your mode of answering. Poor creatures l how could 
you send them on such anerrand ? they are looking everywhere for 
the ' mouth without corners; 9 and see, they have fastened on Lord 
Mowbray." 
" Oh 1" said,Lady Frances, " he is quite the sort of man for eld- 
n| erly ladies. He pays them the greatest attention from morning to 
n\ night, I assure you ; and there is Emily, too, does the same: I should 
not be astonished if they also joined in the search." 

As Lady Frances ceased speaking, she observed her sister and 
Lord Mowbray approaching ; and, as if to retaliate on the latter for 
past neglect, her eye glanced for a moment on him, and, immediately 
turning to Lord Bellamont, with an air of ill-concealed triumph, 
she endeavoured to engross his conversation and attention* entirely 
to herseif. Mr. Carlton, too, stood on her other side, content to 
receive the smiles which now and then Lord Bellamont's inattention 
allowed to fall short of their destined mark ; and, encouraged by 
such good fortune, seemed proud of the permission tacitly granted 
of playing the second part in the piece. Indeed, to do Lady Fan- 
ces justice, she managed these three flirtations together with ad- 
mirable skill, and played off her admirers one against another with 
infinite effect. Mr. Garlton, as a man well versed in female tactics, 
feit his Situation to be one of no little importance. Lord Bellamont 
wastheprize; butinall probability his Lordsbip knew his own 
value, as far at least as Lady Frances's computation went, and was 
not to be gained without manceuvre and management. A rival, 
therefoxe, real or pretended, would prove the best means of decid- 
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ing ihe questkm. And thus, the attentions of one whi> Lad snf- 
ficient pretensions for the purpose, had tbeir value m the progress 
of such an affarr ; and, in the ending, let it end which way it migbt, 
would setdom go unrewarded. .** Ah, Lepel !" said Lord Mowbray, }» 
as he drew near the group, " I heard you just now speaking o£ R<* 
salinda. Whom do you mean ?" 

u Whom dol mean? whose Rosalinda? why, my Lord, my ko 
Rosalinda— your. Rosaliada— every body's Rosalinda— the prima n 
donna of the Opera. 7 qj 

" Impossible ! v murmured Lord Mowbray to himself ; " impos- 
sible !" he continued, in evident abstraction. 

Lady Frances and her party seemed highly diverted by Captaio B 
Lepel's careless manner of explaining himself. Lord Mowbray, i\ 
apparently irritated and indignant, turned from them, repeating* 
'-' Vain, impertinent coxcomb !" 

" So he is," said Mrs. Neville, who had overheard the latter 
epithet: " Charrarag! if such truths werespoken a little oftener, it 
would do a great deal of good in the world." 

" Pardon me," replied Lord Mowbray, for a moment recovering 
himself, " it would do rauch barm; I dLd not intepd to have spokea 
$o loud." 

" Well, to be sure, it is beyond belief that you shonld think so> 
For my part, I would have a name found for these nondescripts, 
and it should be one quite as significant as those you have just now 
bestowed, my Lord. Rut where are you dragging Lady Emily, 
Lord Mowbray? — well, to be sure! how the man strides across the 
room." 

Lord Mowbray's manner certainly was sufficientfy extraordinary 
to attract attention. Apparently unconscious that Lady Emily held 
bis arm, he walked with hurried step from the spot where Captain 
Lepel stood, like one completely absorbed in painful reflection. 
The gaze of the surrounding crowd rendered Lady Emily's Situa- 
tion very distressing; and she would have given any thing to have 
found Miss Macalpine, or some one of her party. At lengtb, a ge- 
neral murmur running through the apartments, and the n umher of 
persons passing round them, aroused Lord Mowbray, who trying 
to appear unembarrassed as he spoke, asked what all that hüstle 
meant? It was impossible for them to procecd; and as Lady Emily 
feit they werejess observed in the .crowd, sue was gla-d. to remain 
where thev were. > 

t The whisper now sprcadj that tlie improvisatri/cehad entered the 
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music-room, and the cause of the throng in that direction was ex- 
plained. Lord Mowbray and herseif were borne with it, aod söon 
found themselves at the entrance, where the circle enlarged, and 
Lhe Company were arranged to listen to the music. Rosalinda was 
standing at the extremity of the apartment near the orchestra. 

A general and uncontrolled stare, such as people are too apt to 
imagine they have a right to exercise on those who are paid to 
divert them, was directed towards her; but though thus made the 
unhappy object ofidle Qouriosity, her quiet unobtrusive dress, de- 
meanour and manner, seemed to defy criticism, wbile a certain air 
oftranquii dignity, that would have awed even impertinence itself 
into sitence, marked her whole deportment. Lord Mowbray and 
Lady Emily found the seats near the door occupied by Lady Fran- 
ces, Lady Arabella, and their attendants ; and the repeated entrea- 
ties of Mrs. Filzhammond could not induce them to move to the 
upper partof theconcert-room. Disturbing the assembly hy' their 
whispers and remarks, and to the disappomtment of Lady Emily, 
they persisted in remaining where they were; " For," saidLädy 
Frances, " len to one, we shall be tired of the thing before it is half 
over, and we can never get away from the top; but if you are so 
anxious, sister, to be there, why do you not go ? I dare say, Lord 
Mowbray will take you very safely." 

These last words were uttered with an expression that recalled 
to Emiry's mind the former cruel insinuations of her sister, and she 
almost withdrew her arm from Lord Mowbray's. The movement 
Startled him; and as her eye caught his features, she thought she 
had never seen such a visible alteration in anyone's countenance in 
so short a tjme. He was deadly pale; but his outward manner, as 
he addressed her, was calm ; and he inquired in a low voice if she 
desired to move higher. Lady Emily wished herseif any where but 
where she was, yet the recollection of what she had suffered in fok 
lowing Lord Mowbray across the drawing-rooms, made her dread 
a recurrence of the scene by moving again. So, answering in the 
negative, they remained stationary. u Dear me!" exclaimed Lady 
Frances staring rudely, "handsome! not in the least." Lady Ara- 
bella made a face intoken of her coincidingin thisopinion. 

"But her eyes!" said Lord Bellamont,-*" surely ypu will allovy 
they are beautiful ; they are so like fine velvet ; and her expression 
$0 engaging, so melancholy." 

"Oh ! my Lord, il you are for melancholy beauty, I can say 
nothing," repIicd^Lady Frances, appealing to Mr. Carlton for his 
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opinion, and Urning füll upon bim with one of her most be- 
witching smiles — a smUe that seemed to shake Lord Bellamoofr 
preferenoe of melancholy beauty. For a few moments, he did 
not even look towards the orebestra ; but as Mr. Garkon dexteimuly 
paid bis oourt (o Lady France« by exalting her beauty at the cx- 
pense of that of the yonng Italian's, Lord Bellamont undertook the 
defence of the latter most eloquently, and she had the mortificatioi 
to see that his admiration of the object betöre them was eertakdy 
as warm as unfeigned. 

" Tbere is something very uncommon in her countenanoe," said 
Lady Emily to Lord Mowhray, after contemplating Rosalinda wilh 
genuine unenvying admiration. " Do you not think so ? It reminds 
me of the head of Niobe which Stands in the dining-room at the 
Hall — but she looks very, very sad — as if nothing eould interat 
her: I pity her; don't you?" 

" Pity her l" ejaculated Lord Mowbray, shrinking, as a man 
would shrink under a painful Operation — " I do not know— that is 
— is she an object of pity ?" 

" Is she not obliged to leave her own country, to appear ia 
public, to act and sing for bread ?" 

" I suppose not. I should think she need not do it, unleag it 
were her choice." 

44 Impossible 1 No woman would do it from choice — at käst, 
no woman who looks as she does. How interesting bor eounts- 
nance isl" continued Lady Emily; "I should like to be acqiiainfed 
with her. You knew her in Italy, did you not?" 

" Who said so ?" said Lord Mowbray, with quickness. 

"Oh! perhaps I was mistaken," said Lady Emily, alarmed at 
his sudden manner ; "but if you know her, and would pres^nt me 
to her, I should be quite delighted to persuade her to Visit i» 
at the Hall. She is, I am sure, just the sort of person 1 should . 
ddight in." 

" Perhaps," answered Lord Mowbray, " General Montgonwry 
might not approve of my presenting her to your Ladyship." | 

At this moment, General Montgomery passed the doorway, at- 1 
tended by Golonel Pennington. His love of music had made the 
good General quit the whist-table even before the rubber was i 
finished, and when be had three honours in his hand ; but it was im- \ 
possible, as he said, to resist the voice of the Syten. . Lady Emily ! 
seized Golonel Pennington's arm ; and while she was begging him 
to stop the General, Lord Mowbray disappeared. 
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Lady Emäj fielt relieved by bis ahsence. During tbe last balf- 
kour, she had been oppressed, she knew not why ; she gladly, 
Ikerefore, placed herseif under Colonel Pennington's care; and, aß 
ißj reached the spot where seats had been reserved for them, 
süenoe was commanded. "Hushl hushl" went round the room 
"Rosalinda is going to sing," and the concert commenced. 
The first part was from the "Didone Abbandonata ;" every body 
fplauded, thougb few nnderstood or feit it. The General and 
li family were exceptions. Even Lady Franees knew what mnsic 
*ght to be ; but there is a point beyond which knowledge does 
Kit go; and to reach this is to arrive at the very source of art, 
where art itself is superseded by a higher feeling. Perbaps Lord 
Mowbray would have feit it all, but he had disappeared from the 
fcoment he quitted Lady Emily's side. 

The whole Performance was throughout excellent; the music 
chosen was of the highest order ; and for that very reason not 
tasted or enjoyed by the greater part of those who beard it ; but it 
answered just as well. Half the delight of half the worid at any 
exhibition of art, consists in pretending to feel and understand what 
they are totally incapable of comprehending or appreciating. There 
was, however, a pathos, a passion in the united excellence of Rosa* 
linda's enunciation both of words and notes, which spoke a lan- 
guage more or less understood by the dullest minds; and in the 
scene which she improvise'd, her action of itself conveyed the Im- 
pression of her meaning, and became the interpreter of a tongue 
known but to few who heard her. 

The whole room rang with plaudits, and as the concert prooeed- 
ed to its close, these testimonies to her merit reached their climax. 
As soon as the last notes died away, Lady Emily bastened to find 
Mrs. Fitzhammond, intent on her object of becoming acquainted 
with Rosalinda, the display of whose talents had rendered her more 
than ever anxious to know her. 

As she stood looking round on every side to discover Mrs. Fitz- 
hammond, and entreating Colonel Pennington to do the sarae, Mrs. 
NeviUe joined them. "Well! is it not charming? quite beyond 
belief?" 

" Oh, yes," said Lady Emily; " and she is such a charming per« 
son, that I wanted Lord Mowbray to make her known to me ; but he 
said, my uncle might not approve of bis doing so. I quite long, 
however, to converse with her; there issuch an indescribable atr 
about her. What coiild Lord Mowbray mean?" 
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44 1 know not," said Colonel Pennington, "unless it be that she i* 
a public singer ; and perhaps for so young a lady it would beas 
well to avoid an intimacy, — though, to be sure, in the world there 
are many considered presentable, who might be avoided with equal 
and perbaps more justice than this poor lady." 

" Oh, cbarming ! charming !" screamed Mrs. Neville. " Presenta- 
ble ! yes! No one objects to Lady Honeytown, and she is beyond 
belief. Why, she has lost her character over and over again. I be- 
lteve she has as many reputations as a cat has lives; and no one 
objects to her. But then she has had as many legacies as lapses, 
and has come out at last a rieh whitewashed middle-aged: woman P 
ofgood character; has a large house, gives excellent d inners, and 
flner assemblies; and that is all tbat is necessary. And as to Lord 
Mowbray's objeetions and scruples, and prudery, about this divine 
Rosalinda, and he a travelled man; it is beyond belief. You aodl, 
my dear, will go up and introduce ourselves, — you speak Italian?" 

" Yes; but, my uncle, — I must know what he thinks." 

At this moment, Lord Bellamont and Lady Frances passed, od 
their .way to the ball-room. " Emily, are you not going to dance?" 
asked her sister ; and before she could reply, Mr. Carlton stepped 
forward and requested her to dance the next dance. Lady Emily 
was disconeerted, and hesitated to reply. Her whole thoughts 
were for the moment turned on Rosalinda and Lord Mowbray, and 
perhaps too she had hoped that Lord Mowbray would be her part- 
ner; but her sister's voiee, and the look which aecompanied it, as * 
she Said " Come, Emily, come if you are not engaged," obliged her 
to deeide against her wishes, for she was not engaged, and she 
dreaded.Lady Frances's interpretations. 

- Ske took his.proffered arm, therefore, with an appearance of as 
much gaiety as she could assume; and they had nearly reached the 
ball-room when her attention was attracted to Lord Mowbray aod 
Mr. Fitzhammond. The latter was following him to the doorw and 
endeavouring by holding bis coat-sleeve, to prevent bis moving od, 
insisting with great earnestness — " Pray, my Lord, if you will go, 
let me order your carriage to come up; I cannot think of letting you 
wait for it on the staircase : but I wish I could prevail on your 
Lordship to stay ?" 

" Why surely LordMowbray is not going," cried Mrs. Neville, 
who hastened up to asceitain the cause of the bustle; " I will not 
allow him to go away upon any aecount. I delight in your mono- 
syllabic conversation, my Lord ; it is so quaint, — charming, upon 
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iy honour ! — and now-a-days, when every one copies his neigh- 
our, so lhat there is no knowing one persou from another, there is 
omething quite caplivating in originality. It is beyood belief 1 I 
annot allow you to go, my Lord." 

"Youdo me honour, Mrs. Neville," said Lord Mowbray; and 
;ently disentangling himself from Mr. Fitzhammond's fingers, he 
ixcused bis departure on the score of sudden Indisposition, and with 
i dexterous sliding bow made his exlt. 

" Well, to be sure," echoed Mrs. Neville, looking after bim ; 
4 well, to be sure, it is beyond belief!" theo raaking her way to the 
Jancers, she singled out Lady Emily, and appealed to her for the 
reasoa of Lord Mowbray 's sudden retreat. 

" I suppose he was offended by your not dancing with him; why 
wouldn't you?" 

44 Indeed," replied Lady Emily, "Lord Mowbray had not asked 
me to dance." 

. " Well, then, I suppose the Italian woman — what is she called ? 
— is the cause. I never saw a man in such a hurry to leave a 
pleasant party in my lue; I declare it is beyond belief 1" 

Lady Emily feit for Lord Mowbray, who, she was conscious, had 
drawn the eyes of all the rooai upon himself by his extraordinary 
conduct. She hoped only, that no one had seen so much as she 
had done ; for whatever occasioned the violent agitation of feeling 
evinced by him, she pitied, as she always did pity, every one who 
she saw was suffering. 

"Poor Lord Mowbray, he looked very ill!" she said, in reply to 
Mrs. Neville's last remark; " and I dare say he has done wisely to 
leave all this crowd and heat." 

" Pshaw!" said Mr. Carlton, " he is always complaining of his 
health and his nerves. Ue is horridly affected and lonsequenttal : 
a pretension to refinement too, that is quite disgusting. I saw him 
before he travelled — he's spoiled now — so altered for the worse 1- — 
every body thinks so who knows him." 

" Do you know him, Mr. Carlton?" said Emily. 
" Ohi we used to meet in town, but I always avoided him as a 
man would a foggy day in November." 

44 Indeedl" said Lady Emily, " / have known his lordship during 
the last few weeks, since Ue has been with us at the Hall, and I have 
found nothing of what you describe." . 

44 Oh! your Ladyship's smiles would dissipate the densest cloud, 
I am certain ; even Lord Mowbray's gloom must yicld to them, if 
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turned on him," replied Mr. Carlton, with an air of gaUantry : u for * 
my own part, he was the only chiiling thing I encountered '" 



morniog at Montgomery Hall." 

Dancing commenced, and Lady Emily wondered why she did not 
find as much delight in the amusement as die had expected. S 
Uamed the music— >the heat of the rooni-r-her partner (who, if noti 
a dancer of the first excellence, at least was not negligent or seif-«, 
engrossed) — she blamed, in sbort, every thing but the trae cau9e^^ 
She sat down after the first quadrille, and feit happier when General^* 
Montgomery proposed returning home, than she had even feit in the b*" 
prospect of the ball. Such is pteasure 1 nine times out of ten, such im 
is pleasure! • 

Lady Frances, however, was in high spirits, and though a lillle 
dissatisfied at leaving tjie scene so soon, was, on the whole, content m 
with the progress madA during the evening, in an affair which she t^ 
fancied affected her heatt. Again, in returning, as in setting out, i — 
Lady Frances was the gkyest of the two sisters; a circumstance so l, 
unusual, tbat General Montgomery rallied Lady Emily on the subject, mm 

and she was obliged to plead a bad headache as an excuse for her t - 

appareat sileace and want of spirits. t_ 



CHAPTER XI. 

In all losses I would have a double prospect ; I would consider what I have lost, 
and 1 would haye regard to what I have left. It may be in my loss I may find a 
benefit. I may be rid with it of a trouble, a snare, or a danger. 

Owen Fbltmam. 

Otf the morrow, when General Montgomery left his room, a note 
was put into his hands. It was from Lord Mowbray, thanking him 
for his kind hospitality, and alleging urgent business (which, how- 
ever, he would not allow to interfere with his accompanying the 
family to Mrs. Fitzhammond's the precedjng day) as the reasoa of 
his sudden departure. He had set off at a very early hour, before 
any of the party were risen. 

I The note was read at the breakfast-table, and Lord Mowbray's 
departure would have given rise to expressions of general regret at 
any other moment ; but the different individuals had so much to 
say and to remark upon the subject of the last night's amusements, 
that the annoiwcement madc little impression apparently, beyond 
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transient pause in the conversation, and an exdamatkm from 
olonel Pennington, of " Pooh 1 pooh ! what business can a man 
»?e wbo never does any thing ? All nonsense !" 

Bot Lord Mowbray was gone ; and as it has been said, the com- 
any were too much engaged to speculate lipon the cause. 

As Miss Macalpine, however, paced to and fro on theterrace with 
3olonel Pennington, in the conrse of the morning, she referred to 
he subject, saying— " Perhaps it's just as weel, after a\ that the 
oung Lord should hae ta'en bimsel' äff." 

Why ? " said the Golonel; 4i hell do no good anywhere eise. 1 ' 
He was doing na gude here, Colonel l" fipid she signifi- 
antly. 

44 Ah ! how do ye mean ?" 

44 Colonel, ye're an autd and discreet friend. Dinna ye tbink our 
^eddie was beginning to tak' to him P I minded her last night, 
eben he went away so suddenly from Mrs. Fitzhammond's; and this 
norning, when the General was reading the note, did ye mind those 
weet eyes o' her's, Colonel ?" 

44 No — I was minding my breakfast." 

44 Bat do you think — for I fear no'— do you think, Colonel, that 
Lord Mowbray is just a man to sit down content by the ingleside wi' 
1 wife for the rest 0' his days P He's a queer chap yon ; there's no 
aiaking him out rightly." 

44 It's not easy," said Colonel Pennington ; "for he is mighty mys- 
berious. I do not like mysteries; and yet, as Iloved the late Lord 
Mowbray, so do I lovethis; but his conduct is something that passes 
reason. Urgent business, indeed! What urgent business, can he have 
to Uke him away in such a deuce of a hurry ? — all nonsense ! he 
lives by cbance, and does not know his own mind from one day to 
anQther." 

44 It's like eneugb," rejoined Miss Macalpine; u and for the sake 
o' our Leddie Emily I am just as well pleased he's awa', for he 
mjght hae wiled her heart out 0' her breast, and then hae thougbt 
no more o' it or o' her. You men, Colonel, can do thae things 
whüesr 

Colonel Pennington heaved one of his heavy groans, but made 
no reply ; and they continued Walking the terrace in silence tili in- 
termpted by Lady Emily, who came flying towards them, and with 
an expression of joy on her face very unlike the look it had worn in 
the morning, exclaimed, u Oh, I am so happy, dear Alpinia 1 so 
happy, dear Colonel Pennington ! the day is fixed for Rose's mar- 
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riage ; the parents havo made up their differences, and every thiftg 
wears a smiling aspect at the Delvins' cottage. I am so happy !" 

And Lady Emily wag happy : but it was by participation in 1k 
promised happiness of oihers. In her own heart, another feeling 
would have prevailed, had it not beeil overmastered by this excite- 
ment of the moment ; and already, though unconscious of it herseif, 
the cloud was rising there that was so soon to overshadow the 
brighlness of her youthful patb. 

As she hurried from the terrace to seek General Montgomery and 
acquaint him with the good news, Miss Macalpine followed her 
with her eyes, exclaiming, " I wish 1 could think all this quite na- 
tural, but somehow she's not quite like herseif. What think ye, 
Colonel?" 

Colonel Pennington seemed loth to reply ; and as if he had not 
digested bis anger against Lord Mowbray, or was doubtful what 
answer to make to Miss Macalpine, he walked on in silencefara 
few minutes, and ihen abruptly left her and entered the house. 

Mr. Carlton became a constant visitor at the Hall, The previous 
interest shown by General Montgomery during bis illness, and the 
reception he met on his first calling, aided by the sort of tacit inti- 
macy which appeared to have taken place belween himself and Lady 
Frances, placed him, in some measure, on the footing of an old ac- 
quaintance ; and while he availed himself of the privilege which 
circumstances had given him, his general politeness had made him 
a favourite with all parties. He accompanied the General in bis 
rides over his plantations and farm. On these occasions he showed 
himself so well acquainted with the age of every tree, descanted on 
its growth and properties with so much knowledge of the subject, 
suggested so many icgenious improvements in husbandry, and ap- 
peared reälly to take such interest in every thing allied to a country 
life, that he daily gained in General Montgomery's good opiniön, 
while to Lady Frances, in the drawing-room, he proved himself« 
most able auxiliary, either as a flirt to be played off against Lord 
Bellamont when occasion offered; or, in his absence, a very usefol 
and devoted cavalier. 

> 

Lady Frances, as we have related, had the misfortune to Jose her 
mother very shortly after her introduction into u Life," as it is called; 
by which is meant bringing forward ä very young girl intö socidy, 
who, hilherto immured in the school-room, escapes at that period 
from the trammels of her governess, with no other ideas beyond 
those of a suitable alliance and establishment, and who, Ignorant of 
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*ty thmwery tiiing which in the long run constilutes the happiness of mar- 
J^fjriedlife, is by this one act rendered competent (such is the conclu- 
oa) to decide od a point involviog ihe fate of her enüre future ex- 
istence. For marriage is the first object of every young lady ; and* 
too generally, of every mamma ; and eonstitutes the very end and 
aim of an introduction. The sagacity and affection of the parent 
laay, by ayerting the mischief incident to such a System, sometimes 
succeed in saving her offspring from the shoals and rocks of a hasty 
or ill-judged connexion ; yet where this friendly counsel is wanting, 
what accumulated dangers gather round the inexperienced adven- 
turer in her choice! what perplexities bewilder her judgment! 
what temptations assail her innocence, and stand ready to betray 
her into levity, if not into guilt ! Such had been Lady Frances's 
fate : introduced into the world at an age when her judgment and 
her principles were alike unformed, and deprived of the only Sup- 
port and direction which can effectually influence a young mind to 
its true interests, she had become the victim of this too early initia- 
üon into the follies of fashion. She had not hitherto married, be- 
cause the dangerous vanity of universal suffrage and homage from 
men in general, had made her look upon the devotion of one indivi- 
dual as in comparison flat and insipid. She had not sought or 
gained a single female friend ; because women, who by similarity of 
habits might have been her associates, were, in a career of coquetry, 
for this very reason, dangerous rivals ; and those from whom no 
competition was to be feared, shunned naturally an intimacy with 
one whose principles were so much at variance with their own. 
Youth, however, and novelty, and great personal charms, will for a 
time prevail against the judgment of the thinking and sober part of 
the world ; and Lady Frances, with all these advantages on her side, 
was not likely soon to feel the effect of her error. Wherever 
she appeared, -she commanded admiratwn, if she did not ensure 
respect ; and in the gay and giddy throng in which she moved, it 
was not likely she should hear the partial censure on her conduct 
that feil from the lips of a few moralists, or the lesson which even 
worldly prudence would have taught her. Her career was too 
dazzling and too successful to admit of reflection, even if Lady Fran-r 
ces had been more capable of it; and reflection to a mind like hers 
seldom comes but at a time when it can avail nothing byats coun- 
sels. She had shone and glittered for four successive seasons, exer- 
cisinff a tyrant's sway over the heart of älmost every young map of 
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rank and fashion who approached her ; and she had rejected offer' 
aiiep offer, in ihe indulgence of her rnling passion Tor admiration. 

Bat time, and a conviction perhaps that her powers of fascinaüon 
werö declining with their novelty, had taught her wisdom of secur- 
ing an altiance suited to her future views, and in a degree sucft a» 
her vanity and ambition in her zenith migfat not have disdained. 
M arriage, therefore, became first tolerable, then desirable, and last ■ m 
of all, aleading motive and object in Lady Frances's mind. Stift ^ 
yöung — more beautiful even — more matured in charms tlran ^ 
when she first attracted the gaze of the court on her presentatron, 
she feit that it required only the will to yield her mdependence, 
to insure her any alliance that might appear adequate to the 
saerifice. 

The last season spent in London had been devoted to these heart- 
less calculations ; and the facility which her stay in the Dnke of 
Godolphin's family afforded of making Lord Bellamont the victtra of 
thera, had decided her choice. Lord Bellamont was heir to a 
dukedom; the wealth ofhis family was greät; its politicat influence 
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vast ; and he himself was mild and good tempered ; and, though not , 
devoid of sense, was still the kind of character whose easy dispo- ; 
sition was likely to yield to the influence of any woman whom he ' 
loved, and by whom he could believe he was loved in return. He 
became, in consequence, the object of Lady Frances's matrimonial 
speculations, and the circumstances both of her previous and pre- 
sent intimacy with the family, appeared to grve her promise of com- 
plete suecess. But Lord Bellamont was universalis polite and 
attentive, and it was difficult to determine, frequently as they were 
thrown in each other's society, whether he intended any thing more 
in his civilities to Lady Frances, than what bis natural urbanity 
would have led him to exhibit to any other woman. Versed as 
she was in all the turnings of the heart, Lady Frances, at the end 
of the London season, and when her visit to the Godolpbins drew 
to its close, still remained in doubt, therefore, whether any Impres- 
sion had beenmade on Lord Bellamont; and it was under this idea, 
and considering her frequent opportunities of being seen by him in 
the country, that the attentions of Lord Mowbray on his arrival at 
the Hall, and subsequently, of Mr. Carlton, had becomg a point of 
such impoKance with her; for, as has been ohserved, she feit cer~ 
tain that no circumstance would operate so powerfully in her favour, 
or bring matters so readily tö-a conclusion, if any love existed in 
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fiord BeUamont's he$H towards her, as a suspicion that she was 
'iteresled io some otber quarter. 

lt is easy to suppose that in a family circle, with attraclions such 
as Lady Fraöces and her sister's society constantly offered, and 
vhere tbe roost corcfial hospitality joined whh the raost urbane 
manners, eve* welcomed «he viskor, an idle yoitng man of fashiön, 
likeMr.Carlton, found a coftsfatrt resource, and one which he failed 
not to avail himself of; and it is equally easy of belief that, in dbing 
so, he atffoftted to the basy £ossips of the öeighbourhood ampfe 
gnmnds to conchide that bis tnarriage with one of the Lady Lori- 
mers was already defiüitively arranged, and that it waited only tbe 
drawing-up of the Settlements for the event to be formally antfoun- 
eed. In that mart of village news, good Mr. Combie's shop and 
caffö, the sübject had been atready drscirssed and settled in füll 
conclave. I» the coteries of tlie neighbouring town, it had been 
tbesame; sind Mr. Aldget, who was looked up to as the surest oracle 
io the matter, coatributed to give strength to the romour by his 
koowing looks and innuendoes, as often as the subject was alhided 
to, and by a certaia rubbitrg of his hands and a smile of compta- 
ceocy, whkh he never assamed but when affairs were likely to go 
weit with bim ; and, in fact, General Montgomery himself, althougb 
matters had not proeeeded so far as his sagacious ncighbours sur- 
mised, was rather prepared for a formal declaration on the part of 
Mr. Carito«; and, with the predrlection atready formed in his fa- 
voor, an offer of marriage with one of his nieces woftld have met 
the most hearty concurrence from the General. 

But in the currency of tbese rumours, to a certain degree sanc- 
tiooed by appearances, what thought Lord Bellaraont? Neither 
henor his family made allusion to them; and the conduct of the 
fonner underwent no change towards Lady Frances whenever they 
met, and that was frequently. It was impossible to suppose the 
report had not feacbed them; and their silence, thcrefore, could 
oniy be attributable to a disbelief of it; or to offence that the com- 
manication had not been more directly made; or if (and certainiy 
there was an if) Lord Bellamont had been interested in the affair, to 
pique and resentment on his part, which he determined to bide by 
an apparent carelessness as to the issue. 

Whatever was the real cause, the accustomed intercourse between 
the families contiriued without the matter Coming to any concbision. 
Lord BeÄamont, when in her society, invariably attacbed himself to 
Lady FjftiiGes» and Mr. Carlton as invariably u \acale&\us>*^v n ^^ 
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accepted" Lady Emily, allhough the latter, setting aride her good- l m 
nalure, was by no means a companion so suited to bis (aste as her L 
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sisler. And as ihis at last seemed mutually uoderstood between 
them, Lady Emily, whenever she could, excused herseif from the 
dance or the promenade; and, joining Colonel Pennington or Miss 
Macalpine, found in their conversation a relief from the empty 
dulness ef Mr. Carlton's diary of town-scandal, Lady Frances, io L 
her turn, never failed to take advantage of these opportuniües 
afforded by Emily's want of taste, as she termed it, in thus discard- 
ing her beau; and Mr. Carlton too readily accepted the offer, wheo- 
ever open to him, of holding a tenure, in common with Lord Bella- 
mont, in her smiles. 

It was impossible tbat either party could be Ignorant of the re- 
ports circulated respecting them; and as the views of Lady Frances 
on Lord Bellamont were sufficiently apparent, it raust be supposed 
that she and Mr. Carlton had each their interest in keeping up a 
semblance of Flirtation, although the ipotive, if any were assigned, \ t 
would have been little creditable to them. 

Three weeks had now elapsed since Lord Mowhray left the Hall; 
and, with the exception of Mr. Carlton's intimacy and the gradoal 
advancement of Lady France's plans, no event had occurred out of 
the usual routine of a country life. Circumstances, however, rather 
at variance with that tranquil innocence which certain moralists 
consider as indigenous in rural scenes, while they suppose it flies 
the feverish turmoil of a large and populous city, arose to break the 
general monotony. 

One morning as General Montgomery was talking over with Mr. 
Carlton some intended plantations on bis estate, Lady Emily entered 
the room. She shrunk back at the sight of Mr. Cariton ; but her 
pale agitated look had caught her uncle's notice. " What is the 
matter, dearest and best ? Are you not well ?" he inquired. t( Teil 
me, what is the matter ?" 

" Oh I dear uncle, Rose — Rose has fled from home, and her 
parents are distracted — Poor Ambrose, too !" — and as she pro- 
nounced these words, she fixed her eyes on Mr. Carlton. She 
fancied his sank under her gaze. 

" Rose fled !:— and with whom? What cair^his mean? General 
Montgomery exclahaed. — "It is inexpHcable. With whom, and 
why is shegone?" 

u Oh! dear uncle, it matters not; some wicked, some very 
wicked person, can aldne haye tempted her to this step. It matters 
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not who he his; the dreadftil deed is done; — it is everywhere 
inown; and the good Delvins are cbildless and disgraced." 

"It is inexplicable!" said General Montgomery, in a low voice, 
and as if he was inusing inwardly. 

" My dearest Emüy, why she was to have been married at the end 
of themonth, was she not? and who can thus have tempted the poor 
girl to her undoing? When did she quit her parents' coltage? — and 
how?" 

" I know nothing more," replied Lady Emily ; "I know only the 
melancholy fact; and I left the wretched parents but now, to com- 
municate with you, dearest uncle, assured that you would feel for 
them, and advise them for the best. 9 ' 

"I do indeed feel for them, from the bottom of my heart; and 
for you too, dearest Emily, on this unhappy and guilty conduct of 
your protegee." 

One of the most painful feelings the heart can know, is to learn 
tbe unworthiness of a person who has hitherto shared our good 
opinion and protection ; we are at once inortified at our mistaken 
judgment, and wounded in our affections. " Come hither, my 
child," resumed General Montgomery; and ashe folded her in his 
arms, her bosom heaved in quick and convulsive sobbings. Ge- 
neral Montgomery was himself deeply affected; but struggling with 
his own feelings, he sought to assume a calmness which in reality 
he did not possess. " Emily, my love, instead of lamenting, should 
we not think of what is to be done? Go, leave me for a short 
time, and I will consider the matter over. I will either see or send 
to the Delvins; and I entreat you, do not give way to this sorrow. 
Go, dearest, and we will meet again soon." 

As he spoke, he kissed her forehead, and again assured her of 
what, indeed, she had no room to doubt, his affectionate and 
instant attachment to the subject of her grief. 

After she was gone, General Montgomery paced the room in si- 
lence for some moments. "This girl Rose," he said at lengtb, 
turning to Mr. Carlton, " has been an attendant on my niece, and 
she had become attached to her : I hoper her kindness has not been 
misplaced." 
" I trust it has not," said Mr. Carlton. 

" But at any rate," resumed the General, " if she can be rescued 
from infamy, for her own* for her parents 1 sake, I shall be happy; 
and the attempt must be made. I must send for these poor Delvins 
and heor the story from them." — He went tomx&*lYÄ Vä\^VnX. 
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«hecked himself.—-" Stay; they will be in grief, and it will pain 
rtiem tö meet the village gaze so soon after what has happened. I 
will ride down to their cottage ; will you object to accompanying me, 
Mr. Carlton, so far?" 

"Not in the least, General," he replied; <c but cannot I spare you 
the painfut task of witnessing a scene such as will doubtless present 
itself in their now wretched circumstances?" 

" But I must do something, and instantly," the General observed, 
" though I have little hope of being able to do any thing effectual. 

"I know old Delviu," said Mr. Carlton; "he holds bis cottage, 
you are aware, from me, and I have been in the habit of seeingbim 
öften. Do let me go. I will endeavour to learn every particular, 
and will return and report to you what I can gatber." 

*' My dear Sir, I thank you," said General Montgomery, iaking 
his hand, " as much for your wish to spare me pain, as for the in- 
terest you feel in an affair that so affects my Emily. Go : if you will 
kindly undertake this charitable office, I shall await your return with 
impatience." 

Mr. Carlton immedialely left the apartment, and stood higher in 
General Montgomery's opinion, if possible, than before, from his 
prompt alacrity in charging himself with this mission, to undertake 
which, certainly argued a degree of feeling and sympathy much lo 
the credit of his heart. 

General Montgomery sent for Emily, and they continued together 
in his own apartment, looking with anxiety for Mr. Carltons reap- 
pearance. The first dinner-bell had already rung, and the servant 
was asking his Orders respecting it, when a note was brought 
to the door. It was from Mr. Carlton, and contained a few 
words written in pencil, in a hurried manner, from the Delvins' 
cottage: — 

" My dear General, — The Information I have received here, leaves no doubt 
of the direction Uken by the fugitive; bat the utmost despatch is requtsite to take 
advantage of it. 1 believe 1 am only following the wishes of yoorself and Lady 
Emily in immedialely pursuing the clue which I have obiained. You shtll bear 
shortly from me. — Gborge Carlton." 

General Montgomery read the note over a second time; and 
feemg informed that it was brought by a peaäant, to whom Mr. 
Carlton had given it, from the doqr of Delvin's cottage, and that he 
had immediately taken the road to the Manpr House, the General 
communicated its contents to Lady Emily. Whatever distrust of 
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-the indtvtdual who had tbus voluntarily stepped forward to asgist 
the Delvins in their distress, and who, unasked, had taken lipon 
himse&f die task of mvestigatingthe raystery attached to Rose's dis- 
appearance, might have suggested itself to Lady Emily, she care- 
fuFly avoided any expression of her sentiments, well aware that her 
doubts of Mr. Carlton's integrity on this occasion would be consi- 
dered in the light of the most ungenerous and unfouaded suspicions. 
Bot them is frequently in woman discernment which supersedes al 
reasoning: it is best designated, perhaps, by the French word tact 
and may be called a sixth sense, given pre-eminently to the female 
sex. 

Several days passed, and no tidings of the fugitive reached Ge- 
neral Monigomery, or the unhappy parents. Lady Emily was their 
spie comforter, and, under the affliction which had visited their 
humble roof, her sympathy was the only earthly balm they could 
bear to receive. Every day saw her steps bent to thishotise of woe. 
She said nothing ; for what can words avail in the first moments 
when sorrow assails the heart ? Heaven alone can give consolation 
lo the wounded spirit. 

The poor Delvins knew that Lady Emily feit for them ; and evea 
her silent presence shed a calm over theminds of both. The bitter 
tears of mingled sorrow, anger, and shame, which burst from the 
eyes of the wretched raother, were changed to the soft weeping of 
a subdued and humble spirit, as the hand of her kind benefactress 
was affectionately laid upon hers; and old Andrew, with eyes fixed, 
hands clasped, and despair, in its most iron form, imprinted on bis 
countenance, yielded, at the ministering angel's approach, to calmer 
feelings, and to a more resigned and Christian frame of mind. 

Thus had passed an entire week ; a period which, measured by 
the duration of suffering, had appeared to the sufferers a long and 
countless succession of days and nights. 

At length, on the eighth morning, a letter was brought to the 
Hall, ander cover to General Montgomery, and directed to Andrew 
Delvin; still there were no accounts from Mr. Carlton. Lady 
Emily immediately carried the letter herseif to the poor old father; 
anxions, and hoptng that it might contain tidings of comfort. The 
writing was evidently that of a feigned hand. Delvin seized it in the 
first eagerness of the moment, ahdhxeaking the seal, was preparing 
to read its Contents, when, sinking back in his chair, he extended it 
to Lady Emily, and begged her to.read it aloud to them. Covering 
his face with both hands, the poor man appeared to be collectin^ 
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strength to listen to the nature of its intelligence : it was as follows:— 

<( Dear parents, 1 hope yoü will not griere and take on for me, for 1 am very 
happy, and hope soon to convince you of this, and to make you also very happy, 
and very rieh too. 1 was very sorry to leave you ; but I determined in my own 
mind never to marry Ambrose, and 1 am under the care of one who will make me 
mach happier than he could erer have done ; for I haled bis brutal behavioar, and 
be may thank bimself for having lost me ; however, I do not wish bim any ill, now 
I've got rid of him. I will write to you from time to time; in tbe meanwhüe, 
aeeept tbe enclosed bill for fifty pounds, from 

"Yourdutlful and loving daughter tili death, "Rose Delvm." 

" Base and deluded girl !" exclaimed old Delvin, in a voiee almost 
choked by agony, and taking the letter and its enclosure from Lady 
Emily, as he continued, " What ! does she think that this, *Äi*,tbe 
price of her iofaray, can prove a recompense to us whom she has 
hrought to shame, and will see before long laid broken-hearted in 
the grave! No! no ! unnatural, ungrateful girl; these are the 
wages of her sin, and never shall it be said that Andrew Delvin 
could barter his child's innocence for money. No ! nor bear to 
look upon it, nor touch it, take it away, let it not be found under 
my roof. Oh ! lady, that I should have lived to this day, to learn 
the ruin of my child, my poor, lost, deluded child !" 

A flood of agonizing tears streamed down his furrowed cheeks as 
he ceased speaking, and, with clasped hands and eyes uplifted to 
Heaven, stood rooted to the spot. 

Great grief and strong passion give eloquence to the rudest child 
of nature; and the bursts of sorrow and Indignation that alternately 
escaped the Ups of the unhappy parents, would have formed a 
tragedy of the deepest pathos. 

A third mourner was added to this miserable famiry in old 
Philips. He had sueeeeded in bringing back his son from the re- 
cruiting party, and had obtained his discharge. Andrew Delvin 
and himself had been reconciled, and their children would have 
been married in a few days when Rose fled. Struck down by this 
second blow, and unable to endure his existence in the State of life 
and in the scene wheue he had promised himself so different a fate, 
poor Ambrose had disappeared upon learning Rose's treachery. 
It was at first supposed he had pursued her flight ; but though his 
father fondly indnlged in this idea, those whose feelings were less 
interested, or whose minds were more alive to the probable effect 
which the calamity that had befallen bim would produce, began to 
fear the worst. 
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Inquiries were made on every siele : no iraces could be dis- 
covered, and suspicion daily grew stronger. The search was re- 
newed with more anxiety : at length his body was found several 
miles below the village, carried by the current of the stream into 
which he had cast himself in his despair, and where a dam across 
the water had slopped its farther progress. As it was borne home 
to his wretched father's cottage, it seemed as if this horrible ca- 
tastrophe was alone wanting to complete the tragedy. 

Poor Philips reeeived the news with more composure than might 
have beer expected ; and though he went as a mourner to the Del- 
vins' cottage, where Lady Emily saw him, he also went in the kind- 
liness of his heart to afford what comfort he could ; for, said he, 
" Their child lives but to be a disgrace to them ; while my poor 
boy, though he is no more, has, I hope, found inerey for his sins ; 
and the errors which he committed cannot be said to be his : Andrew 
Delvin needs consolation more than I do." 

Lady Emily left him there as she quitted the cottage, pleased with 
his resignation and the true Christian spirit he displayed. As she 
took her way to the Hall, the countenances of tbe villagers all wore 
marks of sorrow and consternation at the tragic oecurrences of the 
past week ; and though the word was an unknown tongue to them in 
their humble sphere, the fatal effects of Flirtation, the want of that 
principle and purity in the female character which alone uphold and 
protect woman in every different Station of life, were deeply feit 
and acknowledged by them ; and became, in the fate of Rose Delvin, 
a long-continued warning to the rising generation around. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Oh ! tneet him not to-night— be'not alarm'd— 

I am not mad — but, in th' Almighty's name, 

Beware of him ! I have had dreams and views 

Of Coming evil, from this man : be sure 

Some stumbling-block, some unknown trial, now 

Awaits your faith. Oh ! pray, and turn for help 

To Heaven. Jubal, by iL M. Bbferley. 

" It is curieus," said General Montgomery to Colonel Penning- 
tdn, as they sat after dinner, having listened to Lady Emily's detail 
of Rose Delvin's'conduct and poor Ambrose's unbappy end — " it is 
curious to observe the difference which exists in characters of the 
same family and the same sex. Emily is as deeply concerned at the 
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misfortunes of the worthy. Delvins as though she were one of their 
owq rank and Station in life ; and though you will understand that I >- 
feel themisery of a fellow-ereature is still misery wherever it oc- 
,curs, yet the foroe of habit is strong, and generally speaking, man- 
kind syrapathise in proportion only as the object of commiseration 
approaches their own immediate sphere, and ealamity appears to 
draw nearer to thesnselves in the. misfortunes of some individual of 
their own particular class. Emily is an exception to this rule ; but, 
on the other hand, Frances is an instance in its favour." 
. "I can understand," said the Colonel, " why Emily should feel so 
rauch more for the Delvins than Lady Franees does ; but I cannot 
account for her indiflerence to her sister's feelings." 

"Nor I; at least I can aceount for it on no other principle than |ö 
that which I have named. When I look forward, Pennington, to 
the fate of these two girls, whom I consider as my children, for they 
are both very dear to me, I eonfess to you, that I think with terror 
how eoon they may be left without a protector. Miss Macalpine, 
you well know, is like a child in the affairs of the world ; and the 
fortune of these girls will render them objects of altraction, sctting 
aside their personal charms. My dear friend, should I go first, 
promise me to be to them what I am," b 

44 Nonsense!" replied the Colonel, forcing a smile, u I shall die La 
long before you." * 

" Life and death, Pennington, are not in our own power, or ^ 
within our ealculation; we will not dispute about what it is foolish 2 
to talk of. But will you glve me your promise ?" continued General : 
Montgomery. 

"With all my heart, if you wish it ; only it is great nonsense." 
"You promise me though, Tom?" 
"Ido." 

They wrung eacb othcr's hands. "And now let me eonfide a secret 
to you," added General Montgomery : " Aldget, the worthy Aldget, 
has invested the principal part of my funded property, as well as 
the fortunes.of these girls, in a manner so advantageous, that the 
return will be enormous. I feel the affair, on his part, to have 
heen an act of friendship, and not a mere lawyer's job; and thougb 
you shake your head now, you will agree with me in thinking so in 
the end, I am certain." 

General Montgomery here entered into a long explanation of the 
«eherne in whrch he had been induced to hazard his nieces' fortunes, 
and a \ery large portion of his own money. As he finished speak- 
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ing, he lookedup intoColonel Pennington's face; but oo approbation 
of (he measures he had been detailing, nor any acknowledgement 
of the soundness of bis reasons for adopting thera, was there ap- 
parent; on the contrary, the Colone! knit bis brows closer'than 
usual, and the only articulate souad that escaped him was a loud 
«»J aod very equivocal "hutnph /" 

ilij "'Sdeath, man!" cried General Montgomery, betrayed into un- 
osual warmth by Colonel Pennington's manner, u one would think I 
tadtold yoH I had embezzled my wards' property." 
hl "Perhaps you have," rejoined the latter. 
"What do you mean?" 

M Nothing, my friend, counter to your bonour, but a good deal 
counter to your prudence. Mad attempts to obtain wealth are 
5eldom crowned with succeas. It does not seem destined to man 
that he shouW acquire richas without labour; and if hereditary de- 
scents, and the accumulation of wealth from one generation to 
anolher, are adduced as instances in contradiction to this principle, 
they cease to be so when duly examined. I will be bold to say, 
that scarce a single generation passes away, between the original 
founder of faraily greatness and his successors, when, if the duties 
that such possessions impose, and which are labours in their kind, 
have been neglected, the wealth and riches ofthat family have not 
been removed; and as myfriend Miss Macalpine would say, 'Misled 
awa like snaw äff a dike ;' for though we are apt to account for such 
circumstances by attributing tbem too frequently tocontingencies, to 
misfortunes, and to chance, yet be assured there is more of a higher 
influenae iu our individual destinies tban mankind are in general 
ready to allow. The talent, you know, is taken from him who makes 
an unwortby use of it, and is bestowed where it will be better em- 
ployed ; and this just sentenceis oftenpassed upon us even here, that 
we may avoid Us condemnation at a future day, when there will be 
no appeal. In the Step you have taken, I think you have been over 
anxious to provide for worldly objects — beyond what was incumbent 
on you ; you had enough — your circumstances were sufficient for 
the Station in which Providence had placed you. Why seek to 
gather more ? ' Give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed me with 
tood convenient for me,' was thje prayer of a yise man." 

"God knows it was always mine, Tom; and if I have erred, ijfc 
was from a mistakeu. idea of wbat iconsi^ered my duty to others. 
Isbould, at the üme, havq thpugbt myself to blamehad I not äceeded 
to Aldget's proposal^" 
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M It was tempting, I allow ; but I should not have done it," replied 
Colonel Pennington. 

General Montgomery sighed, and for a few moments there was 
a diäd silence, broken only by the heavy breatbing of bis friend 
and his beating a tattoo on the earpet with bis right foot, whilel* 
he pulled his ear to its utmost extent, as if implying, he would 1 * 
ratber pull it off than withdraw a point in the opraion he had 
pronounced. 

The evening was now quickly drawing in ; and the air, which had 
been heavy and sultry all day, became more and more oppressive. 
The setting of the sun had been obscured by a host of dense clouds, 
which 9 gradualIyascendingfromthewesternhorizon,hadoverspread 
the whole firmament, and had hurried on the darkness of night, j 
without the sweet Intervention of twilight. A short, languid gust 
swept past the window every now and then, but suddenly subsided t 
without refreshing the close air; the slender trees, which stood near 
the house, and which, even in tranquil weather, greeted the ear 
with a light and pteasant rustling were now entirely motionless; the 
birds ceased their accustomed evening song; faint flashes, like the 
reflection of distant lightning, were occasionally seen ; and every 
thing betokened the approach of a thunder-storm. " Pennington," 
said the General after a pause, " the storm that bas threatened us 
all day is coming at last. Do me the favour to ring the bell. We 
must have the outer shutters closed." 

At this instant, a violent peal of thunder shook the house, and a 
dreadful crashing sound followed asif some part of the building had 
fallen, or an explosion had taken place near it. The bell was rung 
again loudly, and at the same moment several servants entered the 
room in haste. They were endeavouring to answer the inquiries of 
the General as to the cause of the tremendous report jnst heard, and 
to explain the mischief done, when the great bell of the entrance- 
hall sounded several loud peak : the servants looked at each other, 
but no one moved. " It is the lightning again, 9 ' said Colonel Penn- 
ington, "running along the wires:set the Windows open, or we 
sball be suffocated." 

This ad vice was about to be followed, when another loud sound- 
ing of the bell raade General Montgomery think differently. " Go 
directly ," he said, u to the door; it is some one who seeks shelter 
fröm the storm : go directly, and admit theum" 

" Why,to be sure," said Colonel Pennington, « if any one be at 
the door, he ought to find admittance ; one would not shut the door 
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qwst one's enemy's dog on suoh a night as this : but it's the light- 

%, I teil you." 
" We shall soon see, Tom," replied the General. 

" Ay, and feel too," murmured the latter, " when we are fttffo- 
ttted with brimstone, and burnt to a cinder." 

" Where are my nieces, and Miss Macalpine?" continued Gene- 
ral Montgomery to the servants, with some anxiety. 

Before any one could answer, the servant who had gone to the 
aall-door, re-entered, apparently out of his senses with terror. 
' Who is it ? " asked the General hastily. The servant was speech* 
tass. " Who is it?" again repeated General Montgomery; "cannot 
you answer me?" 

" I hardly can, Sir; for I never saw him before, and hope — " 

u Bnt you have let the person in, whoever he is, have you not?" 

"Why,no, Sir!" 

(ft Good heavens! go, all of you, instantly, and bid him enter. 
In such a Storni to shut the door in the faee of any one! Go in- 
stantly : you, Gregory, stop : teil me what it is that alarms you in 
Üus manner?" 

^The General was obliged to repeat his Orders a third time to the 
attendants, for the distrust that their fellow-servant's looks and 
kalf-answers respecting the visitor inspired, made them loth to 
obey. * 4 Go with them, Pennington, will you? and see what all 
this ig about. Teil me," continued General Montgomery, very 
qnietly turning to the man-servant, who remained in the room, and 
whom he imagined the loudness of the tempest had bewildered — 
"are you afraid of lightning? — it is very awful — and 1 know some 
persona are terrified beyond the power of commanding themselves, 
—but it is no fault, Gregory." 

"No, Sir; 1 have been in too many storms by sea and land to be 
afeard of them; but such a man as stood at the door when I opened 
it, I never saw before. He was wrapped in a large cloak of scarlet, 
which looked like fire as the lightnings played upon 't, and his face 
deadly pale like death; and he held a black steed by the bridle, that 
seemed as impatieqt to come in as himself." 

"Nonsense, (Gregory; your senses have forsakenyou in the uproar 
of the tempest. Why, to be sure, man and beast would alike be 
impatient in a night like this." 

Before he could inquire farther, Colonel Pennington entered, 
aad, beckoning to the servant to leave the room, seemed anxious to 
»peak. " Well, who is it, Pennington?" said General M<roÄ%Qr 
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mery; " Gregory would have raade me belicve it some Blood-red 
Knight from the other world, who has rode on tbis storm to visit 
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u By my faitbl" looking with anxiety to see whether Gregory 
had really left the apartment, " I do not wonder the felfow was f 
startfed," rephed Coionel Pemrington, " fof your visitor is a stränge 
one, to say the least of htm. He wears a mask, and dedmes giving 
bis name, aithough he demands, and with an air of authority too, 
to speak with you, and bis commnnication can be with no one but 
you. My word for it but he bears himself highfy enough, and I 
know how he shotild fare were he in my bandst — he shouFd but 
dry bis dripping garment at the fire with your grooms, and thta 
gö böötless of his errand, and be glad he had escaped a second 
ducking in your horse-pond.* 

" You are always violent, Tom," answered Generat Montgomery. 
"There is some mirth intended at my expense, depend upon it, in 
this exploit; to see whether I am to be alarmed at a mask, perhap?; 
but, be the object what it may, I LHink the actor in the^drama bas 
been punished enough already by the elements." 

" I would show him, however, that this was no bouse to play his 
practical jokes in," grumbled the Colone!. 

" Nay, n said the Generat, * we need inflict no farther vengeance. 
'Tis piain he is no conjurör, or he would have chosen bis times and 
seasons better. We'U see him, and I think the laugh will be on our 
side." 

The General then rang, and d&iriug the stranger to be admit- 
ted, a tall, commanding figure, wrapped in a scarlet ctoak, and with 
bis features completely hidby his vizor, entered the apartment. He 
bowed as he advanced towards General Montgomery, who, as he 
surveyed the wet and pitiable conditton of bis visitor, thought how 
dearly he had paid for his jest, werert one, and expressed himself 
sorry that the storm had burst feefore he rcached the Ha!]. Then, 
pressing hint to be seated, with that courtesy whieh it was natural to 
him to show to every creature, he begged to tearo tbe nature of bis 
communication-, which he understood from Colone! Pemrington, hü 
friend, was to be made only to himself; and an exptatration also 
t of the unusual disguise which his visitor hatf assume$h 

While he spoke, his eye glanced towards Coionel Penningfo*, 
who, not quite so much at his ease on the subjeet, had walked towards 
the Window, and, throwihg open the.blinds stood scrutimzing the 
stranger by the help of this additional light. " I am aware that mj 
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race," said he of the red cloak, " inust exeite unfaf ourable 
ns in the mind of General Montgomery; and yet I am come 
m friendly mission, and intend a friendly Service." 
ely that voice is familiär to me; I have heard it somewhere- 
thought Colone! Pennington : and he drew nearer to catch 
Is more distinctly ; white the Mask continued : — 
purpose, however, cannot he explained before a third per- 
I must request to speak whh General Montgomery akrae." 
t you shall not, if I have any influence," said Colone! Penn- 
romptry, and with great determination in bis manner : "I 
ver for it, General Montgomery will offer no objection tfr 
5 a party, let your communication be what it may." 
lask surveyed the Speaker from bead to foot, as if impatient 
terruption, and as if he would awe him into silence. Thett 
:o General Montgomery, he added in a measnred voicfr,— 
> understand, Sir, that this in your determination also, and 
deny me a Conference but in the presence of a third person? 
r mission must fail, for, I repeat, I can ratrust to no ear but 
e intelligence I have to communicafe." 
r not a stepf" said Colone] Pennington resolulely. 
me warn you, however," continued the Mask, dnsregardmg 
trelV words, "that it is no light matter whicb brings me to 
interview; and I bid yon beware, if you persist in reftising 
you meet with misfortune where you littfe fear rt. Arrange 
er, therefore, with your friend : but resolve quickly, for I 
many a weary mile to ride." So saying, he turned away, 
king to the farther extremity of the apartment, Fefi General 
aery to decide upon his answer. 

reneral and Colonel Pennington exchanged löoks, as tfhe 
moved from them. " 1 do not know what to make of my 
said the former; (C he seeras too much in earnest to be 
i part : what's your opinion, Pennington ?" 
t he's an insolent rascal ! " replied the other, in a voice 
ade the Mask look round and again eye him from head to 

b! hush!" whispered General Montgomery ; "you wrH da 
by intemperate language*. Here, step with me into my 
i at least speak quietly, whatever yon may think." 
1 Pennington followed General Montgomery somewhat 
gry dog, when his master's command, and the fear of chas- 
oblige him to guit a fray ; but the tail erect,au& *\ta\<Hiv 
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mode of retreat as he leaves bis antagonist, and the long continued 
growl of defiance, show him at the same time unconquered, and 
anxious for a renewal of the combat : — in such temper, muttering 
the indignation which he feit it impossible entirely to suppress, and 
casting back looks of anger and suspicion upon the Mask, the Co- 
lonel entered the study, and as he closed the door, gave way to the 
vehemence of his temper. 

" Audacious villain ! does he take you or me for a fool, that he 
should suppose you would closet yourself, or I permit it, with a 
fellow, an unknown vagabond form off the high way, and an as- 
sassin, for aught that's known of him P I wonder, Montgomery, 
at your patience 1" 

" My dearTom, my patience isneededto make up for your want 
of it 1 I teil you, violent words are of no use at any time. I feel 
as much inclined as you do to suspect this man ; but we shall never 
convict him, if he deserves chastisement, unless we hear what he 
has to say." 

" You mean, then, to be fool enough to let him have his own 
way, and to cut your throat, or shoot you through the head, after 
his own fashion, do you P Very considerate, very kind indeed, 
upon my honour, to those who care for you." 

" Nonsense, my good friend ! sure you would never let it be said 
that old Montgomery could be frightened by a mask ?" 

" Pho 1 pho ! you are not the sensible man I took you for," said 
Colonel Pennington, " if you talk in this manner. When a fellow 
has had as many balls whizzing about his ears as you have had, he 
need not much care what is said of his courage ; at least he's a fool 
if he does — that's all. I teil you again, tbis rascal shall not have 
you to himself to do what he likes with — or my name's not Tom 
Pennington." 

" Neither shall he, depend upon that" said the General, taking 
down a pair of pistols from a collection of arms that hung around 
the walls of the apartment ; and now, let me not hear another 
syllable upon the subject." 

The tone in which these words were spoken, and the manner 
that accompanied them, showed Colonel Pennington that all farther 
remonstrance would probably be vain ; but, glad to see that his 
argumenta (or rather his pertinatity) had awakened something like 
a spirit of precaution in his friend, he was determined not to yield 
the point entirely. Placing himself, thcrefore, in an easy chair, and 
leaning comfortably back in it, he remained for some minutes beal- 
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vng his finger on bis Ups as if to enforce silence on himself, and 
seemiogly resolved not to move from bis post. " Did you not hear 
me say that I would speak with tbe Mask in this room, Penning- 
ton ?" said General Montgomery. 
44 To be sure I did ; but what of that ?" 

44 That you must leave it. Come, Tom! I feel all your friend- 
ship -, bat you must be guided by me in the present affair." 

44 And 1 suppose," said the Colone), " you intend to talk with this 
rascal in thedark, Well, it's all of a piece — and if you will, you 
must; but you shall have lights, even if you put them out after- 
wards." So saytng, he rang the bell with violence, and left the 
apartment, followed by General Montgomery. 

When the door opened, the stranger rose from bis seat which he 
occupied at the window; and as the last faint gleam of'light 
streamed with a reddish glare from the West, the reflection of his 
cloak was returned upon the mask he wore, and gave it the ap- 
pearance of a countenance of Hving flame. lt was impossible not to 
start at the preternatural eflfect thus produce'd; and even General 
Montgomery pausedas he was about to make known his compliance 
with the strauger's terms of Conference. 

44 The very devil incarnate !" said Colonel Pennington aloud ; but 
these words only servedjo recall the General to a recollection of 
what he was about to say. 

44 1 am alone, Sir, and ready to hear whatever you have to com- 
municate. We will wait tili the servants bring lights, and I will 
then accompany you into the next room." 

The mask bowed; lights were quickly brought; General Mont- 
gomery, pointing to the door of his study, motioned to the stranger 
to enter. Colonel Pennington's eye followed them as they left 
the room, and every instant his breath was drawn quicker and 
quicker as their Steps reCeded from the spot wh.ere he stood. The 
Mask had al ready passed into the study, and General Montgomery 
was on the point of föllowing, when, agairi ov6rcome with an idea 
of the danger to which his friend was exposing hjmself, Colonel 
Pennington daVted forwatd to arrest*his*entrance, and, once more 

IFemonsträle with him on bis improdence. The door closed against 
him; and-as h;e heard the key turn in the lock, his hands feil, and 
heremained in sitent vexation. 44 'Tis madnefcs ! — 'tisworse — 'tw 
wicked&ess !" he atlength exclaimed, 44 to place his life in the power 
of a scoundrefc, who comes on no honourable er r and, or he would 
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need no such assumed mystery. Curses on my owh folly, that I did 
not rip the disguise from off him !" L 

in vaki did Colonel Pennington, when ihis burst of impetuosity 

and anxiety had subsided, endeavour to aseertain if the parties 

within were speaking in any tone that argued menace or defiance« 

The double door was closed, and not a sonnd of any kind escaped. L 

" He will not be fool enough to remain silent, surely, if this fellow !fl 

offer violence, either in bis words or behaviour : — he is armed ;— - i{ 

and I nust hear the scuffle." And again Colonel Pennington was 

qniet. His impatience, however, soon returned : he took out his 

watcb — " Tbey have been there füll twenty minutes !" — and, in in- 

creasing anxiety, he paeed twice or thrice to the other end of the L 

apartment, he looked again at his watch, and he compared it with 5 

the clock that stood by the flreplace. As the minutes passed od, 

bis fears gained ground ; and at length, when he had reckoned 

raore tban the half-hour since the General's disappearanee, be 

walked straight to tbe study-doer, and knocked loudly. " Did you 

call me, Montgomery?" This was repeated twice. The General 

cftme near enough to be heard; and in a calm tone of voice 

answered, " No, Tom; make yourself perfectly easy; I did not call." 

Colonel Pennington's heart leaped for joy ; and again for an 

interval his apprehensions subsided, but they returned as time went 

on and the Conference still continued. It was in vain that he 

endeavoured to argue himself into a convietion that no violence 

conld be intended General Montgomery, when immediate assistance 

was at hand to rescue him; the absurdity of any attempt of the 

kind had never once entered into his view of the affair; and though 

a reatly brave man, he had in this instance become the victim of a 

pavic, which, to any common nerves or understanding, mpst have 

seemed perfectly chimerieal. 

At length, another half-hour elapsed, and neither Colonel Penn- 
ington's patience nor bis fears eould longer brook the uncertainiy. ^ 
He was too well aware of bis friend's determinatipn of character, to 
kope that hewould acknowledge any influeneewhichhe had* though t 
it right, in tbe first instance, tö oppose ; "and though he might havt 
quieted his own anxiety for tbe 4 moment by a repetitioa of bis 
inquiry at tbe study-door, he preferred another expedient, wbieh 
he trusted might induce General Montgomery to pqt an encl to the U 
interview, and at onee release bim from the torment of suspenso m 
The power Lady Emily posseSsed over her uncle was nnbounded, 
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and Colonel Pennington bethought himself of her assistance at this 
juncture. 

Walking hastily, therefore, to the end of theapartment,and open- 
ing the communication with the library, he called her by name : no 
one answered. He advanced into the room, but found no one. 
Again he called ; and, unwilling to remove farther from the scene of 
his anxiety, continued repeating her name several times: still no 
answer. He stepped to the bell ; at that instant, imagining he heard 
voices in a room adjoining, he hurried forward in the direction, and 
his band was already on the lock, when a report, as of a pistol, 
eehoed through the apartments. He started at the sound, and was 
hastening back to the spot he had quitted: at the same moment, se- 
veral doors seeraed to be opened and shut with great violence, and, 
füll of alarm, he quickened his steps towards the study. That door 
was still closed. " For God's sake, Montgomery 1 1 beseech you, open 
te me !" 

The door was opened, and the General, pale and evidently rauch 
agitated, came forward to meet him. He endeavoured to smile, but 
the attempt was fruitless, and only gave a deeper expression to the 
gloom which overshadowed his usually radiant countenance. The 
sudden change was evident to Colonel Pennington, as with breath- 
less anxiety he exclaimed, " Are you wounded — are you hurt — 
Montgomery? Where, where P teil me, I beseech you!" 
" No, Pennington, no ; my good friend, I am quite safe." 
" But what have you done with the MaskP — where is he ?" 
" Gone," replied General Montgomery : and as he spoke he ap- 
peared to gasp for breath, and sunk exhausted into a chair. 

" You are surety Hl?" said Colonel Pennington, caHing at the 
same time for assistance. tc I implore you, teil me what has occur- 
red — was any violence offered, teil me ?" 

" No, no," answered General Montgomery faintly ; " I am only 
fatigued, Tom — I shall soon recover. Dismiss the servants when 
they come ; and, as you value my peace, ask no farther qliestions." 
Colonel Pennington drew a deep sigh at a request so unlike the 
open confidence /which» marked their usual intercourse; and as he 
gazed on his friend, * he exclaimed inwardly, u 'Tis stränge — how 
stränge! — and I am much to blame to have let it come to this. 
Montgomery," headded, "Imust transgress yöur. positive injunc- 
tion; I must learn- — " 

At this moment; the servants, alarmed at Colonel Penhington's 
repeated calling for assistance, entered the a\>attmroX.> ac& ^^^ 
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imiaediately followed by Lady Eraily. " Dearest uncle," sbe said 
in a voice of agitation, and shocked at Ins allered looks, u I hear 

lhat a mysterious stranger has been with you, and your attendants fch 

bave been sadly alarmed." m 

" My love, it is nothing — do not you be alarmed. 19 k 

" It is but this moment thatl learned the occurrence, or lbad il 

been with you long ago. Teil me, teil me, dearest uncle ! what has iu 

happened; you are not well — I am certain you are not." t 

" Dearest, nothing has happened : a personcame to speak to me, ig 

whose appearance has excited the curiosity of the servants; but te 

nothing of any consequence has occurred; you see there has not." :z 

" Oh dear, dear uncle 1 what you say has never hitherto been h 

doubted by me ; but you look as if something had happened to agi- i 

täte you." l M 

" Do I, love? it is your fancy. The tempest, maybe,kas bewildered % 

me with its noise:" and General Montgomery made an effört as he 34 

spoke, to raise himself from the chair, and, turning to the servants, r- 

inquired if much damage had been done during the storm. They r: 

answered in the affirmative, that one of the gables of the house had 'x 

been much injured, and a Stack of chimneys near it thrown down. je 

" Is any one hurt ?" asked the General eagerly. 

" No," was the reply. & 

" Then that was the crash that stunned us so, Pennington ?" be 

added, appealing to the Colone]. < 

" Yes" was Colonel Pennington's ans wer; " I wish it had been 
the only one wc had heard to-night." 

General Montgomery took no notice of what was said, and con- 
tinued his inquiries: '" Are any of the trees injured?" 

" Yes, Sir; the gardener hascome in, and says many have had 
large branches torn off by the wind; and the great Methuselah is 

shivered to the roöts by the lightning, and lies its length on the ea 

lawn." §f 

" What! my favourite cedar, say you ? Then has the storm beat 

upon my l\ouse, •indeed!" and General Montgomery seem^d to re- ^ 

lapse again into a train of deep and painful reflection. -r 

" It was a fearful storm," said Lady Emity, endeayouring to draw A 

her uncle's attention. He looked up to her ; but an expressionof m 

agonysat on his countenance, to which words would fail togiveio* ii 

terpretalion, and which made Emily start back' in increased alarm; ic 
when, placing herseif on her knees at his side, she continued to hold 
his band in ipeeehless anxiety, Colonel Peuuvn^toafelt in his inmost 
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keing all that passe d, and both were preparing to speak, when Ge- 
neral Montgomery said in a faint voice — " Dismiss these seffyants. 
Emily, dearest and best, retire. I have some business with Colonel 
Pennington, and do not think I shall have any whist to-night : 
wake my apologies, and good night, sweet love ! Bless thee," he ad- 
ded, kissing her forehead ; and Lady Emily, impressed with a sensc 
of awefor which she could not account, returned this farewell of 
affection, and departed. 

Again leftalone with General Montgomery, Colonel Pennington 
looked for some cxplanation of the mysterious visit of the Mask ; 
but his anxiety rendered him impätient of even the short pause that 
followed Lady Emily leaving the room. " My dear Montgomery!" 
said he, " I must act in Opposition to your commands, and ask you 
what means this agitation — this unusual and sudden change, appa- 
rent to every one, and which renders you so unlike yourself ? Do 
not consider roe, I beseech you, for the first time in our lives, un- 
worlhy of your confidence; repose in me the cause of your present 
pain of mind. You cannot deceive rae." The General only sighed 
or rather groaned deeply. " I know, at the present momenl," con- 
tinued Colonel Pennington, " you are suffering from extreme men- 
tal anguish ; and if long friendship can give me ahy claim, I think I 
deserve to be made acquainted with your grief; let me, if I cannot 
in any way alleviate, at least share it with you." 

General Montgomery pressed the hand of Colonel Pennington 
warmly, as he replied — " My worthy and excellent friend, there is 
a mystery in this affair, which I am not at liberty to disclose to any 
living being; eise, be assured there exists not the person in whose 
bosom I would more cheerfully confide my secret than yourself. Be 
saüsfied with this assurance. I cannot divulge any thing of this 
night's transaction ; ask me, therefore, no farther questions, for I 
cannot answ r er them; and from this hour will I nevcr utter word 
upori the painful subject." 

There was a quiet determination in the tone and manner of Ge- 
neral Montgomery, from which his friend knew there was little 
chance of appeal; and he turned away with an ill-suppressed sigh 
of regret, and paced backwards and forwards in the' room for some 
minutes, in deep silence. Then stopping suddenly, he questioncd 
General Montgomery as to what he had done with his »iätols; 
for he feit a conviction that the report he had heard, when in the 
library, procecded from somC'Sort.of Ihc-arms, and by tlris inquiry 
Irethouglit to obtain^ farther knowledge öftlicfact « W^^&VaW 
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are safe, Pennington, let that suffice: force menotio repeatin 
stronger terms my determination never to divulge aught morc of jjfz 
this night's adventure than you already know ; and you will best act 
the part of a friend, if you yield to my wishes and cease to urge me 
upon it." 

" But the appearance ofsuch a stränge visitoris enough to make 
the whole parish talk! The servants " 

(C If the servants gossip, or any one ask questions, I wish you to 
reply that it was an idle frolic to astoundus; but not being relished, 
had better not be spoken of more. You will please me, Tom, and k 
you may serve me by observing my request. And now good-night i 
I wish to be alone — I am better : and you may leave me safely. Go E 
to my nieces and teil them so. Good-night." 

" It is very stränge," said Colonel Pennington, as he walked slow- 
ly out of the apartment ; c * it has no savour of good in it. It has been 
a stormy and dark night, and will usher in, I fear, a long and 
dreary day. It is stränge," he went on repeating, as he advanced to 
the drawing-room, " passing stränge!" and the evenls of the even- 
ing continued to pursue him long after he had sought oblivion on ki 
bis pillow. ib 

IC 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Your most intimate friend, however dull, may be guilty of a Statistical quarto; L 

your youngest daughter may, unknown to you, write all the poetry for a magazine, ! 

besides having a volume of fragments in prose and verse, almost ready for poblication. . 

Oh! glorious days for the rag-gatherer and the paper-maker! Oh! lamentable ^ 
days for the wings of the grey goose and the crow. Phantasmagoru. 

i 

When Lord Mowbray took his sudden departure from the Hall, 
he betook himself to a villa hepossessed on the banks of the Thames 
near Windsor. To this place he retired, with a firm intention to 
come to some resolution in regard to his future life. It was a sylvan 
scene of English beauty; and here he thought to lose sight of certain 
uneasy sensations, which recent events had forced irresistibly and 
involuntarily upon him. But we cannotfly from ourselves at the mo- 
ment we wish it; and while he mused on the stream as it coursed 
along, now bending theheads of the bulrushes by its pressure, now 
buoyingup thelarge circularjeaves pf the water-lily, whosö blos- 
som, like the Naiad queen of the dement, floated oh its surface, ibe 
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drew a lanc'ifut resemblanoe between these objects and himself. 
u My youth," he said, " wbere is it P Iwrrying fast away like tbe 
«airent of the river, and like k, sooa to he swallowed up in tbe 
kmneasurable ocean of eternity ! My pursnits and prospects re- 
sertMe only tbose reeds, now bent and cbaaging in their direction, 
now showing an evanescent blossom, that depends for it» support 
ob an unoertaia etement, which bears but too apt an analogy to my 
«wn restless mind; for 1 too have cfaerished and supportedsome 
flowers that bloomed upon the surface of my precartous affections ; 
but lhave dealt rudely with their fragile texture, and they are sunk 
and overwbelmed." 

Had any body told Lord Mowbray that he was poetising onlife, 
he wouid have smiled in derision ; but when die feelings are roused, 
tbe most torpid Imagination becomes poetical, and, unknewn to 
himself, he now looked upon existence from that height which renders 
tbe dullest yiew of it sublime. He saw, m his own character, the 
$fis of nature and of fortune despised, misused, squandered, con- 
temned ; he feit that he might have been a statesman, a warrior, a 
man ef letters, or a Msecenas ; a patron, at least, of pursuits which, 
if he had not energy sufficient to prosecute, he had fortune enoogfa 
teencourage, and he was deeply alive to their charm and influence« 
He feit whhin himself (nor was he mistaken in the feeling) the power 
ef these many varied gifts; and he had essayed in turn the different 
careers whkfa they opened; but, satisfied with the proof thus given 
to the world that he might have excelled in any that had been his 
choice, he withdrew from the competition abruptly, even as though 
he disdained the goal for whioh he had started. 

In fact he did so, for there had been hitherto no preponderating 
power in his mind, no defined sense of moral Obligation to fill the 
duties of his Station, which could give efficacy or stability to his 
choice, or fix on Lord Mowbray's actionsthe stamp of character; 
the " A quoi hon ?" which Madame de Stael has denounced as 
" Ia plus vulgmre de toutles questions" was the constant question 
with which he neutralized every attempt ; and in truth, when there 
exists no motive superior to the transient ends of this world'scares, 
Acre caimot esM in any mind a sustaining principle to persevere 
in climbing the tiresome st^eps of laudable ambition, or in purswng 
themore blessed, but still more rugged paths of private duty. 

The consciousness of this great want, in Lord Mowbray's ms- 
tance, was graduatly corrodingwbile it hardened a naturall y 1*ind 
and generous heart. The pleasure of the passing hour, or rather 
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I should say, ofils case; tbe excitement of ihe moment's wit, whici, 
like brilliant bubbles flung by children in the air, was gone as soon 
as called into existence : these bad insensibly usurped tbe place of 
higher attainments and nobler pursuits, and supplied the votary of 
indolence and selfishness with all that was required to make life 
glide easily away. 

Thus was Lord Mowbray in danger of being confirmed in habils 
which, though repugnant to his better reason, he had not sufficient 
strength of character sucoessfully to combat, when the unexpected 
appearance of one who had lived with him at another periodofhis 
life, startied him from this half lethargic half sardonic State ofbeing, ^ 
and made him involuntarily exciaim, " Was I born for this?" 

The Rev. Mr. Altamont was tbe visitor announced to Lord Mow- 
bray — a per&Qj&equally beloved by the gay and thegrave; one whose 
varied talents made him the delight and soul of the society in which 
he lived ; and whose powerful mind spread itself over a wide circle 
of influential bearings, and was ever directed to the support of the 
principles he professed; vinwarped by interest, and unintimidated by 
rank or Station. Those who envied his success through life, and 
were most inclined to depreciate the abilities and worth that had 
led to it, nevertheless, dared not openly avow their feeiings ; and, 
in his presence, were frequently beguiled into sentiments which, it 
not offriendship,were certainly those which the pleasure and arause- 
ment arising from Mr. Altamont's conversation, were sure to beget. 
Such was the man, whose noble port and beaming countenance 
recalled a crowd of past delights to Lord Mowbray's mind. " How 
very glad I am to see you, mydear Altamont !" cried Lord Mowbray, 
seizing his hand j " and (o see you looking so well! Just the same 
as ever, I declare; somewhat fuller in person, it mpy.be, but just 
the same expression, the same air!" 

" Somewhat fuller, my dear Lord !" rejoined he, as he returned 
the affectionate pressure of his hand ; " you have been studying 
French politeness, 1 perceive, since I had last the pleasure of meet- 
ing you, and season your observations with skill to the palate. 
Here 1 am, always the same in heart, at least, towards you." 

"Well now, this is kind, my dear friend ! to come thus, and take 
me for better for worse, just as you used to do in old. times." 

eU Stop ipy good Lord ; if you please / do not mean to take you 
for worse," (looking at him from head to.foot,) " not I, truly; 1 hope 
I am taking you for what you ought (o bc — for better, 4 Else, 
wherefore live we in a Christian land, 1 if time teachcs us to no pui;- 
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pose? But I am j rappe en haut, as way say at Paris. I liave 
atlaioed to great perfection ia the French idiom, you see ; and now" 
(throwing himself into an easy chair) "I cannot moralize tili I have 
refreshed myself with some of your good things." (Lord Mowbray 
iiistantly rang the bell). U I am fairly knocked up, my dearLord, 
vulgarly so to speak ; and I hope, therefore, you will allow me to 
put up here for the night ?" 

" Ay, for a hundred and one nighls, and welcome!" 

" Have a care what you are saying ; for unless I could teil as 
many stories as Dinarzade, I think a hundred nights of my pre- 
sence might put your friendship to the test ; Jbut, for half a dozen, 
who knows but it may be borne ?" 

And now followed all the bustle of servants, trunks, and postboys, 
the allotment of the sleeping-room, the preparations of the toilette, 
the drawing breath after the flutter of a first meeting, and then the 
returning sense of unbroken enjoyment in an old friend's society. 
When all these impediments were removed, the table cleared, and 
the attendants gone, nothing remained to check conversatiön, or 
prevent the mutual interchange of thought. "Well," said Mr. Al- 
tamont, when he had thus arrived at the acme of English comfort, 
and Alling his glass with claret; "1 drink to you, my dear Lord, and 
give you joy of not being in the least improved, as it is called, by 
your resideace in foreign lands — your long residence — your too 
long residence there." 

" Why too long, my good friend?" 

" In the first place, too long, because I dreaded seeing you grown 
into something that was not of English growth; and, let me teil you, 
that will not do for a man of your consequence, and your respon- 
sibility — there, do not smile so jesuitically — look at me straight- 
forward while I teil yoü, it wonH do for, any Englishman; but, as 
far as I can judge, you have 'escaped it beautifully \ : '•" 

Lord Mowbray continued to smile in despite of his friend's pro- 
hibition. *' There are some people, my good Sir," he said, " who 
aiways remain the samc in all places, and in all counlries ; better 

does not mend them, and worse does not mar them — to teil you 

the truth, I suspect I am one of these." 
" There now, there spoke tho very hoy I knewfifteen yeats ago; 

but come, we will not dispute Ulis point at present. I dor^'t agrec 

with your sophistical axiom; but, because it is yoursl I won't dis- 
pute it, though I know it is nonsense t (you'll excuse me). Another 
gUss of ciaret, if you plcase, while it is cool— rha — ÜiaCs gpodl 
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better, I am «vre, you never tasted than Ibis, on ihe lands where 4be 
grapes grew. Tfaose foreigsers send every thing tbat they have, 
tbat iß worth baving, over to us. Wby sbeudd we be at tbe trouMe 
iogoto tbemforit?" 

u I wish they eould send «s their climate," said Lord Mowbray, 
*hiverrag, and drawing bis ohair towards fbe fire : " think of bemg 
obliged to bave a fire in June — and look at tbat mizzliag drizzlwg 
rain!" 

u DcaTt look at it : dhutäout; vote tt winter, and tben wbat 
•does it ßigntfy? Nay, it ig more agreeaMe ; itmakes a greater va- 
riety, and ooe bas an excnse for candte-ligbt and a blazing fire, 
than which nothing is better, especially when aeoompanied by a 
giass of Burgundy or claret; tben we bave la belle France m la 
oomfortable England both together; for, though Igive France 
leave to come to England, hang me if England shall ever go to 
Franoe with my leave." 

" WeU, my dear Altamont, nobody is talking of endeavouring 
to make tbe attempt." 

"I am glad of it, I aragladof it with all my beart : and so wbat 
are you going to do ?" 

"I going to do? — any thing — notbrng — as I bave atways done." 

"Pshaw, my <lear Lord, this language is obsolete — donH let as 
have any more of it : a man like you, in your Situation, must be at 
the head of a party ; your sovereign and your country demand yew 
support." 

"I stand at tbebead of a party? — No, no! People may be 
gnlled by impudence, but they are not fools enough to be so wben 
tbere is neitber tbat commodity nor ahility off any other kind ; theo 
bow can I preftend tosuch an eminence without baving climbed the 
preparatory steep ? Imppssifolel And as for eringing to this man 
of power, and t'other man of talent, to get a lift on their wings— 
more impossible still !" 

"But if you do not choose to shine in tbe Senate, why not Sup- 
port the public interest by your pen?" 

"Wbat! I become a man of letters; I, who have a positive pen- 
and-inky phobia ! Worse and worse : yo« give me the headache 
but tö think of it. Besides, that too requtres an apprenticesbip; 
and at jny time of life 1 no, not though it were to be indentured 
seven years to the muses tbcmselves. And then a lord's or a lady's 
writings are but poor things, after all; with a few, very few excep- 
tions, liable to the just crilicism of every idle and superficial reader. 
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No, Altamont; I bave too thvn a skin io try that experime&t: 
people always make fools of themselves when they step out ol tbeir 
sphere." 

" You reason wrong, my good Lord, like the mad people, from 
right premises; but granted that ypu do not choose to be a states- 
man or an author, you may yet be that most dignified, and perhaps 
happiest of all beings, a great man living on your estates and dis- 
pensing happiness around you — that would not be going out of 
your sphere." 

" At least, I should be stepping very jnuoh out of the aphere of 
my inclinations if I looked after poor-rates and road-büls, and parish 
business, and county meetings. Why the bare enumeration of these 
delectable duties and pleasures give me the vapours. What them ig 
left for me to do, a poor insignificant repüle, erawling out my little 
day of life, and fancying, for a moment, that it matters how I do it : 
whether, like that jolly fly who is now sipping my wine, or like my 
good hound, dreaming over his chase. after a rabbit?" 

u When you are a fly, or a hound, that may be aH very well ; but 
if you — a man — a man with good abilities, a man born to a high 
Station, endowed with large property, choose to liken yourself to an 
iosect, or a mere animal, you must, my good Lord, make up your 
mmd to fall lower than either in the estimation of your fellow-beiogs 
aod in the scale of oreation. It will not do, my Lord Mowbray, it 
will not do at all ; I put my strong dissent upon every word you faave 
been pleased to utter, and I am perfectly aware that your mind is 
diseased. Allow me to feel your pulse" (affecting to take out his 
watch) — " now every patient confides in his physieian — suffer me 
to feel the pulsations of your heart, and then I will teil you what 
makes you talk so much nonsense — you'll excuse me." 

At this moment, a letter was brought in by a servant. — " I thought, n 
said Lord Mowbray peevishly, taking the letter, " that I had at least 
escaped this plague tili to-morrow's post-time." 

" Well, while you, my Lord, are perusing your epistle, I wUl, if 

you allow me, retire to the drawing-room, where I conclude I shall 

find materials for writing one of those very things called letters, to 

which you have so great an aversion." Lord Mowbray nodded as- 

sent ; and being left alone, he turned the paper in his hand* and 

looked for the post-mark : thete was none; turned it round aad 

round ; at last broke the seal, and saw a clear small character, which 

at once bespoke it to be a female's wrking. He glanced his eye over 

the lirst page; looked into the second; still it was closely written: 
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that, too, ensurcd its being a woman's letter. He looked for the sig- ^ 
nature ; tbere was none. 

The letter stated a case of some interest : — A woman, whose f m 
prospects in life were fair, but whose fate had been the reverse; 
who, now houseless, and driven by the cruelty of near relations 
from the only home whicb ever had been hers, was become a Wan- 
derer on the face of the earth, had seized upon the first idea which 
presented itself to her for relief ; namely, to write a book. She p- 
declared herseif to be total ly ignorant of any scientific or deep at 
tainment; was not even sure that she wrote any language correclly, lm 
and had not yet deterrained what sort of book to write. Travels *ß 
were disregarded, unless the name of the traveller were prefixed to 
the page. Biography required too much research, too much know- 
ledge of human character in general, for a person who had only 
moved in one particular circle ; precluded from Consulting any books 
of reference, alike from her peculiar Situation and the fear of being 
laughed at for pretending to be wise. History, except that of 
" Goody Two Shoes" and " Jack the Giant-Killer," entirely beyond jo 
her ken. Still she declared she feit, that out of her own heart's % 
Stores alone she could draw materials that would not be devoid of ^ 
a particular species of interest. All she requested was — permission 
to dedicate her workto some person whose name would ensure it 
success. Would his Lordship permit an unknown to avail herseif 
of the undoubted advantage which his would confer on one so insig- 
nilicant? without some such aid, she had no chance whatever of 
attaining her end : and he, by granting her request, would be doing 
a greater charity than by bestowing hundreds. " Do not offer me 
money ," the letter concluded, " for though I am a beggar, I have a 
pride in my heart which would render its acceptance impossible. If 
you are condescending enough to answer this, direct A. B., post-of- 
lice, Windsor." 

" A curious letter," thought Lord Mowbray, u but not devoid of 
a sort of charm — quite a woman's letter — and that is no poor praise | a 
either. Shall I do what she wishes? or shall I refuse? What if 
the work should be disgraceful — foolish — impertinent? I shall be 
pointed at: but, after all, what does it siguify? And if I am lauglied 
at, is there any body that is not laughed at? And who is the worse 
for that ? Only tbose who are fools enough to fret aboul it. But I 
will ask Altamont what he thinks. No, I will not either ; for if 1 do, 
I raust takc his advice, oractin Opposition to it, jt may be. Am I 
still so much of a boy ihat I cannot act for mysclf ?"" 
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He took up the letier and read it over again, half intending to 
tear it in pieces, and take no farther notice of it: — but tbe characters 
were fair and feminine — and the style bore the impress of being a 
female's, apart (Vom all mascuüne pretension, — a circumstance 
wbich is at once so winning and so soothing to the natural pride of 
man. It breathed, it is true, a spirit of iodependence ; butit was a 
womanly independence ; professing only to assert its right to those 
powers allowed by man to the weaker sex; notthat sword-and- 
pistol independence, which arrays a female in an attire foreign to 
her nature, and which at once, whether in argument, or in the dis- 
play of knowledge, or in the declaration of sentiments, however just 
or well-supported, never fails to abrogate her right over the heart. 
f When a woman ceases to be remembered as a woman, she lays 
down her highest claim to consideration, and can assume none other 
lhat will supply its place. In the present instance, there was a kind 
of compelling gentleness in the letter before him, which held a 
raagic power over Lord Mowbray. " No," he said, Walking up and 
down and thinking, aloud ; " it would be unmanly, unnatural, to 
disappoint this woman; and, after all, there are other lords in the 
world to whom she might have addressed this request. Wbat can 
make her give the preference to me ?" • * 

In Lord Mowbray's character there was a stränge mixture of va- 
nity and humility, which at first sight appeared quite contradictory, 
bat which, nevertheless, often meets in the same person. The fact is, 
he feit pleased at haying been selected by the unknown; and, yield- 
iog to the kindly impulse of his nature, as well as to that excited by 
self-love, he wrote a few gracious lines of permission, and sent off 
his ans wer directly. 

No sooner was this done than he repented him of the deed, re- 
sumed his perambulations in the apartment, and began figuring to 
himself the appearance of the person in whose favour he had come 
to this decision. Was she young? was she beautiful P Interesting 
she certainly was from her history ; the secret she affected would 
nadoubtedly transpire. All such secreU always d*< u Tot ou tard 
tout se sgait;" atidii would be pleasant enou^h tQ be the patron of 
alovely young creäture, whom his charity had saved from.want; 
and then he would have cönferred an Obligation for which she would 
be grateful. Gratefül ! pshaw; what boots it;to disguise Uie truth? 
turn, it which way one may, Hen pour rien dans ce monde, and gra- 
titude is only one feeling given in exchange for another. But what 
if the unknown prove to be -an old and disagreeahle wouiaiv 9 . U^ 
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glaseed aga'm at the letter, — u No, no; in a handwriting it is always 
possible te trace some analegy to the appearance and the charaeter 
of the writer; at feast, I have always thought so; and there is noth- 
ing, I am sure, tbal is disagreeable here. I feel eertain that I bare 
a good chance in this unknown of finding my eonjeetures rigfct; 
perhaps, too, her soeiety raay prove as sweet as that I once enjoyed 
through a chance almost as vague as this. " As sweet ? n — and 
Lord Mowbray drew a long and impeded respiration — " No; these 
things never occur twice in a lifetime : I wish they had never oc- 
curred at ath I will go to Altamont; he may drive all these thiDgs 
out of my head." 

When Lord Mowbray rejoined Mr. Altamont, he found him seatei^ 
at the piano-forte in the music-room. "Ah 1" said the former* "how ; 
delightful to hear the tones of musie, after our ears have undergofler 
a fast from sweet sounds. Do not cease from playing! Convey me 
baek to youth — to uncertainty — to health P * 

"Gladly to the latter. Youth has not yet escaped you; anJ 
surely, my dear Lord, uncertainty is to you a kind of ebartered free« 
hold that I heartily wish you would get rid of. But if you like tfr 
hear some oH tunes, now is your time: the fit is on me. I wish it 
could take thetlt out of you — who knows?" 

Among Mr. Altamont's varied gifts, he possessed in a siiprem©* 
degree the art ofimprovisiing sweet sounds. For a man, and one 
of bis high attamments and saered profession, it might be deemed a 
minor talent. Had any one eise possessed it, it would have heen 
considered a title qnite sufficient for fame. As it was, it stood 
eelipsed by the many intellectual powers of a higher order, whick 
this accomplisbed man possessed; and it was known by and disptayed 
only to those who shared his social hours. The present, was one 
of Mr. Altamont's happiest moments of Inspiration. He led the ear 
of the listener through a vast variety of complteated harmony, tili he 
fixed it on some well-known simple melody, the familiär sweetoes» 
of which awoke a thous&nd fond recoüections, satd possessed that 
universal power*which in a numerous circle would have spoken to 
the particiliar fee^ngs dearest to the heart of t eaeh individual hearer. 
There were moments when he occasionally varied the solemnity aüd 
refinement of his conceptions, by passing off into a buflfo strain, that 
would have delighte(| the bäst Italian composers in that line, wbüe 
it amused alt who only knew to regatd it as matter of drollery. 

After indulging for a few rastants.in x>ne of those capricios, Lord 
Mowbray observed, "Well you only prove to me what I always feit 
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thought — that there is no music equal to Italian music, siuce 
negyenr caricatureof it is superior to every other; it is tbe shadow 
|viiich proves the sufastance true, you know." 
AU a prejudice, my good friend ; very well in its way, but musie is 
wben good of it» kind, and the test of that is it speaking to the 
elings. Was there erer a finer air, one inore touchingly, more 
rfy sweet,, than our own 'Ceaoe rüde Boreas,' when played 
ilt due expression P And now I am upon national airs, why do 
'aame secondly that which ought to have stood first? 'God save 
King.' I maintain, that whenever an Englishman, whose heart's 
tbe right place, hears that noble strain, his breast will swell with 
falty and love. To complete the trio, * EUle Britannia.' There's 
Mty Cor you, true, rational liberty and patriotism — * King, Lords, 
tad Common* for ever !' " And with all the fire of bis own enthu- 
liastio feelings, Mr. Altamont gave these airs in their true spirit of 
love and glory. " I wish I were as young as you," said Lord Mow- 
bay, with a melancholy smile: " ball eannot give upthesupremacy 
of Italian music over every other, for all that ; an ear once formed 
spoa it, can never like any other so well." 

"Pho 1 pho ! dWt teil me so — the more's the pity— the more's the 
pity — but there is nothing in any conntry under the sun better than 
vkat is to be found in England." And then again he strack up 
Rnle Britannia 9 with all the majesty of that commanding strain. 
"But come," he said, breaking off saddenly, ."I forgot; yon are 
wk of some outlandish disease, and I must positively get at the root 
rf the evil :" so rising from tbe pianofbrtev he piaced himself opposite 
fr Lord Mowbray. 

M I must positirely know your disease, my dear Lord," tooking at 
bim with friendly eartnestnes*; "come, teil me what ails you, and 
tken I will prescribe." 

Lord Mowbray could not cfaeose but hugb. "Laughing's a good 
düng, but won't do al ways : come, teil me what i$ tbe matte» with 
you, my good friend?*' 

" Too much beef," implied Lord Mowbray ; and he drew a long 
and heavy sigb, took iwp or tbr^e turns toand fro through the room, 
4ea stopped opposite to Mr, AUamont : " lifo is so differeat in difler- 
eat plaees, that were I to describe mioe to you, white in that knd 
ofeachaniment — Iuly, I shftuldappear Uke a madman in your eyes 
-perhaps in my own; and, besides*, I do not know that I like to go 
overmy Italian life even in description." 
" How so ? would it be too good or too bad to beat de^TvjftAW&Y' 
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"Something, it may be of both ; at all events, it is so diametrically 
opposile to every thing one does or thinks, or feels here, that it 
would bc like talking of what one did in somc other world." 

•'Well, my dear Lord, if in my happy ignorance of foreign coun- 
tries and foreign manners, and foreicjners, I enjoy my own people 
in my own land, with a sorl of satisfied felicity, to which you are a 
slranger, by your own account ; at least, I can hardly wish to ex- 
change my dulness for your enlightened view of things; but whatl 
do wish to know, is ? how you, individually, passed yoür time inltaly, 
and with whom? There now, fancy this room a painted church, j 
this great arm-chair a confessional, only don't fancy me a monk; 1 ?? 
leave your imagination to supply this defect in the illusion as best it r 
may." f 

Lord Mowbray could not help smiling, but it was a sad smile. 
" Now whisper to me all your adventures : you must have had a 
dozcn Flirtations at least, five-and-forty escapes from banditti, and 
as many abductions from convents." 

" One Flirtation only? 

"I am sorry for that; the word seeras to change ils meaning in 
the Singular. Humph ! One Flirtation only! worse than I thought 
for. I don't like that ; I should not like at all a black and yetiow 
Lady Mowbray, though her eye-brows were as arched and as fine 
as Rosalinda's, or her eyes like a gazelle's." 

"My Flirtation, nevertheless, was with Rosalinda." 

*' The deuce it was! so much the worse. Well, now you have 
begun to break the ice, don't stop — don't let the aperture freeze over 
again; itis only the fix st Step which cuts! But, in short, yöu will 
believe, for you know that whatever predilection I have for laugh- 
ing, instead of crying, I ctw be serious." 

" What would you have me do? you cannot help me, Altamont! 1 ' 

"Confide in me, my dear Lord," affectionately and earneslly 
grasping Lord Mowbray's hand; "for I am truly interested in all 
that concerns you." 

Lord Mowbray s wallo wed a sortofsigh, passed his fingers through 
his hair, leant back deep into his chair, and then spoke raprdly ina 
low and indistinct voice, like a man who is compelled to narratc 
something which presses on his mind, of which he would gladly 
disburthen it; but whicb, nevertheless, he cannot endure to disclose. 
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**\ CHAPTER XIV. 

KM 

Hf Oh ! felice chi mai non pose il piede, 

Fuori della natia sua dolce terra ; 
Egli il cor raon lascio fitto in ogetti 
Che di piü riveder non ha speranza ; 
E cio che vive ancor, morto non piange. Pindemontb. ' 

"In the month of July," said Lord Mowbray, "thegreat heats 
render a residence at Naples insufferable ; and the noise of tbe 
streels throughout the night as well as day makes it perfect Pan- 
demonium. The vaunted clearness of the sky no longer exists. The 
Bruma di Mare — " 

u That again in English, if you please, my Lord, means — ?" 

" The mists that lie on the sea, which are often so dense that they 
conceal Vesuvius frora its base to its summit ; and Capri, that beauti- 
fut island, at the entrance of the bay, which seems to stand forth as 
a champion to the unrivalled charms of the parent city, is totally 
otacured." 

" And this " interrupted Mr. Altamont again, who was delighted 
to find something to abuse in all of foreign kind, " is your vaunted 
blue heaven. I am happy to hear it with all my heart." 

11 This is the case during a short period, or may occur at inter- 
vals ; but when it does, öne goes to Castella Mare, to Sorrento, to 
Ischia ; all of them retreats, which offer a paradise to the enchanted 
senses. On quitting Naples, it will be two years next month, I chose 
the first mentioned of these places. Lyingunder a brow of the Sor- 
rento coast, it is shaded from the sun, and affords in its mountam 
paths every luxurious and beautiful Situation which the eye can wish 
for, or the mind desire to contemplate. There is too in its climate a 
refresbing coolness, which is unlike all the damp airs, so called in 
this country ; and, after the suffocation and glare of the capital, 
proves indescribably delightful. It was with great satisfaction that I 
(band very few of my countrymen settled at this spot." 

" Your Lordship surely mistakes; for satisfaction read affliction : 
—but no — very true ; I stand corrected. It is Önly the worst por- 
üon of the English Community who reside abroad ; the present Com- 
pany always excepted." 

, Lord Mowbray smiled and resumed his narrative : — " A few re- 
gulär sight-hunters, who were too busily engageÄ do\^Tk^vo% % %& 
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all people are who follow thal sport, did not impede my comfort 
much ; once or twice they invited me to join their coteries and be 
4 sociable,' as they termed it : but, as I excused myself somewhat pe- 
remptorily, in Order to avoid a repetition of giving offence, they voted 
me, according to the phraseology of one of the young ladies, sl phi- 
lanthropist, — that is, I presume, a misanthropist; and I was leftat 
liberty to follow my own devices as I willed. I was known by the 
name of the stränge Englishman. My voluntary seclusion made 
my time completely my own. for my favourite pursuit, sketching, 
I had ample leisure and ample subject. \ found every thing adapted 
to picture, seld^m any thing to reject or change, as though Nature 
had combined her elements in tbis enohanted region for the very 
express purpose of the painter. No overwhelming feature of great- 
ness usurped undue space or interest in the scene • but a harmony 
of scale reigned in all the parte. An outline undulated through all 
the (brms, such as the classic Poussin must have delighted to traee; 
and how often have I recognised the groundwork of his (inest sub- 
ject» on this spot, while a colour, such as the pencil of Claude alone 
has reached, would be spread over the whole, and leave the seases 
to repose in unmixed delight and ecstasy upon the glories of the 
Iialian world ! Yet do not the glories that I speak of pall upon the 
sense by their luxuriance, any more than they strike upon it at first 
by the wonderment they create. Wonder is not the homage whicb 
we pay to the most refined and perfect objects; neither is it the Sen- 
sation most grateful to our own breasts; but the consetousness of an 
increasing and ever renovated charm, wbich ' grows by wbat it 
feeds on,' that is the test of true superiority in the object we cos- 
template." 

" I should like to see Italy ," said Mr. Altamont involuntarily ; " let 
US go." 

Lord Mowbray smüed, and shook bis head — "Go, andfeel 
Italy, aud then you will never be happy out of it." 

" Not for the world, then, would I go ; if I am to beiieve you. No, 
no 1 1 will not sttr on any account; there ts nothing like England 1" 

" When I had prätty well exhausted CasteUa Mare (the expres- 
sion is a wrong one), I mean to say, when I wished to explore fresb 
beauties, I gave my people Orders to ärrange my baggage ; for 1 
never learnt to do wkbout it, though there is always more than is 
necessary, and always more plague than pleasure in it, and desired 
them to go by sea to Sorrento, I myself purposmg to take Ihe 
mountain path, acrpss a chain of hüls that skills the eoast, and witb 
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acoupte of half-naked Lazzaronr, who are to be caught at all hours 

br a fe w paol is w 

"That, again, 'done into Englisb,' 1 conclude means ragamuffins. 
Yira'H excuse me, but I don't like larding the English tongue with 
wetess foreign pbrases." 

" Well, a couple of tbese ragamuffins, if you choose them to be 
so ealled, were found as readily as you may catch a pony in the 
highlands of Scotland with a handful of oats, to accompany me as my 
guidesand carry my portfolio. I took my gun, and, with my faithful 
Flora there, proceeded across the mountains. At first there was a 
kmd of path apparent ; but gradually this was lost in brushwood of 
wild myrtle, gttm-cistus, and innumerable odoriferous shrnbs, and 
soon became difficult and impracticable by reason of huge pieces of 
koken rock that lay piled upon eachother and seemed to forbid all 
progress; but my scrambling guides, jumping from one projecting 
fagment to another, as from so many convenient stepping-stones, 
cried out continually, l Ecco la Strada! ecco la Strada! and I was 
oWigcd to follow for mere shame, although I have no loveof what is 
caHcd exercise, and never could fancy any pleasure in possessing the 
agHiiy of a goat. But there was no choice ; it was as bad to return as 
toproeeed : besides, Ihad sent on my baggage ; and that was a sort of 
trammel wbich, as I have before said, I was too much of an English- 
man to do without." Mr. Altamont rubbed his hands with pleasure 
at this confession. 

" When I reached the highest point of my journey, I stoppedlo 
look around me and enjoy the fruits of my toils. It was a glorious 
sightthatmetmy view; — fragments of rocks, andmasses of cinders, 
a&d other matter wbich had once been ignited, lay piled in heaps at 
nty feet, intermingled with such luxuriance of Vegetation, that these 
objects alone might have afforded delight and interest; whilethe 
spicy exhalations they difiused, intermingled with the luscious per- 
ftnne of the orange-groves from Sorrento, wafted at intervals onthe 
breeze, produced an inebriating and overpowering influence upon 
the senses. I sat down and enjoyed myself, in the füll meaning of 
the word ; and remained so long absorbed in thoughts, too rapid, 
toovarioustobedefincd, (although the recollection thatl was ihink- 
iffgis still fresh inmy memory), that at last my guides reminded me 
that if I did not quicken my footsteps I should fail of reaching my 
Destination. * Never mindl' was my reply. It is one of the de- 
lighfs of Italy, that one never does mind time andcircumstance;one 
seems ewfranchised from all the minor lels and Yv\\i&ta\ism ^V\^\ 
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are constantly crossing the path of existence here, and arresting our 
most innocent enjayments." 

"False! false! mygoodLord: it sounds romantic and fine^ but 
it is all nonsense. You'll excuse me. We are all the better for 
being kept in order, and relaxation is only innocent when it follows 
duty. But pray proceed." 

Lord Mowbray, without adverting to bis friend's observations t 
continued speaking, like a man who is recreating his own fancy by 
returning in idea to past scenes of bappiness. " On one of tbe 
highest parts of tbe mountain, with tbe sea sleeping at its base, 
intensely blue, tbe wing-like sail, made small by distance, glittering 
in tbe last setting rays of the sun as it sank behind Vesuvius — 
Vesuvius itself, darkly grand in sbadow, and emitting from time to 
time volumes of pyramidal smoke, which came burrying forth from 

the mouth of tbe crater, black as Erebus, " 

Just like a glass-house, I suppose," interrupted Mr. Altamont. 
And then fading gradually through a succession of gray tints, 
as it rose and rested like a filmy veil in the air. It was in a scene 
like tbis, and indulging in visionary speculations, such as the objects 
before me were calculated to inspire, that I sat musing, when the 
slight, moaning growl of Flora, who was cowering at my feet,caught 
my attention. I looked around ; and, in a recess formed by the 
encircling masses of rocks, some little distance in the descent, I per- 
ceived a female asleep ; at the same moment, above her head, I 
beheld a snake rearing and coiling itself in spiral folds, and, with a 
trembling Vibration and prominent crest, gloating upon and ready 
to seize its prey. The reptile, was, as I afterwards learnt, one of 
the constrictor species, not unfrequently found in Southern Italy» 
and which destroy their victims by strangling. I sprang on my 
feet, and for an instant was stupified. My presenceofmindforsook 
me. I was powerless ; but Flora repeated her warning, and the 
repiile's attention seemed drawn to the dog, for, before I could rush 
forward, it recoiled with a hiss, and was soon lost to my eye in the 
thick mass of entangled brushwood that covered tbe spot. 

"Flora continued advaneing, barking triumphantly, as she per- 
ceived ber antagonist retreat. The sounds awoke the sleeper. I 
approached, and explanation ensued : but her expressions of gra- 
titnde were so vivid that they^oyerpowered me, more particularly 
as I feit I had no share in the preservation of her life, and that 
Providence alone had interposed. I was distressed beyond measure 
al iJjus receiviog acknowledgments which I did not merk ; and all 
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1 could say was, lhat it was fortunate — it was providential ; for at 
one time I had intended to send Flora by sea, and certainly her 
interference had beeil the cause of the timely discovery. 

" * AhT she replied in a voice,tfae sweetness of which could only 

be equalled by tbe languageshe spoke, andtbe perfection and cboice 

of phrase in whicb it was spoken; ( you are anEnglishman — that 

trait alone proves it. Wbere one of another nation would avail 

himself of the circumstance which has now occurred, toenbance his 

claim to notice, it is the character ofyour countrymen toevade 

even the due expression of grateful acknowledgment. Is this pride, 

which will not be repaid even by words ; or a generous disdain of 

praise as the reward of an action which appears (as you would iraply 

in the present instance) too simple to call forth such a sentiment?'" 

" A philosophical Sleeping Beauty of the Wood, upon my word !" 

cried Mr. Altamont; "a got-up scene for effect, I am afraid. Are 

you sure the snake was a real one?" 

" Yon may be sure that this person, from her appearance and 
manner, as well as from the circumstance of our extraordinary 
meeting, excited in me as much curiosity as it does in you, Altamont, 
to know who she was; and I ventured, as soon as her reiterated 
expressions of Obligation allowed me opportunity, to inquire if I 
could render her farther Service, by conducting her in safety to her 
home. She thanked me, as she added, 'I live near Sorrento; we 
are not above a mile from my palace. I had been beguiled by the 
beauty of the evening, to wander from my gardens farther than I 
intended ; and, overcome by fatigue, proposed to rest under covert 
of yonder rocks, while I bade my attendants await my call.' I ob- 
served that it was a most unusual exertion for one of her country 
and appearance. 'True!' she said, 'but I am not guided by usages. 
Will you allow your guides to seek my attendants? It grows late, 
and the anxiety of friends, who expect me at the accustoraed hour 
of meeting, will lead them to wonder at my absence.' 

" My two guides proceeded in different directions, shouting, in 
the harsh tones of the Neapolitan dialect, for the servants of this 
fair unknown; who were, with some difficulty, discovered, and 
roused from the slumbers in which, like their mistress, they had 
indnlged ; for an Italian atway finds a refuge from ennui in sleep, 
which hecommands at almost any hour in the four-and-twenty; and 
H is invariably the resource of the multiplied dependants of the ante- 
room, who in that country form, as it were, so many escutcheon? of 
pretence in the halb of their employers. 
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" Accustomed as my eye had hecorae tu the splendouj* aqtj gau* 
dinese of tbis nation in tkeir estaWishnaents, I was surprjsed lo 
observe the peculiarly magnificent dre^ses of thje two attendanii?, wto 
now approached their niistress, roaking their exeuse, and felieitaling 
her after the fashipn of the country, although in a more familiär 
mapner than we Englishmen would Widerstand, od her providential 
rescue; in the same breath, and in eqyally extravagant terms, bbw- 
ing their own negligence in quitting her, and extpjling my bappy 
interference at the moment when her hfe would have fallen a sacri- 
fice. The lady's page, whose ebony complexion appeared in all ihe 
powerful contrast which bis turban of white, studded with precjpus 
stones, and bis long ear-drops of turquoise £Qulfd give to it, galbjered 
up bis mistress's shawb from the spot where she had Jain; and she 
herseif addressing me, as shß restpd her band on the Shoulder of her 
other ^Uendapt, and stood preparing to depeend Ü^e path, ipqpired 
if I also were not going towards Sorrento, The expression which 
accompanied her words, conveyed to rßy rain4 abnpst au invit^tion; 
and if I had been journeyijig in the cootrary direction, I doubt pof I 
had turned back." 

"Oh! PIl be bound to $$y ypii wpujd, my de^r U>rd T Veplie, d 
Mr. Altamont ; " you'd haivß gone if she bad tpld ypu to wabV on ypur 
liead thither, or have tuinbled before her all the way, like the fool 
( you'H excuse me) in the pantoorime." 

" Well, she moved quiekly on,as J acknowledgjed that jjiy inte^tio^s 
were to.proceed to Sorrento, and, with a ljght elastie sitep, bpunded 
over all the difficulties and impe<jimentß in the road. ButljUle pfp- 
gress could be made in pur aequaintapee so long as attention w$p 
requisite to the extreme intricaey of pur pajth; but as we desfcend^d 
and reached the Pianura of Sorrento, the way gradualjy becanoe Jess 
rugged, and I was enabled to join my cpmpanion. Dismissing tbe 
attendant who had hitherto served her for support, she continue<J $e 
route with myself only at her side, and I was already becoming njore 
and more fascinated with the charms and intelligence which her 
manners and conversation developed, when a buzz of voiees, appa- 
rently little distant from us, announced the approach of a nujnermis 
assemblage of persons. 

" 'They are surely my qcquaintancp/ said my copopanion, listep- 
ing, ' who, alarmed at my unusnal absence, $nd leari^jing the direc- 
tion 1 had taken, have corac in quest of me ; let us hasten ,to meet 
them.' t 

/'Sosa/wg, she sprang forward; and, calling to her page at the 
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same n*oment, bid him hasten and acquaint tbe party of her near 
approaeh. We soon met, and it would he impossible for me io 
describe tbe vivacity and animation of the scene which took place. 
There wtere mich greetings, such kissiag of hands, such inquiries Cor 
the cause of absence, that one, unaccustomedtothe manners of the 
country, would have thought the object of them had been separated, 
during some painful interval, from persons of the dearest kindred to 
her. 

" But exaggerated as their expressions and gestures sometimes 
appear to us, the Italians are not insincere; they are a people of 
strong feeling: they are naturally given to warm expressions of at- 
tachment ; and though to a phlegmatic Englishman the cause may 
seem often too trivial, which calls forth their demonstrations of 
pleasure; yet we ought not to judge them by our own measured 
mode of phrase and cauüous profession ; nevertheless, however, I 
feit that the persons before me were of a nature so inferior to the 
being to whom they thus paid homage, that I was impatient of their 
attentkms; and, hßlt clispleased with an interruption which seemed 
likely to deprive me of an opportunity of knowing more of my com- 
panion, I prepared abruptly to take my leave, excusing myself oa 
the plea of tbe presenee of her friends, to whom I resigned the 
charge, which good fortune had placed for a few happy moments 
in my hands. 

" Rosalinda (for it was Rosalinda, as you may have already 
imagined), chided my wish to absent myself, and pressed me to her 
palace, as my home during my visit to Sorrento ; she looked, at least 
I thought so, reproachfully, as I declined her earnest entreaties to 
be her guest ; and when I persisted in taking my leave, I did so half 
reiuctantly, half angry with myself for rejecting an offer which, a 
few minuies before, I should have embraced with the liveliest 
pleasure imaginable. But I was out of humour with the crowdthat 
surrounded her ; and at length became so with myself, and all the 
circumstances of the evening's rencontre; and, again making my ex- 
cuses, I bowed and passed on. From one of those contradictory 
impulses, however, under which it appears I am always doomed to 
act, tbe farther I advanced, the greater was my inclination to return 
aad accept the proffered invitaüon. But still I pursued my way; 
and,,entering Sorrento, was soon established quietly in the apart- 
ments which my people had got ready for my arrival. 

u On the raorrow, while 4ebating with myself whether to renew 
the acquaintance of the preceding evening, or leave it whate vl^^& s 
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and questioning at one moment the propriety of doing so on the ! * 
score of eliquette (not of prudence, I confess), and at the next, feel- tä 
ing Rosalinda's invitation sufficient to authorize my inquiries at her 'ik 
palace door, I was released from all doubts and perplexities on the i» 
subject by the announcement of a gentleraan, who came, on her Bei 
part, to inquire for me. «ife 

" As he entered the apartment, I recognized one of the party »tb 
who had contributed, in my mind, todisturb the enjoyment of my ih 
evening's ad venture; and had I not been rejoiced at an interposition icU 
so favourable to my wishes, it is probable my chagrin at the visit ni 
had sbown itself in somecoldness and reserve; but the frankness with il 
which he accosted me, joined to bis very earnest manner, as he re- tl 
peated Rosalinda's invitation to make her palace my home, would \ 
of itself have dispelled any cloud of previous dissatisfaction; and, not t 
to tire you, my dear Altamont, with farther detail than is ne- ts 
cessary " I- 

u Oh, my dear Lord, be assured I can fill up any biatus in your - 
pretty story; I can see it all now; but go on. I like to hear how e 
very clever these Italian ladies are, and how very — but pray m 
proceed, my dear Lord; I would not deprive you of living over - 
again any of those past happy moments; Ionly hope, tbey areptist." 

"Well, then, I yielded to the invitation, and proceeded with this 
kindly and warm-hearted envoy, at once, to Rosalinda's residenoe* 
In a few hours, I was as corafortably and completely established 
there as if it had been my habitation for as many months; but, with 
the novelty of my Situation, the pleasures arising from Rosalinda's 
society soon began to wear away, impeded and interrupted, as it 
was, by aconstant throng of altendants and followers» who beset 
her path from dawn tili night. There was not an excursion, not 
even a casual wandering amidst the beauties of nature around her 
dwelling, which seemed of themselves to invite tranquillity, and a 
seclusion from the world, that was free from interruption, or that 
could be enjoyed in the mutual society of herseif, and the person 
whom she had, to all appearance, selected in preference to every 
other. I wondered each day more and more at the character of the 
being with whom I was associated; and though my impatience in- 
creased in proportion as I found her perinitting the intrusion of tn- 
dividuals, who, however estimable, were still her inferiors in intel- 
lectual qualities, I had not the power nor the courage to break the 
silken tie which held me, nor yet the pridp to refuse what I have 
ownedl feh /obe a divided interest. 
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"The lime came at last, however, when I could endure this 

State of existence no longer, and I spoke openly to Rosalinda my 

opinion of the train of idle followers who continually surrounded 

her. She seemed tboughlful ; but answered me with gentleness, 

and admitted that perhaps I had reason to despise her companions 

asbeiog inferior to myself in intellect and acquirements. ' Yet, if 

you knew their kindliness of disposition,' she added, * if you could 

read and understand their affectionate hearts — if you could bear 

with the harmless ebullition of their feelings and expressions of 

attachment for myself, and take their words and actions for what 

tbeyare, the offsprings of guileless and unsophisticated nature, I am 

oonvinced you would judge the characters of my friends with less 

severity. You would abate a little of tbe contempt you are now 

disposed to feel for thein. The homage of unfeigned admiration, 

too, which they profess for yourself, surely would disarm censure, 

even if no reciprocal feeling was engendered from it. But there 

is one, araongst the many who are thus devoted to me, whom, 

notwithstanding your fastidiousness, I am sure you would approve, 

were he here ; I trust he will not linger long before he joins us, and 

then * 

"' What another!' I said with impatience, and not disguising 
my displeasure. Rosalinda smiled as she added, ' I will speak no 
more in his praise, since you seem unwilling to hear me, but will 
leave himself to prove wbether I have judged amiss in supposing 
you would -find him suited to, and worthy of yourself.' 

44 1 determined, in eonsequence of this conversation, to abandon 
Rosalinda's society ; änd, to avoid the embarrassment of bidding 
her adieu, as well as the entreaties which I knew would be used 
to deter me from my purpose, I gave Orders to my servants once 
more to proceed to sea, and with as much secrecy as possible reach 
the desfcination I pointed out, meaning myself to follow the line of 
the coast, and gain the picturesque and interesting port of Amalii. 
My departure was silently taken, and no obstacle occurred to my 
quitting Sorrento in the manner I vvished. One of the natives of 
the place being easily found to act as my guide, and conduct me 
through the various sinuosities of the shore which I intended tra- 
versing, I continued my walk for some miles, aow in the midstof 
olive woods that clothed the Valleys and gorges of the cltfF, now 
mounting on the summit of some bold projecting poiot that overhung 
the still and azure wate^s of the Mediterranean ; from whence the 
eye wandered to the site of Naples, and of Bai«, lo Üi^ ^vwsvwvVwi 
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of Miseaus, and tbe more distant islands of Procida and isobia; and 
returned from the contemplation of their dazzling glories, oaly io 
dwell witb more quiet satisfaction upon tbe humble fishing hamlet 
on tbe sbore beneath, or od some retiring copvent that lay bedded 
in the surrounding cliffs, and half bid in groves of orange andcitron- 
trees : d wellings of man, that afforded fit emblems of a peaee and 
security, which the outstretcbed regions heyond, witb all Qm 
charms, and in their brigbtest days v had uever known. [*" 

" I forgot, however, dear Altamont, wbile I am dwelling ai 
scenes which bave so much interest for ige, that you »rast, by this 
tirae, be lired of my power? of description, and I will pass tbem all 
by for the fuiure, witb tbe exception, however, of one Spot, which 
is connected witb my narrative, and which, from tbe evideaee it 
affords of the siogular truth in tbe piclures given us by Roman 
poets of the scenery of their country, I must, ia ü$ proper place, beg 
you to listen to ; for I know you are an admirer of the amcient in- 
habitants of Italy and of their works, if you are not of those who 
possess the land at the present day." 

" Yes," observed Altamont, " the modern Italians haar about as 
much resemblance to the ancient Romans, as your Rosalinda does 
to the Cornelias and Portias of otber timep. I beg your pardon— 
you'll excuse m£— proceed." 

" I lingered on my road," contimied JLord Mowbray, " enehanted 
by tbe various beauties which on every aide met me, and forgot 
that my place of destination was yet many miles distant, ajtd that 1 
should with difficulty reach it before oightfall. I inquired^tberefore, 
of my guide, bow far we were from Massa, a small town at tbe 
extreme point of the bay ; and partly from a desire to return again * 
to some particular spots in the path I had quitted, and partly from '« 
tbe fear of being unable to reach Amalfi while dayligbt lasted, I * 
determined on seeking shetyer among tbe fisherraen's houses, at tbe ■ 
former place, and to indulge in fresh contemplation, on the morrow, ■ 
of tbe scenes I had passed ; for I found the works of Nature and my *> 
portfolip the best means of diyerting my mind from a subjeet, whick 
had I d weit upon, my resolutions of seeing Rosalinda no more wonld 
bave proved quite in vaio. 

" Three days had elapsed aioce my quittipg Sorrento, and I still 
lingerqd*' in its environs, secure in the secluded retreat I had 
«hosen, and the unfrequenied pptbs which I trod. My portfolio wäl 
witness fpr me that I yg$s not idle, and tjie beauties of the scenes 
which he}d me captiyc there, inadequatety'as they are rendered by 
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gy peacil, will renjove, I am sure, evpry wispicion you may enter- 
tun of the molives pf my stay ." 

" Ott my Lord ! po explanations — I am quite cpaviocsd pf tbe 
jurity of your motives." 

14 1 bad resolyed, however, o» making put my journey to Acpatfi 
D& the following morniqg, knowiag tbat my serva»ts must hwß 
arriyed there, and that, in a country where banditti are »ot un- 
Ifrequent, any farther delay migbt lead to apprehension for l»y 3afety, 
I ud consequeut search alter me. My conebisions were just ; but, 
I ab! the reflectioö had come top late. I had already trod back some 
Iniles of the road between Massa and Sorrento, in order to rßgaia 
I tbe patb branching off to Amalfi, wbea i»y &Ue»tipn wasarrested by a 

I Jtene pf such Singular grandeur and interest, that to pass it by and 
Iiotattempt its delineatiou was impoßsible. Trwe it is, however, tbat 
JNature always baffles tbe p$ncil in proportioa as she dmws fortb 
lour admiration pf her ; and my study cost me a considerable time U> 
Irepder it in any yyay wortby of wbat wa$ before me : perhaps, too, 

I I had been roused iqto a kind pf competition in my work, by tb$ 
Jperasal of Silius Italicus, who ha$ left us a descriptipn of the 
Jidenticgil sppt I was poqrtraying, in laaguage pf sutjb trifft &»<* 
Jtaoetry, as at once to lead to its recognilion, eyen thoijgh so mftPy 

Bages have iateryened, and so many stprms and tempegts have rolled 
Joverit; while at the same time be gives to his picture alt the ßubli- 
^fmity and magnifcence it really posse*ses. 

" I had wntten down the lines on jny paper, from a littfe vobwoe 
of bis poem, which I ever carried with me as tbe best clagsieal 
gnide to the scenes of autiquity ; and, as if in rivalry of bis powers, 
continued my efforts to reuder the portrait as true and Jiving as 
ius owa, — when my attention was roused by a sudden exclamation 
fron* my attendant; and, lifting up my eyes, 1 beheld a human beiflg 
difering, certainly, as mueb frpm the half-naked and ragged ap- 
parance of the inhabitants of the country, as he was outofkeep- 
*g with (he scene before us. It was Le Brun, my valet, wbo in 
taathless haste approached the spot where I sat, presentöng a 
figare which I shall never forget. My first impulse was to laugh ; 
for the exquisite style of hi? costume had turned to the poor fellew's 
«ÄMQmGtuj'e in the exertions of bis search for me. My incliaation 
to be araused at the decoration o£ his person, nevertheless,' gave 
way to another feeling, as hB flung hknself on bis fcoees before me» 
and, with a voice and expressipn of cpuntenailce which eviaeed sin- 
c «re attachment arid soHcitude for my safety, tbauked t\\fc &%»»&> 
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aad the Blessed Virgin, that I was alive; then starting upon bis feelj 
he loked first at me, and then at himself, and, as if drawing a com* 
parison between our relative appearance, he exclaimed : Ah! mon 
Dien! et Monsieur est si tranquille, s'oecupant paisiblement comm 
si de rien etait, pendant que tont le monde refuse (Fobeir, e\ 
que le pauvre Le Brun a couru cd et lä ventre ä terre afin de S^ 
trouver ! Voyez donc le sang-Jroid de Messieurs les Anglais: 
jamais je ne le comprendrais. Mais vous voild, Monsieur , gram 
au ciel, sain et sauf, et me voild quitte pour la peurj and lookiog 
down with woful grimace at his torn garments, he added, ' et k 
perte de mes habitsS 

" It was some moments before I could recover sufficiently from 
my surprise to ask any questions; and when I did, I was constantly 
interrupted by Le Brun's exclamations at my imprudence, atmy 
disregard of the anxiety which my delay occasioned himself andi 
my servants, and, above all, of the solicitude and illness which the 
Signora Rosalinda had experienced on aecount of my sudden de- 
parture. In the end, I obtained something like a clear Statement of *~ 
what had oecurred. Le Brun, it appeared, had reached Amalfi od™ 
the same evening that he quitted Sorrento, and had remained tbere, "* 
patiently awailing my Coming, two entire days; when, as I failed tot 
make my appearance, as he reeeived no intelligence of me, and asP 
reports of the danger of the route which I had to traverse reached" 
him from all quarters, he determined on returning to Sorrento by 
sea, and following the road by which I had left it, in the endeavour 
to find me, or satisfy his apprehensions respecting my fate. 

" With this objeet he had embarked, leaving one of my people, in ' 
the event of my arrival, to inform me of his movements; and cal- r 
culating that heshould make the journey in return, by land, in tber 
space of two days. On reaching Sorrento, his inquiries were na- 
turally directed to the dwelling of Rosalinda : there he obtained ni 
intelligence that could at all tend to diminish his anxiety ; but, h 
the contrary, the alarm she expressed for my safety, added only to ' 
the dismay which my sudden and secret departure had occasioned, ' 
and contributed more than ever to confirm him in his opinion of the { 
disastrous issue of my journey. Rosalinda, he told me, had never 
quitted her apartment since my return had ceased to be a matter ; 
of hope; and, overcome with sorrow, had refused consolation from 
ithe hands of even her most intimate associates. On being made 
acquainted with my Serva^nt 9 s «arrival, she had given her domestics 
instant directions to procedd in search of me : 3he had informed the 
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jpvenpnent of Naplesof mysudden disappearance ; and while par- 
lieswere sent out to scour thecounlry between Sorrento and Amalfi, 
Brun himself, and a gentleman in whom Rosalinda placed the 
tconfidence, left the place, witfa other friends, accompanied 
guides and servants, who were to track every by-path and un- 

uented route, in order to gain intelligence of my fate." 
" No wonder, indeed, my Lord, you were run down, 9 ' said Mr. 
itamont, " with such numbers after you. I wish it had been in a 

r cause : but let me hear the end. You went back, of course, 
Sorrento, not to the other place? " 
u Le Brun/ 9 continued Lord Mowbray , " informed me that, at cer- 

points of the road, he and bis party separaled in different di- 

ions; and, after pushing their search to a certain exten t, and to 
given time, were to re-assemble on the same spot which they had 
itted. They had already divided, to meet again, three times; 

, drawing out bis watch as he spoke, Le Brun pressed me ear- 
stly to lose no time in accompanying bim to the rendezvous, 

the anxiety of his companions, which continued to increase in 

portion as each succeeding effort proved unsuccessful, might not 
suffer any unnecessary augmentation. 

" You will readily allow, my good friend, that this was not a 
Doment when a man's powers of reflection would have the fairest 
ce. My valet's account of the interest which my fate had ex- 
ciled, amongst those very persons, whom a few days before, from a 
fceling of caprice and selfishness, I was conscious I had unjustly 
despised ; the idea of Rosalinda's solicitude, and iil-repaid hospita- 
toy (even if no stronger raotive had influenced me in regard to 
ta); the want of a reason for refusing to return and acknowledge 
ftydebt of gratitude for their exertions in my behalf; — all conspir- 
«<i to force me to the meeting, which Le Brun urged with his ut- 
foost energy and impatience; and hastily tying up my portfolio, I 
prepared to accompany him. The joy of the poor fellow seemed 
*Ubis moment to have obliterated in him all recollection of his own 
piüable appearance ; and, as he scrambled on before me, and went 
skipping oa all-four^ from rock to rock, he looked every moment 
hack to me with an air of Ujiumph; and as he gained the last sum- 
H his hat was waved repeatedly, and a loud shout followed from 
his fellow-labourers who hastened forward to meet us; and I soon 
8t ood in the midst of füll twjenty persons, all gathering round me, 
^Sbcating me with their embraces ( for, you must understand, 
such is the common salutation of the country, even amongst the 
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meto" — " I htfpe not araodgst the men and women," said Mr. Mfii 
tamont, cofttinning the parenthesis) — " huggiög — congratulating— 
itiqufrhlg of me — then patasing — and then repeating therr Aetnomp 
strätions of joy and tbelr questions, over and over again; and, a«1 
tefigth, gupposing mc half deäd with fatigue, and exhausted, (hftjfl 
were actually preparing tö carry me between them, — when 1 ol 
tätttei & heäring, and endeavoured to explain my object in havin 
foitered 60 many days beyond my Intention, and my deep regret 
occäsioming so mach anxiety lo Rosalinda and her friends, how-ee 
ever flattering that anxiety might be to my feeüngs. £fa 

H As I spokcj, one of the pärty, whom I immediately drsöovered 
(0 be a stranger to me, stepped from the group, and taking my häo4 
ttäth warrath, assured me their läbonrs were fully rewarded by 
having found me safe, and that Rosalinda needed only my preseitcO 1 
to make her forget what she had suffered on my account. I ima-jffl 
gined he spoke these last words with a tone and expressioti of con- « 
eern, as if he implied I had acted wrong; and 1 at once fecognized 
iü the Speaker the person in whose favöur Rosalinda had seemed 
so mueh prepossessed, and whose expected arrival, and the terms 
in which she spoke of it, had bastened my determination to fly from 
her society. But the frankness and captivating manner pf my sup- 
poädd rival were irresistible; and I did flo more than justice to his 
noble atid disinterested heart, as you will leafn in the seqtiel, in 
not suffering a suspicion of his sincerity to cross my mind, whilehe 
contiöued thus earnestly to press my return. 

14 *I will go,' I said ; and, with out a word more, I began to re- 
trace my steps to Sorrento by the side of my new acquaintance. I 
soon found I Was in the Company of a man very diflferent indeed t 
from the class which had formed the society of Rosalinda during !&, 
nty acquaintance with her. He was well read upon every subject; 
poösessed a delicacy of perceptiori aöd a depth of capacity rarely 
trtfited ; and with it no display— no vanity. My first impression of 
friö character was confirmed on longer acquaintance. Without 
being a fanaüc or ä bigot, he Was the most zealous religionist, and, 
WithÖWt any effeminacy or weakness, the most refined of mortals. 
I bave known many good, many great characters ; but so mafly 
täte quaTities united I have neverseen, except in Alessandro Gor- 
fajo. Sticfr Was the name of the person whom I theo met for the 
first time, and under such peculiär circimistances. During ouf walk, 4 
fiofwlthstanding the high tone .of his conversation, and the chä- ': 
racter of his deineaftour, which had sometluag of reserve and dig- |i 
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dazzling its influence on the underständing, can eVer charm the 
heart of man (at least, could ever eharm my heart), that I at once 
ackoowledged her claim to command and subdne all judgments td 
obedience with her own. And if I admitted this power in her intel- 
lectual qualities, how much was it Ukely to be iöcreääed when, daily 
and hourly, I coniemplated beauly such as hers ! Need I say I be- 
came desperately enamoured, and wisheü (the Woi^d is ä poor Word 
to express my soul's dearest object) to miake her my bride ? Others 
might think it was her fortune I eoveted, but Rosalmdä was not tbfe 
woman to misinterpret motives ':' sbe might; pfe&ibty, be deceived, 
batsheeould never snspect deceit tili its rficte reality was forced 
upon her. On tbis point, therefore, I had rtöthing to feäh She did 
not, however, accept my love» Mötives of generosUy, Iknew, in- 
fluenced her in declining an öffer whioh sbe feit woüld he iH repaid 
by a less vivid attachment than tbat which I professcd: büt, at th* 
same time, she avowed to me that her heart and her hand w^fre free. 

A I imagined this sentence did not preclude all hope, atid I cototmued 
to be the favoUred Jritnd. In several exenrfeions to thö difterent 
states of Italy, to Milan, Venice, Ftorence, and to 1 Rorae, I was th* 
compamon of Rosadinda. To those whö have wandered amid the fair 
scenes of Nature tu onr country* or studiert the» effdrte of art alone, 
(he sufferings of solitude under such circutnstänoes are painftrtH 
ümiliar; to them, the w*nt of interchangQ of thbüght presents itoelF 
in the loss of many of the advatitages, and miroh of the charm which 
otherwise would be theirs; and need I explain to yOH, whose mini 
i so eapable of appreciatiag the beauties apound yöü; and so suscep- 
üble of the feelings which the scenes and productions of tbis country 

n are calculated to inspire, that our intimacy increased in proportion 
as we travelled under the fostering rnfluehce of sentiments united in 
tbe adnairation of the same sublime objects P And if a congeniality 
of temper and tastes, in the casd of individuals attached by no other 
mterests but those of a common pursuit, can enhance enjoyment, 
and draw nearer the ties of intercourse — how immeasurably supe- 
rior, how inexpressibly greater must the felicity prove, how deärer 
and stronger still the bond which unites, when the companion who 
shares such happiness is the being in whom our existence and soul 
* centered ! But I enjoyed transports like these only to suffer the 
more iritterly. My fate is now sealed ; you have at once, and with- 
ent eifert, perhaps without any wish to do,' (and he looked doubt- 
kgty in my face as he spoke) ' gained Rosalinda's affections : be it 
as it Hwy-r— you are helwed P " 
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m 
" I did oot think," cried Mr. Altamont, pulling his chair closer tö > m 

Lord Mowbray's, *' that any one, save an Englishman, tauch less an m 

ltalian, could utter so sane a speecfe. Are you sure, my Lord, you m 

have not composed it for him ?" ; ^ 

Lord Mowbray smiled; ** I am aware," said he r " that you doubt — 
the faithfolness of my report; but I am not much given to inven- m 
tion ; least of all should I invent virtues for a rival." M 

"So much the worse. I could wish," said Mr. Altamont, "your » 
whole story was but an invention— it grows too serious." , 

"But you must not Interrupt me," continued Lord Mowbray, "or 
I shall never reach the end of my history. I cau accoünt to you, in •.- 
some measure, for the noble disinterestedness of my friend's reflec- 
tions, by briefly telling you tbat he was of Piedmontese origin, and . 
had been brought up under the influence of opinions bordertng 
on those of the Waldenses, with which of course you are ac- 
quainted." 

Checked, however, in the flow of his sentiments, Lord Mowbray 
had again recourse to passiüg his fingers throtigh his hair before " 
be could proceed. At length, after drawinga heavy respiration, he 
resumed his narrative: " Spite of tbis avowal, Corrajo lived on 
with Rosalinda and myself. The more I know of them both, the 
japre 1 delighted in their society. It was impossible not to love änd 
fion?ur AJessandro Corrajo :— Rosalinda did both. I feel convinced 
/she did; but/thfrt was a worthless being of the party, whom if she 
Jb9^pur€d l^ss, ^h© loved möre. One morning I found her in tears. 
jpQrrajp was gqae* An open letter, wbich Rosalinda held out to me, 
expl^iupd th? cause of his departure. It ran thus :— 
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r ; <f ' My.dcar frienda, — It ig beeause you are very dear to me, lhat I leave yoo. 
Le(me but know tbat you routualty make each other's bappines», and honourably 
make it (for without honour no happiness exists long), and l shall rejoice. I will 
seekroine elsewbere. Though it is easy to write these words, yet who can under- 
stand the anguish they cause to the writer, unless it be one, who, in a similar Si- 
tuation, aodfrom similar motives, adopts the same course that 1 have chosen. la. 
after tknes, when you are established in England» I will, if you permit me, come 
to you; Till tben, farewell! 'Alrssandko Corrajo.' 

" Rosalinda's eyes were fixed intenüy upon me, white I read this 
note : I feit they were, though I did not dare look up. A revulsion 
ofthougbt and : Sensation came over me, and I was speechlesa. 
• When you are established in England P were words of awful 
sound, and big with meaning which troubled me, and brought me 
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back to a conviction of the moral position in which I was placed. I 
sawmyself on a frightful precipice, and I saw another, dearer than 
myself, standiog beside me." 

11 No ! no I stop there, my good Lord," said Altamont, " you 
mistook, believe me I Not dearer, that is a wrong term : had she been 
e?en as dear, there would have been no precipice in question. For 
her, at Ieast, most fortunately it was otberwise ; it is all quite right, 
though you were wrong." 

Lord Mowbray gulped down the Observation, and proceeded : 
M Yes I I was placed in a Situation, in which a man of honour and 
tenderness ought to have spoken, and spoken out : but a spell was 
•q me, I did not speak, I laid down the letter in silence, and Rosa- 
liada Crom that day became a prey to the deepest melancholy. She 
propoßed to me, after a time, to return to Naples. We did so. 
Whatever were her own sorrows, she exerted herseif to render my 
eüstence happy. Her society was chosen in confbrmity to my pre- 
dilections and my tastes. Her every action — her language — her 
nanner, were all modelled on principles and rules which she had 
beard approved by me; and even down to national prejudices and 
points of etiquette, she was the slave of my will, and became, for 
my sake, often the object of ridicule and satire from her country- 
women, than whom no nation are more tenacious of their privileges, 
or more ready to attack the pusillanimity which they consider guilty 
ofa surrender of them. Ourwhole life was passed in a constant 
saccession of entertainments. I feit happy in the reüef they afforded 
me from the mal aise which I endured, I hardly knew why ; and 
was flattered by die unwearied anxiety of her who thus sought to 
promote my enjoyment. Yet, though the sweet habit of seeking 
Rosalinda's society constantly led me to her residence, I no longer 
experienced the same delight in her presence ; and if I inquired of 
myself why this was so, there was no outward cause or ground, 
which I could assign for the change. Her life, her habits, her feel- 
ings, were all sacrificed to mine : but I was still restless, I was still 
dissatisfiedt The source of unhappiness lay within my own bosom. 
I feit conscious that I was acting ungenerously by one to whom 1 o wed 
a very different conduct, yet had not the courage either to confess 
or atone for my fault* or folly, whichever name you will give it. 

" The spell, however, which held me in this State of painful 
hesitation, wavering between what I feit due to a being, led by my 
own thoughtless conduct to place her happiness in my keeping, and 
my reluctance to adopt the cruei alternative of ridding myself of the 
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embarrassment by an open avowal of my feelings, was at length 
broken by one of those fortuitous circumstances, the insignificance 
even of which cannot prevent their being atlributed to providential 
interference, since we often see the pimplest means employed by r 
Qmnipotence to effect the most complicated ends." ,* 

Mr. Altamont nodded his head, saying, u Right, my good Lord; 
I taught you that, and am happy you remember your lesson so well 
by rote; hem ! hem! I wish I could say by heart" Lord Mowbray 
gave one of his melancholy smiles, and proeeeded. "Amongst the s 
English travellers resident atNaples, therewas a certain Mr. Be- £ 
verley, a man of noble family, but whose intimacy I had never cul- ^ 
tivated; partly from a want of sympathy in our general tastes and t 
pursuits, and partly from the same cause which had kept me at a l: 
dislance from my own countrymen : — I mean, my wish to understand L 
and know thoroughly the people amongst whom I resided, and an f 
acquaintance with whose manners and habits was a principal object E 
in my travels. We were, however, on speaking terms; and Visits 
had occasionallypassed between Mr. Beverleyand myself. He called 
one moroing at my door, and was received. After discussing the 
current topics of the day, — the opera — the last favourite singer— 
the last great loss at play — and the scandal of Naples in general, be z 
prefaced his allusion to the subject of his communication, by many 
apologies for the liberty he was taking, the want of sufficient inti- r 
macy to authorise what he was doing, etc., etc. ; and then again ex- f 
cused himself on the score of regard for a fellow-countryman so 
distinguished as myself, whose national character and reputation, at 
such a distance from home, was as dear and valuable to him as his 
own, tili I was perfectly lost in surmise as to the probable explanation 
of his mysterious address. 

" At length, he drew forth a letter ; and, at the same ttme repeating 
his apologies, he began reading the paragraph on which he stated 
his interferencewas grounded. It referred to Rosalinda and myself, 
and contained, as is generally the case in such instances, sorae shade 
of truth in the leading outline oifact^ while the details were inade 
up of falsebood and gratuitous assumption. The cönclusions at 
which the notable Compiler of this precious scandal arrrved^ were 
briefly summed up in the last sentence : — ' Thus the heir of the dis- 
tinguished title of Mowbray is on the point of beimg sacrificed to the 
arts of a designing and intriguing foreigner; one whose former life 
and habits, if fully disclosed, would present, in their repulsive and 
hateful nature, an antidote to the charms of the syren, let her victim 
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be as weak or as madly devoted as possible. Hitherto she has had 
the skill to evade, or the success to escape detection; or if such of her 
paramours as have fled from her blandishments in time, and saved 
themselves from the toils spread for them, have known her true 
character, they have sought to conceal their own follies and delu- 
sion by iheir silence. Rosalinda Stands condemned, on moral evi- 
dence, as the most vicious and depraved of her sex. How much 
is it to be lamented that our noble countryman should fall a sacrifice 
to this ignorance of his Situation! Is there no means that can be 
used to awaken him to his danger, and rouse him, before it is too 
late for exertion, to throw off these dishonourable chains? Werel 
on the spot,' continued the writer of this notable epistle, ' though 
unknown to him, I feel convinced I could not resist the. powerful 
impulse which dictates this wish to save him from impendingdisgrace 
and misery. I should go to him and declare at once all the cir- 
cumstances of the case; and though the task, I fear, would be an 
ungrateful one,yet thesense of having discharged agreat duty would 
be my reward. The Dormers (you know them P) are here. Poor 
Ophelia, to whom the subject of this letter paid formerly very marked 
attention, and succeeded in making a deep impression on her heart, 
is the picture of misery, and undergoes constant martyrdom in hear- 
ing the conduct of her former admirer discussed in the manner it is 
in all societies. To those who are acquainted with this amiable girl 
and her attachment to the person I allude to, the contrast of choic$ 
on his part is a matter of astonishment, and induces the strongest 
feelings of regret at the probable issue of his conduct. 9 

" Mr. Beverley paused as he concluded this contemptible and 
shallow effort on the part of his correspondent, to conceal the real 
motive of the calumnies and falsehoods in which he had indulged at 
mine and Rosalinda's expense ; at least unjustly at her 8, as far as I 
was concerned; for never was victim held in chains less galling, or 
more in his own power to cast off, than myself ; and as for knowledge 
of her character, I did not conceive I was so blinded by passion as 
not to be aware of the real feelingand disposition of one with whom 
I had been for months in daily intercourse. As I said, Mr. Beverley 
paused, and appeared some what agitated whcn he arrived at the end 
of bis task. I confess I had listened to him with much impatience, 
but made up my mind to hear all I could before I spoke. 

" I then looked him very steadily in the face, and said, ' It is 
better, Sir, that I remain Ignorant of the name of your correspondent 
(neitber can I suppose, that he himsetf w\sWs oÄvctMi\%^% ta*i 
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dishonourable as ho has proved himself, by giving utterance to the 
slander which I have just heard, and which isas false as its author 
is contemptible and wicked, I fear I should not easily refrain from 
chastising bim as he merits, did I, in the firstimpulse of my Indigna- 
tion, know who he was; but I myseK should be the first to regret |i 
having yielded to my feelings on an occasion so little worthy o( 
exciting them; and should consider I had stepped from my Situation 
as a gentleman, and acted a very ill-judged part towards the lady 
who is the object of this attaek, if I condescended to reply in any 
shape to the charges and insinuations of her accuser. You per- 
ceive' (for I observed he began to tremble for himself) ' that I at 
once admit your character, Mr. Beverley, of being merely the 
Channel of communtcation; though I am afraid, in acquitting you |i 
of participation in the mischief intended, I must do so at the expensejj 
of your understanding. You are very young, and perhaps did not 
consider, that, in becoming thetool of an artful person on this occa- 
sion, you were exposing yourself to a suspicion of being the author 
of the calumnies propagated; at least you would be so judged by the 
world, tili you proved the contrary to jbe the fact. I have done, 
however : I repeat it would be giving too much consequence to the 
tissue of falsehoods you have just read to me, to noticethem farther; jt£ 
and if you acquaint your employer with the fate of your mission, 1 e0 
only beg that you do so with a proper regard to truth, as to howit 
was received, and with an assuranceto him, that if any circumstance 
could add to the contempt I feel for his conduct, it is the unmanly 
way in which he has endeavoured to lead you blindly into this affair, 
while he had not courage openly toproceed in it in his own person.' I 
" Mr. Beverley bowed,and retired, without any attemptat farther I 
apology orexplanation; and, in this part of his embassy, certainlj 
acquitted himself with more sense than when he consented to under- 
take it. He left Naples immediately, I betieve, for I saw no more 
of him; nor, indeed, have I ever met him since. Well, Altamont, 1 1 
I must hurry to the close of this sad story — it does not teil well for 
me." 

" No," said Mr. Altamont ; " I cannot flatter you so far as to say 
it does." 

" I will not excuse myself; but proceed: — As my feelings of Indig- 
nation at the manner as well as matter of this communication sub- 
sided, I began to view my relative Situation with Rosalinda in 
somewhat a different light. It was true I had discovered thatl was 
no hager happy in her society •, bull av£v&& fo*V. tefj w& Vävu£ ao 
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proceeded from a sense of iojustice towards her. I had never re- 
llected that I might also be unjust to myself and others, who had 
claims upon my duty and affection, by tbus clingingto an attachment 
which even with all my preference for the object af it, I had never 
looked to inany definite or condusive point of view. This reflec- 
lion occurred to me now for the first time* I asked myself the . 
question — in what light do I appear to others, in regard to my ac- 
tions? The answer was obvious to me. But I have a right to 
bve whom I please, to marry whom I please; — but to marry Rosa« 
linda — it was a step I had never yet contemphted; and one which, 
without resolving not to take, I had never as yet inquired if I was 
prepared to bazard. These reflections, having reduced a stibject 
which pressed heavily upon me into a narrow compass, were likely 
soon to bring in their train some decisive conclusion. I fett it im- 
possible that matters could go on as they had done; and although I 
had habit, inclination, and indolence to contend with, and, yielding 
\o their influence, still continued for a time to Knger in Rosalinda & 
society; yet every day the conviction grewstronger upon me of the 
oecessity of Coming to the resolution either of making her my wife, 
or abandoning her for ever. I confess, much as I despised, and, 
indeed, disbelieved at first, the mass of calumny heaped upon her by 
Mr. Beverley's correspondent, yet its poison was not entirely without 
effect. I ruminated on the mixture of truth and falsehood that ran 
ihrough what I had heard, tili I separated, as I imagined, what was 
worthy of credit, and. what the reverse ; and as admission of the pos- 
sibiiity, first of one fact, and then of another, found place in my 
mind, my distrust of the accuser gradually abated. The bias my 
raind bad taken, was sufficiently apparent. I will not attempt te 
excuse the want of princtple betrayed in this change of feelings and 
opinion. / called it reason at the time; and acted lipon it as if it 
bad been such. I called it justice; and feit satisfied my decisions 
were founded on the strictest laws of right. I became, in sbort, sus- 
picious of Rosalinda. I scrutinized her mode and manner of exis- 
tente. Iconsidered her conduct equivocal; her character as any 
thing but free from ftaint. Could I then make a being of such a 
stamp my wife? It was impossible. What happiness could be 
expected from such an union, where want of confidence obtruded 
itself on the first outset, and in the contemplation only of such an 
event. It was in vain 1 feit, that in the first stage of my acquain- 
tance with Rosalinda, it became me thus to inquire if the object I 
was pursuing were worthy of my regard, were such as l ceuld de- 
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^ire to be united to in the indissoluMe lies of marrrage, and io tbe 
calmer moments of reason and reflection, hope to look 11p to witb 
gentiments of esteem and respect. It was in vain that tbe remem- 
brance recurred to me, tbat wbat I now did was done too lote, 
— unless character, honour, even common humanity, were to be sei P 
atnought, and sacrificed to my selßsbness and want of decision. 
As if anxious, however, to find an excuse for the line of oonduct t 
bad been preparing to adopt, I daily dwek on all the little circum- 
stances of Rosalinda's life,sioce our first acquaintance; and, in every 
one, thought I found some ground for tlie suspicious that bourly 
haunted me, My resolution at last was taken : I quitted Naples. 
I addregped a few lines to her, whose cbarms had so long spread 
around m$ the delusive dream of existenee, from which I now 
awoke; but I made no attempt at explanation; I gave no reason for 
my abrupt departure, for I dared not trust to the vindication which 
I feit Rosalinda, spite of my suspicions, had the means of offering, 
in regard to herseif and all her actions. My only safety was in 
sudden flight. My letter was cold and unanswerable. Rosalinda 
never replied to it. Would to God my conscience had been equally 
sileot! but I bave feit it here and here" (striking bis head and 
heart) "ever since." 

" You were wroog, certainly," said Mr. Altamont; "but it is best 
always to rgtreat from error, and not, because one has been balf- 
way on tbe road to ruin, continue on to the journey's end. Poor 
Rosalinda! was she totally silent? was she quite passive under the 
blow?" 

"Not a word — not a reproach escaped her. Her silence bas been 
her only rebuke, and it has sunk deep " 

"Äh !" replied Mr. Altamont, " Ibis is curious-, but she has pursued 
yop here, it seems, though the character in which she comes is 
Strange enough. She isengaged as Prima Donna at the Opera, 
IbelUsve?" 

" I know not," replied Lord Mowbray, "how all this is, or what 
it means; I have seen her once only while staying at Montgomery 
Hall, at some bouse in the neighbourhood ; but I fled her presence; 
and from. that very cause I am here at this mpment. I came Itither 
to reflect upon what I should do." 

" Oh! not marry her surely, I hope, after having had courageto 
resist all allurements to do so in the very atmosphere of the origi- 
nal syrens themselves. Be assured, my dear Lord, it would never 
^tye done — it will never do. Had she not appeared on the stage, 
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itwere different, perhaps; but since she fcas chosen such a resource 
(ilmust be choice), that settles the matter. 1 ' 

Lord Mowbray sighed. " Well, Altamont, I can talk no more 
to-night : I never talked so uujch before, and never shall again, I 
believe. Good- night!" and they separated, to reflect upon, and Co 
feel, the unhappy resulls and true sense of Flirtation. 



CHAPTER XV. 



O hone a rie ! O hone a rie ! 

The pride of Albin's line is o'er, 
And fallen Glenartney*s stateliest tree— 

We ne'er shall see Lord Ronald more! 

Walter Scott. 



When our main subject was interrupted by following Lord Mow- 
tay lo the retirement he had chosen near London, where the his- 
tory of his early life has been developed in bis account given of it to 
Mr. Altamont, the family at Montgomery Hall were left in a State of 
great anxiety and agitation, occasioned by the Visit of the mysterious 
stranger in the raask. Whatever efforts had been made by Gene- 
ral Montgomery to conceal the real State of his mind, evidence of 
what was passing within too plainly showed itself in the absence of 
(hat serenity of countenance whicfa was his peculiar characteristic. 
A look of care withered bis placid brow ; and the smiie that was 
wont to play around his mouth was exchanged for a fallen expres- 
sion of woe, which warked, more than the lapse of time had ever 
done, the deep furrows of advancing years. 

There was also a change in Lady Emily. Her quick, light step 
became measured, and as it were thoughtful, in its path ; the song 
that sbe carolled gaily through the house, in passing from one pari 
of it to another, was no longer heard ; and she would sit, listtess» 
and unoccupied, gazing on vacancy. 

One evening, while Miss Macalpine was studying her favourite- 
Madame De Sevigne, and Lady Emily was listiessly touching some 
chords of her harp, Miss Macalpine said, after a long pause, during 
vhich she had been contemptating the changed expression of Lady 
Emily's countenance — " I ha'e been thinking, Lady Emily, it's mony 
ilang day now since Lord Mowbray hied aW in that burky man- 
|er ;«— I wonder whaur he is now ?" 
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" Wbat made you think of him, Alpinia P n 
" No* a bit, but I miss him ; I tbink he had a pleasaunt way wi' 
him, and the General began to tak' to him ; for ance he forms a habit, 
be gets a liking for the Company ofony ane, and can ill spare them: 
there's that feckless bodie, Sir Richard Townley, just because be 
chaunced to oome, and remained ; though he's but a kind, quiet, 
silly bodie, be gets leave to roost here ablins for life." 

44 Poor Sir Richard I he is a lonely creature; he has no one in L^ 
the world to care for, or to love him ; and that is such a melancboly r 
case, that were he twenty times more vapid than he is, I should feel 
inclined to soothe and cherish him." 

" Ay, lassie, you ha'e mony o' your uncle's ways o' thinking and 
feeling; the mair the better." 

" Resides," cpntinued Lady Emily, "he has become so usefulto 
my dear uncle in his minor cares, and is so anxious to please him, 
that it is quite reason enough for me to bope that he will live and 
die with us ; but as to Lord Mowbray," (and she hesitated, and co- 
toured) " he, you know, is but a new acquaintance, and my uncle 
does not seem to miss him." 

" That's like eneugh ; but yoursel', Lady Emily, dinna ye find tbe 
time langsome ; and are na ye unco dowie like, since the young 
Lord's awa' ? w 

" I though t him very agreeable, and liked him — rather liked him; 
but yet ; I bardly know why. No ! Alpinia, I know what you 
mean; but U is not that which makes me melancboly; it is the 
change wbieh all of us have observed in my dear uncle. Since the 
visit of that mysterious stranger, there seems to be a noxious inflü- 
ence shed over his mind, which communicates itself to every thing 
around. He hardly now bears to hear us sing, and never joins me; 
all is changed from what it was, and in how short a time — it is 
scarcely a week, and we were so happy ! and then, the melancboly 
fate of Rose — that is another source of grief to me. I am depress- 
ed, dear Alpinia, by these circumstances, and it is in vain I struggte 
to prevent their influence over me." 

At this moment, Lady Frances entered the room. " So, Mr. 
Carlton is arrived, I am happy to say, and I trust his presence will 
relieve the dull monotony of our silent hours." 

" Is he come back? n cried Lady Emily, starting up; " then, no 
doubt, he wijl have brought some tidings of Rose : where is he ?" 
" He is with my uncle, in the breakfast-room." 
"Don't you think I might go, aud knock at the door> and just ask 
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my uncle P" And without waiting for aa answer, she ran pasther 
lister, and, hastening down the great staircase, sbe met Mr. Carlton. 

Forgetful, or rather unconscious of the Interpretation that might 
be given to her manner, she addressed him with the unrestrained 
eagerness of feeling which her anxiety for the intelligence he waa 
rapposed to bring naturally prompted. "Ob! Mr. Carlton, how 
bappy I am to see you !" and she held out her hand. " What news 
have you brought us? have you been able to learn any tidings of 
Rose?'* 

Her breathless agitation, her kindly extended band, all eeemed to 
Mr. Carlton's presumptuous Interpretation to beindicative of an un- 
controllable passion for himself which she had hitherto disguised, 
bat which couW not be longer concealed. He caught her hand, 
pressed it rapturously to bis Ups, and declared he had never known 
a moment's pleasure since he last beheld her 1 This mode of re- 
ceiving her greeting, quickly brought her to a sense of her own im- 
prudence. " It is of Rose," she said, drawing back, " that I come to 
ioquire; and it is your obliging readiness, in having acceded to my 
uncle's wishes, by going to inquire for that unhappy girl, which 
makes me feel so grateful to you !" 

11 And yet," he said, with a look and smile of the utmost self- 
complaceny — " and yet, suppose I should not be content with gra- 
titude !" and again he attempted to take her hand. 

" Sir — Mr. Carlton, 1 do not understand you. I must go— I 
must go to my uncle!" 

u Not tili you promise to hear me!" he said: and he led her into 
a room, the door of which opened on the staircase. " Dear Lady 
Emily, forgive me!" he continued; u but indeed I were deserving of 
losing this opportunity for ever, if I suffered it to pass by, without 
taking advantage of it, to declare, what you must have observed, 
that I am deeply attached to you, and desirous of making such pro- 
posals as I think your uncle, the General, oannot disapprove." 

Emily, utterly confused, or rather confounded, did not hnme- 
dtately reply; and Mr. Carlton, with increased confidence, went on. 
M Do but confirm, with your gracious lips, what your eyes, your 
manner, your blushes, have so sweetly betrayed to me, and I will fly 
to your uncle to make known my happiness, and to procure bis 
sanction to our union." 

Lady EmHy^ unfeigned surprise düring this declaration, which 
had hitherto made her silent, brought her to a sense of composure: 
and with that innocent dignity, which awed even^A ^jwwanH^taWB& 
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Carlton, she replied, "Indeed, Mr. Carl ton, you so astonish me, that u 

I have not had sufficient presence of mind to explain away tfae mis- ™ 

take under which you labour." ^ 

"Mistakel" saM Mr. Carlton, starting back; "surely no mistake! y 

your manner!" - m «it 

" If my maoner, in the late brief raoment of my accosting you, j^, 

assumed a colouring, which it most assuredly never had before, Itnust 8 

beg leave to say, that my great interest in poor Rose alone couid ^ 

have occasioned it; and as it is impossible that I should affect to % 

misunderstand the flattering meaning of your words in respect to ^ 

myself, I rnust beg to undeceive you, and to express, in the most 

explicit and decided manner, that I never did, and never shail, en- 

tertain any other sentiment towards you, than that which, I hope, I 

feel towards every one — the kindness and respect I owe to all my ' 

uncle's friends." 

Mr. Carlton stood abashed — confounded — enraged ; but with a . 
ready effrontery he rallied bis scattered senses, and began to affect > 
to laugh, saying, "My dear Lady Emily, pray do not alarm your- ^ 
seif; I have now proved, what I atways have heard was true, that 
ladies are as credulous, when the power of their charms is in ques- 
tioo, as they are apt to be hasty. I have certainly misunderstood 
your meaning; but yöu must blame yourself. — Ha, ha, ha! — I can- ., 
not help laughing; my dear Lady Emily, you have a great deal to , 
learn — ha, ha!— you are indeed quite new to the world 1" ' 

Lady Emily, somewhat abashed, and considerably indignant atthe 
insolen.ce of this impertinent coxcomb, could not for a minute or two 
regain her compösure; but, recollecting herseif, she replied with 
great dignity : " At all evenls, Sir, I have just beeil taught one useful 
lesson, which is, to be made aware how far self-conceit may lead 
one into error, and how much farther impudence may attempt its 
loncealment." Having tbus spoken, she awaited not for any far- . 
ther conversation, but hastily witbdrew. 

She was no sooner alone, than she reproached herseif for having 
allowed an impetuosity of manner to subject her to the insolence of 
*uch a man; and she determined to check that tendency to yieldto 
Impulses, even when inaocent, which she feit aware must ever lay 
ber open to laisuiterpreiatioü, perhaps to insolence and injustj.ce 
j§he longed to repose these feelings in the breast of some one who 
Was capaWe of feeling them wjth her — some one who would soothe 
andrestore herto self-approbation. Lady Frances was her sister,only 
by the lies ofconsaDgv'wity, n>o sympathy whatever existed in their 
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haraciers or their taste» ^0? was a circumstance which often de- 
ressed the spirits of Emity ; bot there was an elasticity of joyousness 
i her disposHibn, which soon recovered its spring after any depres- 
on, and buoyed her üp again to taste her blessings, and endure her 
tals patiently. Some persons might mistake this heavenly gift fot* 
rity; but it was only those who lpok not below the surface of 
ings, and who are themselves strattgers to the placid beam which 
amines such as are firm in religious trust. 
Though Lady Emily's spirit soafed above süblunary thiügs, her 
*art was alive, achingly alive, to every tender feeling, whether 
iose feelings were called into action for herseif or for otbers. She 
waited, therefore, anxiously to know what tidings Mr. Carlton had 
rought of Rose, and lamented that any circumstance irrelevant to 
lat subject should have occasioned delay in ooming at that, to her, 
lost interesting fact. She flew, therefore, to the General, as soon as 
ke had composed herseif after herjate unpleasant interview, and 
sked him what news he had heard of the wretched object of her 
olicitude. " Have you not seen Mr. Carlton yourself P w interrupted 
he General. " Edwards told me you were with him in the bke room.'* 
44 Yes, I was ; but — I could not learn from him any thing wbat- 
ever respecting Rose." 

44 No ! that was stränge, my Emily. What then did you cönverse 
about?" 

After a moment's hesitation, Lady Emily related the substance of 
their interview exactly as it had occurred. The General rose from 
his chair, and walked to and fro with a disturbed air. "Are you 
sure, my love," said he, "that you make no mistake? Perhapssome 
little perturbation on your part may have led you to misunderstand 
the gentleman." 

44 No, no, my dear uncle, what passed was too recent for me to 
forget ; and I am very certain that I have repeated to you our con- 
versation as it took place." " .' * 

44 Coxcomb!" exclaimed General Motitgomery; 44 beshall never 
more set foot within these doors; that is to say — 7 and again the 
General strode across the room. " Emily, my dearest and best, I 
may as well teil you now, asat any other time — This h no- longer a 
home for us." 

44 Whatmeän you, my dearest uncle? what matters the imperti- 
nence of Mr. Carlton? we need not see him again -p* 

" Very true, my sweet Emily," replied General Montgomery 
thoughtfully; 44 but that is not the question; we are destined to be 
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wanderera ön the face of the earth :" and he leant bis forehead oa 
his hand. Lady Emily stood dismayedand silent. 

" Speak not of this matter, my dear one," continued he; " I 
have confided a secret to you, let it be one for the present; I know I 
may trust you; and now leave me; send Pennington to me; remem- 
ber, dearest, be silent" 

Lady Emily's emotion was visible when she joined Miss Macal- 
pine in the library. " Weel, Lady Emily, and what's the news? 
tbere's matter in't, indeed, when the General winnasee Mr» Carl- *. 
ton; but you Ve had a gude lang crack wi' him yoursel'. Fm think- Lp 
ing ye ken mair nor ye'll teil. What na business could Mr. Caritmi 
ha'e wi' ye but ane? Areye gawing to tak' him? Dinna be sae 
dose to an auld friend." 

" I marry Mr. Carltoni never, Alpinia." 

" How isthis?" said Lady Frances, entering atthe same moment 
with no very pleased expression of countenance; " what are alt 
these violent professions about ?" 

Lady Emily repeated the words, which she was aware her sister |^ 
had overheard. " What! before you have been asked? You are 
already enjoying the thought of refusing a proposal of marriage ; at 
least wait tili the choice is in your power." 

" And what theo, Frances ?" 

" My word for it," she replied with bitterness, " with all your ro- 
mance you will not refuse the handsome Mr. Carlton, presumptive 
heir to an earldom, and all the advantages of splendour he can 
offer you to boot. No, Emily, you are not quite mad enoügh for 
that." 

" Yes I am, though ; but I do not call it madness." 

" Psha! you are wise enough to know, that there are cerlaio |i 
points beyond which il tuest pas permis d*ätre böte? 

" Bete ornot, I must ever think and feel as I do; I will not mar- 
ry Mr, Carlton." 

" Ohl wait tili you are asked." 

" Why! do ye doubt the lassie's been asked?" said Miss Mac- 
alpine. 

" No i" said Lady Frances, the colour flushing her face, " I am 
sure she has not." 

" My dear Frances, I am very new, as Mr. Carlton said, but as 
far as I could understand — " 

u Oh,does it rest there! some mistake, some nonsense" (affect- 
ijigto laugh) ; u but don't teil me, that (/Mr. Carlton would be per- 
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ided to throw himself at your feet, you would refuse bim. Pshal 
nise to be a conntess ia reversion with Iwenty thousand a-year 1" 
u We do not understand each other," replied Lady Emily, with 

The conversation of the sisters was very apt to terminate in a 
anner equally unsatisfactory ; and, as Lady Emily observed, they 
d not understand each other. 

The day passedoff heavilyenough toall parties. Mr. Garlton had 
fturned to bis own house considerably mortified athis reception; 
ic General had his sorrows, Lady Emily her sad surmises, more 
id that they were indefinite; Miss Macalpine was burning with un- 
ratified curiosity, and Lady Frances with ill-suppressed disappoint- 
lent and envy. Towards evening, after dinner, the arrival of the 
ost was bailed with unusnal interest. The post-town was some 
üles front Montgomery Hall, and there was a private bag in which 
be letters to and from the £amily were deposited. The bag was de- 
hrered to the porter, the porter gave it to the Steward, and the 
teward to the groom of the Chambers, who placed it with all due 
form upon a large silver tray, and presented it to his master; then 
came forth the key of keys from the Generalis own pocket, which 
opened this important budget of hopes and fears, griefs and joys. 
Döring this ceremonial, Lady Emily had frequently found it more 
difficult to restrain her impatience than to perform any other exer- 
dse of virtue which had hitherto fallen to her share to practise; but 
there are some foibles in the very greatest characters, something 
to bear with and to be forborne by all those whom we most love 
and esteem, or by whom we are most loved and esteemed our- 
selves; thesearethe minutia oflife, which nevertheless compose 
its sum total; and upon our treatment of these, depends more of 
our happiness than is gratifying to self-love to acknowledge. 

On the present trial of patience, Lady Emily had jumped off her 
cbair ; but the Generalis love of order was not to be broken in upon, 
even in favour of hisniece's infirmity, and she had to sit down again 
and witness the accustomed process of letter delivery with what 
philosophy she could summon to her aid. " Let us see," said the 
General, feeling for his spectacles ; — " Emily, love, fetch me my 
spectacles; they lie in the second volume of Evelyn." 

Another pause, but not a long one ; for the light messenger re- 
turned in a moment, and then, at last, the contents of the bag were 
distributed. " Alpinia, there is for you; and Frances, my queen, 
there isfor you — these are newspapers ," laying them aside;" but 
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here rs one (or me: t think I know the band :" and turning it round 
and round, he opened, and having perused it, gave it to bis niece. 
Lady Emily coloured as sbe saw the Signatare ; but recollecting that L 
H probably contained the intelligence sbe was so anxious about, she L 
hasüly ran her eyes over the page, and read as fotlows: 

" c My dear General, — I grieve to say that the persen about wbom you Mate to- 
terestetf yöorself so kipdly, is not worthy of your goodness towards her. She is 
faecome the raistress of a low fellow who keeps a Uvera, and is ap parently quite 
satisGed with the pari she has chosen. As you could not reeeive me this morning, 
I have sent my servant o?er to B— with this note, to be put into your letter-bag. 
I shall call again in a day or two at the Halt, and give yon details concerning this 
unlocky affair, &e. &c.' " 

No sooner bad Lady Emily perused Ibis note, than sbe burst into 
a passionof tears, oyercome with the sad tidingsof Rose' s disgrace, 
and she wept bitterty. " Äh ! my dear child," said the General, 
"you must not indulge in this sensibtKty; indeod you must not. Life, 
and its practical duties, will reqnire of you to be more chary of your 
tenderness." 

But what aväiled the Generali experiehce And gentle caution? 
It is not tili the heart has been torn to pieces, that we learn the art 
of wrapptng it in a leaden shroud, ere it has ceased to beat altogether. 
Tbe tears of Lady Emily flowed abundantly; and, unrepressed bj 
any selfish reserve, she feit as though her own purity had been 
blighted in Rose's fall. The first time we are convinced of tbe 
fallacy of trusting to mortal virtue, is the first time we are humblect 
to a due conviction of the imperfection of our own hature. The 
effect produced on Lady Emily by this melancholy story, was moch 
greater even than the cause seemed to justify ; but it was an epocb 
in her moral existence, and tended to the formation of no eornmon 
character. Unable to reeover any composure, sbe retired fortbe 
night. " Go with her," said tbe General, in a fakering voiee— 
i€ go with her, Alpinia, and soothe her." 

Nobody ever asked Lady Frances to soothe any one; it seemed 
to be quite out of the question that she should erther suffer herseif, 
or console others in their sufferings. It appeared as though sbe 
were a sort of person exempt from the common lot of human imtr- 
mities. On the present occasion, she contented herseif with remark- 
ing, "It was a pity her sister should indulge in these agttations: 
she would be an old woman," sbe said, " before she was a young 



one." 
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tt You are right, Frances," Said the General; " but Emily cannot 
avoid being what she is. I wish I could divide disposition more 
equally between you." 

" Pray, my dear Sir," in an affected tone of languid tranquillity, 
" do not talk of such a thing; you quite frighten me to think of such 
apossibility." 

"There'sno fears," saidMiss Macalpine dryly;" but, General, 
when I return from Lady Emily's Chamber, I want a word withyou, 
if you please; I have just received a letter which astonishes me, 
and I would like just to know what you thought upon it." 

"Certainly, whenever you wish; only go now to Emily, and 
assure the dear child thatwhatever can be done for the Delvins, 
shall be done. Well, Frances, and whom is your packet from? It 
seems to have afforded you pleasure." 
"My letter is from Lady Arabella, and it does really afford me 
« auch delight in prospect : for it proposes my visiting them in Glou- 
cestershire for the winter ; and then, that they should take me on 
from thence to London." 

" And would you, Frances, like to accept this invitation, or not?" 
tsked the General, with one of his cunning looks. 
"Oh ! I should like excessively to go, my dear uncle, if you have 
Do objection; there are few things that will afford me greater satis- 
Ucüon." 

f " You jest," rejoined the General : " this is only to deceive me. 
Iknow better; by all means send an apology." 

Lady Frances saw that he was only in jest, and, therefore, she 
bore the trial patiently ; nevertheless, she did not let the subject rest 
tili she had declared her own sentiments in unequivocal terms, and 
obtained her uncle's consent to her wishes. Lady Frances returned 
her tbanks after her best manner (a manner, that when put on, few 
could resist, not even those who knew it was merely manner), and 
left her uncle to the perusal of a packet of letters, which he had not 
yet opened. 

The next day, General Montgomery proposed to Lady Emily 
to accompany her sis(er. " It could be easily managed," he said, 
"I a m sure ; for I know you were ever a favourite of the Duke's." 
" Oh no! not at present, if you please, dearest uncle. I have so 
many things to think of andto arrangehere, that I should not like 
to leave my home just now." Lady Emily did not say " I see you 
are unhappy, uncle, and 1 will not leave you while I have power to 
cheer or soothe you;" but she was not m\s\m&CT&too&. 
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The General sighed, pressed her band, and left her \ white sfae 
went to her sister and most warmly offered her her Services» ii 
making any Utile preparations for her journey; wbieh ohtained for 
her a kinder acknowtedgment of thanks than she was wont to re$eive, 
and Lady Frances added to these a hope (hat sbie would not he long 
immured in her present dull Situation ; " for," said she,- " my unclf 
is hecome so gloomy» it is quite impossible to exist here any longer. 
Could you not coutrive, shortly, to go with Mr*. FiUhammond to 
Sherbourne Park?" 

" What, Frances, when you are absent, t,a leave my vwk 
alone ?" 

" It is all yery well, Emily, to sacrifice one*elf now and then to» 
dull life in favour of old relationg, hut all the year round is, really too 
great an effort ; besides, has he aot Colonel Penningtoa, and Mb* 
Macalpine, and Sir Richard Townley, that priqce of thfctle hnn- 
teis?" 

u All these persqns, I acknowledge, are of use to bim in ibeir 
difFerent ways; and Colonel Pennington he truly love^-^but J, you 
know, am thefavourite % though you are the queenT 

" You pay dea* for your favonriüsm, as eyery body doea, I 
believe. Defend me from beiug a favourite 1 it is a troubkjßome 
distinction." 

" Well, Frances, it may be so, but I would not give up being 1»J 
uncle's favourite» so long as I am able tQ maintain niy post t for any 
other advantage whatever ; and 1 am repaid for any lulle saerifke I 
make, by observing that my uncle's countenan$e lights wp wbenever 
I come into the room. He would miss me, I am sure» at tfaecaid- 
table ; he would have no one to sing with ; bis Violoncello would K« 
useless ; Alpinia would cease to he entertainipg, if 1 did not torment 
her; in short, I cannot think of leaving him at present; besides, I 
am so happy as I am, and where 1 am, why should I think of going 
elsewhere?" 

" Come, Emily, do not play the hypocrite — I know better. You 
cannot deceive me \ the fact is, ypu imagipe Lord Mowhray will 
return, but you are entirely mistaken, 1 cap assure you, I bave got 
a ietter this day, which teils me that Lady Dorm^r and her three 
missy daughters are just arrived from the Contioent, and the Flota- 
tion whioh began tbore, between him and Miss Juliana, is, 1 undcr- 
stand, tQ wind up in a marriage." 

" And if it does, Frances, how doeg that concern me?" &aid Lady 
Emily, colourmg. " Lord Mosybva^ xmsx wetycded me in a*y other 
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ligbt than ia that of a good-natured child; but he appeared to admire 
yow, and to pay you more attention than any one eise." 

" Oh, I will ntake all hts admiration ever to you-^a generou* 
present — take it and welcome ; that man will, I am sure, be a tor-t 
menüng husband. All husbands, 1 believe, are tyrants; but at least 
1 will take the best cbance of being the tyrant of a tyrant, and I do 
not feel that that would be at all an easy matter with the lord in 
tyiestion." 

" Well, as we are about disposing of Lord Mowbray, acqording 
loour own yiews, he might perhaps, fpom the very quality you have 
mentioned, suit me better than he would you; for, provided I loved 
ay hushand, I am sure I ehould have no will but his; and of this 
proviso I would previously make myself cartain, for I never would 
Barry auy man I did not love and honour." 

" Well," said her sister, smiling, " keep your own secret : but 

people do not get up at six in tbe morning to look after daisies and 

kird-ueats for nothing; still less do they ford brooks and frequent 

**( fortune-tellers, without some better and more sensible object than 

putting their feet into eold water to get a pleurisy, and talking to 

dirty people in a dirty lane, under a hedge. No, no ! you had a mind 

to sbow your pretty feet and anklea, and therefore you forded the 

brook. You wanted to know how soon you would find an admirer, 

aad you sought the fortune-tellers. You thought that an early 

walk, before any body but the housemaid were up, sounded interest- 

iagl and ao you set forth. It is all very natural in its way, only do 

not overt-do it,"^-*nodding with a look of sagacity. 

** Indeed, my dear Franees, you are mistaken; I am sure admira- 
tion must be very delightful, but no one ever thought of admiring 
me; and I do very aeriously declare, that the old story of my fording 
the brook happened simply as I related it to you." 

" Well, if I do believe you, I can only say there are spme niames 
in the world, and that I am sorry my sister is one of them. ? ' 

Lady Emily laughed her own natural laugh, and hoped that he? 
sister would find that happiness in her wisdom which she enjoyed in 
her folly. " But somehow, Frances," aaid sh$, " l am afraid you 
will not.» 

" Afraid, indeed l" reddening with real anger :-~^ pray, why P" 

" Why, because I never yet have seen you what I call happy." 

" Because I have no particular penehant for romance or flowers 
«~-or Walking out to see the sun risel— or have not a broad laugh 
ready ob every oceasioa, eh ? But it is quite Vfc nwä *ö\äiA* ^p^, 
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We shall see what a reform will take place when you go to town; 
tfaat is to say, if you have any sense. In the mean time I leaveyou 
to enjoy your ruralities, your roses, and streams; now and then a 
ghost, perchance, may enliven you." 

"Oh, sister! dear sister!" cried Lady Emily, cowering near Lady 
Frances, " do not make a joke of that. You know what we saw. 
You know that I am the veriest coward alive ; and, as to what 
regards powers beyond mortal ken, I would leave them untouched 
upon by mortal presumption." 

" You are really too silly, or too hypocritical. Good-night. Time 
and London may mend you — I cannot. Good-night !" 

The next day Lady Frances took her leave courteously of the in- 
habitants of the Hall. She did not even attempt to appear sorry 
upon the occasion; but a hearty burst of tears feil from Emily's eyes 
as she strained her sister to her bosom ; to which the latter replied 
by settling her pelerine, which had been disarranged; and, declar- 
ing that she hated scenes and scene-making, gracefully departed. 
This heartlessness helped \.o dry Emily's tears the quicker ; and she 
put on all her smiles and artless arts to comfort her uncle for Lady 
Frances's departure. 

The loss of an accustomed face, which is endeared by habit, if by 
no tenderer tie, makes a sad blank in a domestic circle ; and although 
Frances was not Emily, she was still very dear to her uncle, and her 
beauty recreated his eyes. How much the very aspect of the young 
enlivens the aged ! " She is gone, poor thing!" said General Mont- 
gomery, looking at the place which she was accustomed to occupy 
at the dinner-table ; " she is gone to that gay world, which she thinks 
of but as a show-box, and herseif as the fairest show in it. She 
knows not what deadly snares lurk there. She knows not how false 
and hollow are all its pursuits when it is from them alone that hap- 
piness is expected : — this must be proved by experience ; preaching 
will never convey the lesson. But you, you, my Emijy, that 
cozening world will not, surely, prove so false to you ; because you 
look at it through another medium: it will, therefore, in all pro- 
bability, disappoint, you less. But are you certain, dearest and 
best, that you do not repent of your choice in remaining here 
with me, instead of accompanying your sister, as you might have 
done?" 

" No, indeed, dear uncle, I have no wish but to remain with you. 

Where you stay, I like to stay ; where you go, I like to go. I love 

gaifty and diversion ; but I have so mairj \^emt«& «1 tams, that 
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the day is never long enough for enjoying them all. So why 
should I go elsewhere in quest of more ?" 

" I used to tfaink tfais really was your case, my best Emily ; but of 
late your joyousness has been subdued. I trust, however, it is only 
pooc Rose's fate that has affected you." 

"Ah ! poor Rose !" and the big tear rushed to her eye and diramed 
its sparkling; but she brushed it off hastily, "Ihave, indeed, no other 
cause for sorrow." 

The General pressed her hand, and they were sure, at least, 
that they were happy in each other's affection. 4< I want a word wi' 
ye, General, at your leisure, if you please," said Miss Macalpine, 
looking in at the half-opened door. 

"As many as you please, my good lady. Is it a secret P or will 
you disclose your business now ?" £*» 

" It's no' just a secret ; but an' if it's the same to you, I would 
rather say what Fve gotten to say to yoursel first and Lady Emily 
presently." 

Accordingly so soon as the rest of the guests were departed after 
dinner to their several oecupations, Miss Macalpine drew a letter 
from her pocket. "Well, Alpinia," said the General, "I sce 
you're 

( Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome.' 

Let us hear it at once." 

" Keep me, General ! but I scarcely know how to begin. I ha'e 
gotten a letter from Lord Mowbray :" — and there she stopped, 
rubbing the forefinger of her left hand as if she would have rubbed 
it off. 

" A proposal of marriage, doubtless," said the General, smiling 
cunningly (it is an odd thing that even the best-hearted people always 
make joke of an old maid : the kindest thing that is ever said of them 
is, ' Poor things! they are much to be pitied certainly '). 

" A proposal o' marriage, General ! Guess again •, better nor that, 
I can teil you." 

" How can than be, Alpinia ? Is it not what all ladies like to re- 
ceive, whether they aeeept it or not?" 

" But what would ye say, now, ifl tell'tye, General, that Lord 
Mowbray has gie'n to me his grandaunt's 'estate o' Heatherden, 
out and out — gi'en them to me, for my ain sei'." 

" Say ! what should I say? Why that it was nobly done, bravelf 
done ; and that 1 rejoiee at it frith all my YieaYt " 
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" Rtad theae lines, General," said Min Macalpine* tendering hilft 
a letter. He took it and read aloud. 

"Mj dear Madam,— I know it wm my cousin's intention to have donethit, 

which I have done, namely, to put you in possession of Heatherden ; but hii 

sudden illness prevented him from executing the deed, which lay prepared for that 

purpose. I am, therefore, only fulfilling bis intention in completing thls arrange- 

ment, and 1 have very great pleasure in infbrming you that I have notf Öftlshed 

tbis business, and that, as soon as it is convenient, I shall hope to üee you in towo, 

where your presence will be necessary to the Signatare of some of Üw papers relpecl- 

ing this transaction. I have the honour to be, with much esteem and regard, &c. &e. 
yours, — Mowbray." 

" Oh ! my dear, dear Alpinia, how very happy 1 am !" replied 
Lady Emily, overcome with a thousand sweet feelings, the source 
of which she did not very minutely analyze, and throwing her arms 
round Miss Macalpine's neck. 

" A noble deed, truly," rejoined the General ; " I am sorry to add, 
for the sake of human nature, a rare and an uncommon deed ; the 
gift, and the manner ofthe gift, speak the character of the man; so 
simple, so unostentatious !" 

"Is it not quite delightful?" cried Lady Emily, her eyes sparkling 
with delight, her cheeks glowing with pleasure. 

" It is, indeed, my dearest, and 1 give our worthy friend, Miss 
Macalpine, a thousand joys, and may the setting of her sun be 
brighter than its rising !" 

" We '11 no' speak o' what canna be mended. I am thankfu': but 
happiness and Marian Macalpine can no 9 be ane. 

' The flowers o' the forest are a' wed awa.' " 

» 

" My dear Miss Macalpine, there's many a green leaf liag- 
ers when the summer's blossom is gone ; may these, at le&st, be 
yours I — when a moment of brightness comes, it is a duty to bid 
it welcome," 

" True ; but did ye ever hear of ony thing happy oeo&rring to 
ony ane, that they didna say, * Oh, if such an ane were alive 
now to see it !' or ' oh, gin my health permitted me to enjoy it ;' or, 
1 had I the strength o' limb, or o' eye-sight, or o' understanding,' 
or something or ithei that they had not, which didna tak' a grace 
frae that which they had ; this is the way o't; it must need» be sae 
here. Nevertheless, I am thankfuV 

" Very true, my good feiend. Th&fe&\>o\A Öa» oWtNs* oCfettmag 
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Batlire in human affair* ; but (et us only talk now öf yöür being the 
Lady of Heath erden, where I hope you will älloto us to pay you a 
Y»it ; that is to say, if 1 am alive this timc hext yeafr." 

44 Oh, döar, dear uncle! do not suppose evii $ thihk, äs you your- 
self said, only of the brightaess. As tö tue, 1 feel so happy, so happy 
that Lord Mowbray should have done this noble deed ;" and she 
stopped short 5 44 so happy, that 1 really do not know what I am 
saying." 

AlasI how soon Was the scene to changel A very few days after 
this, the General sent for Lady Emily. He was sitting in his usual 
red velvet chair ; his one band in his breast, his other resting on 
bis knee; his gold-headed cane lay resting against his chair, and his 
favourite terrier slept at his feet; the whole costume was so simple, 
yet so noble, so suited to the wearer, that it seemed a part of the 
man; and it was impossible even for a stränget to stand in the pre- 
sence of General Montgomery without blended feelings of love and 
respect. 

Lady Emily's habituai affection and venera lion for her uncle had 
latterly beeil deepened by the interest which his evident alteration 
ofspirits and health inspired. On tbepresent occasion, asshe ad- 
vanced towards him, she saw traoes of strong emotion upon 1 is 
countenance, though he appeared anxious to master hiittself in her 
presence; she lifted her eyeä to Colonel Pennington, who was 
standiog up behind the General, as if to inquire the cause of her 
uncle'B evident distress, but she cöuld only read a reflecllön of that 
sorrow in bis expression, and he made 110 ansWör to hör questiott- 
ing glance, but kept his eyes fixed on the opposite wall. 

General Montgomery first broke this portentous silence. *' SU 
down, my dearest and best, I have heavy news for you to hear, büt 
it must be told j and young as you are, you are bot unprepared to 
meet a reverse of fortune." 

44 My dear uncle, while you live and love me, I bau bear any 
thing; but teil me, büt teil me quickly, what it is I am to bear. Is 
Frances Ol ? Is— " 

44 No! no, my child, aothing of that kind. It is the total min df 
fortune that I have to announce to you." 

44 Is that all?" said Lady Emily» as if a weight wer* lifted frona 
her beart as she spoke. 

44 1 have for some time past," continued the Geaerftl* "beeil ex- 
pecting, something of the kind, and now the stottft ha» barst ; for 
myaelf, it malten utile wheiher 1 spend toa i»i^\%Afc* dltfc^ ^> 
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incomparative poverty, or not; but, I grieve to say, tbe stroke ha* 
not fallen on me alone. Your and your sistcr's fortunes bave also 
been implicated in the great general wreck. In me, you see a man 
ruined in point of fortune, beyond recovery ! In yourself, my own 
best Emily, one who has been led into much loss, by tbe imprudent 
speculation of him, whose experience ought to bave guarded you 
from such a fatal chance; but it is in vain to lament! You will 
forgive me, allhough 1 never forgive myself." 

" Forgive ! dearest uncle, it is but to try your own Emily, that 
you use such a word. Colonel Penningtön, speak, I beseech you!" 
(seeing General Montgomery was too much overpowered to doso); 
" speak! and teil me what my uncle meansl surely he is not angry 
with me ! surely he does not doubt the affection, the reverence of bis 
own Emily 1" 

And as she said this, she took the roughhand of Colonel Penning- 
tön between her delicate fingers. He struggled for a moment to 
conquer his feeling ; but in the attempt to speak he could no longer 
command them, and burst into loud sobbing. " Come, my good 
friend Tom, I expected better behaviour from you, than this wo- 
man's weakness," said the General. 

"It is Lady Emily's fault; I neverwept before inmy Iife!"replied 
Colonel Penningtön, Walking to the window. 

General Montgomery was the first who composed himself suffi- 
ciently, to relate the particirlars of the event he had announced. He 
had been persuaded by his plausible agent, Aldget, to embark tbe 
bulkof his disposable property,andpartof his nieces, fortunes in some 
mining speculation in America, which was to produce thousands 
per cent. ! according to Mr. Aldget's calculations. " And," conti- 
nued the General with a deep sigh, " for reasons which I am not at 
liberty to explain, I do not feel justified in incurring the expenses 
which my continuiug to reside at this place in my accustomed man- 
ner would entail upon me." 

Colonel Penningtön here interrupted him with an expression 
and look of surprise. Without noticing, however, this Interrup- 
tion the general proceeded : " You see, therefore, there is nothing 
left for me, but to abandon this seat of my ancestors, and to retire 
into some distant province, where thelittle that is left from my 
profession will suffice to support an old man for the few years he 
has to remain on earth. But to leave these dear children, whom I 
have always considered as my own, and to have made them in a 
great degree tbe sufferers of my imptudetil fa*\t« ta mcrease their 
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ibrtnne already small, which did not justify a risk ; this imprudence 
will, in truth, bring down my grey hairs with sorrow and dishonour 
to the grave !" 

"Dishonour! General," exclaimed Colonel Pennington ; "ifany 
man but yourself, that walks the earth, had coupled such an epithet 
with General Montgomery's name, it should have been the hardest 
morsel he ever swallowed ; but he should have eaten it up never- 
Aeless !" and he puffed out his cheeks, and walked up and down 
the room, repeating " dishonour ! indeed !" 

"And is this really all, my dearest uncle? why should theloss of 
money separate us? nothing shall Separate us, pleaseGod! Youknow, 
jou used to say to me when 1 \Cas a child, to check my pride, that 
I should be your little housekeeper, and now, I will really be such . 
only promise your own Emily you will never send her away from 
jou. I will serve you, tend you, watch you, but leave you! — never l" 

" There spoke the heart of my own child Emily-, you have been 
tried by me, and are not found wanting! What have I to lament? 
üothingl not all that fortune can bestow, would give me the riches 
of this moment!" 

The touching expression of heartfeit disinterested attachment 
on the one band, and of grateful love on the other, was altogether 
I overpowering to Colonel Pennington; he sobbed and beat his 
I breast, and an oath once or twice escaped him in the honest ebul- 
lition of his feelings. " My good friend Tom, you will oblige me 
by Walking into the garden and composing yourself. I require all 
my own fortitude to fulfil my duties, to collect my thoughts, and to 
give Orders to my Emily ; leave us Tor a time, and we shall meet 
better prepared for what we have to undergo." 

The Colonel walked away, banging the door after him, as though 
he had been in a passion : and when the General and his niece were 
left alone, the latter said to her, u Now, my dear child, we must 
turn our thoughts to these domestic cares and arrangeinents which 
seem in moments of great interest to be beneath consideration, but 
they are not so; noris it intendedby amerciful Providence that 
they should; on the contrary, they are wisely appointed as the sof- 
tening medium through which we are obliged to view our sor- 
rows, and they place certain restraints on the feelings, which are 
salutary." 

" lf you will give me your Orders, my dearest uncle, they shall 
becarefully obeyed," wasEmily's gentle and composed reply. 

" That is my sweet and quiet Emily •" and sYie ^toswtaA Vö ^^ 
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down notes ia writing of the direclions he gave her, with the sam* 
placid tranquiüity she would have manifested oa any Bubject of 
happier moment. When, in making an inventory ofthe boob 
and a few arücles of every-day comfort which were to follow them 
to their retreat, the eye of General Montgomery rested on Lady 
Emily's harp : "Tkatf he said, " my sweet child, shall never bc 
absent from us, neither shall your piano ; nol never will I consent 
to be without these ! They were our sweetest delights in the hon* 
of prosperity; they may be our sweetest solace of lighter kind ia 
adversity." 

Emily feit this deeply ; but sbeVould not excite her uncle's feek 
ings by giving unnecessary vent toTher own, and cootented htractf 
with gently pressing his arm. " There's my own oomfortable and 
useful child, not only my dearest but best. It is, perhaps, the pri- 
vilege of woman only to extract the sting of grief from öthers by 
the gentle patience wilh which she is taught by Nature to setthe 
example of meek endurance. Her flrst step, in the career of «taty, 
is generally by the bed of sickness or of fcufferiog. There, sh* 
hushes helpless infancy to repose ; and to the infirmity of age euf- 
plies the sweetness of cheerful patience. It is her province to 
smooth the angry passions, to allay the violence of intetnperate 
man, to divert or soothe the querulousness of peevish fretfnl tem- 
per«. It is hers, ia fine, to be a peace-maker on earth ; aöd let 
her not disdain this her allotted career, nor ever swerve from it. 
It has not the promise of this world's beaütudcs or glories, but it 
is blessed, and it is glorious nevertheless ; and oh! abüve all, let not 
those who ought to cherish and foster these gentle virtues, endea* 
vour to stifle or eradicate them by substituting in their place the 
excitements of frivolous vanities» and the empty cares of dissi- 
pation." 

Never woman performed the part of woman with better or with 
sweeter gracc than the meek-spirited Emily. Her uncle bad hitherto 
only loved, but now he honoured her. " Deep are the ways 
of Providence, and past finding outl" said Miss Maoalpine, a few 
days after this sad story had been disclosed : " little did I ever (hink 
to see the day — 1, a rieh woman, and the General, General Mont- 
gomery, a puir man ! wha'd ha'e thought it?— but ye'll all eonte to 
Heatherden, Lady Emily, and live wi' me; and then, I supposethe 
Government will be settling a pension on the General for past 
Services." * 

" Ah ! my dear Alpinia 1 past mrvtata &?* «qwMrr*& %& 4aad let- 
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Ur; and at my uncte's age, with my uncle's feeüngs, and thfc ßtrong- 
rooted attachment he has to tfais spot, a spot which he himself has 
crealed, and where, ia the barren heath, he has opened as it were a 
pradise in the wild, I do not think that any thing in the worid, 
« aby riches, will ever compensate to him for being banished 
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"Hech, Sirs; at the gloaming o' life it'* sair to bide; but there 
art mony places whaur the General might Bit dowa in ease and 
wmfort for the rest o' his days though he hadna ä bodle left; for 
tais no' a man to gfeet for mere splendours and superfluities : 
ad mony's the ane in his ain cuntrie wuld be honoured wi 1 his 

ptosence-— there's Heatherden " 

" True," interrupted Lady Emily, " my uncle will not miss his 
loxuries and State, at least not for his own sake; but I observe that 
k aged persona there is nothing so difficult as to make them like 
toy thing that is new. Either they dread incurring the pains and 
penalties always attendant upon loving any thing, and therefore 
ftarrow the circle of their attachments as much as possible ; or dse 
they have a slowness of affection, just as an aged tree does not 
shootoutas many green offsets as a youngone, but holds with grea- 
ter tenacity to the spot where it grows." 

" Woe's mel but that's tme; I find it in mysel'; I never could 
loe ony place, no' this same, as I loe the braes o' Heatherden. Oh 
Emily, daytie, ye'll come and see me there ! Ane wad think Lord 
Mowbray kenl ye wad ha'e to warsle wi 1 poortith when he gied me 
that noble gift ; it's just the same as it were yere ain. As for the 
General, let him go whaure he will, he has a comfort in you that 
will never forsake him : you're just ane to cheer awa' the gloom 
o 1 a wintert night, with a spirit in your gentleness tiiat pits a heart 
müh." 

Lady Emily loved thesö commendations, and determined to en- 
dtavour to deserve them ; but she was called away from the indul- 
gence of listening to Such kind words, by General Montgomery's 
desiribg her to walk with him : away she flew. 

Th« alacrity with which the minor oourtesies of life are perform* 
eJ, is precisely that which gives them their greatest charm. Emily 
was by the Generali side quick as his own wish. Instead of of- 
fering her his arm, as was his wont, he leant this time on hers, and 
she feit this little change, as much as to say, * You are now my 
only stay and snpport on earth.' They spoke not, nor had they 
necd ofwordß to uadentand eacfa oiher's 9ewsaV\<M\* wA 'Qusw&ft'' 
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they continued to walk on in silence to the garden ; their eyes mn« 
tually wandered over the welk-known shrubs and flowers. The f a 
General stopped: he shaded his eyes with one band from the sun- 
beam while he gazed on a fine rising bank of trees that were wav- 
ing their green tops in gentle undulation, like the swelling of the 
ocean to a breeze. Emily ventured to steal a glance at her uncle's 
countenance ; it was placid, but so marked with sorrow that it was 
with difficulty she restained her tears. Again he moved onwards, 
and they came to the seat on which the General's lines from Horace 
were inscribed. He closed his eyes as if to drink in the essence of 
the words ; and recited them in the original. So often was he in 
the habit of quoting passages from the Latin classics, that Lady 
Emily fancied she understood them ; at least, from his translaüons 
she had been taught to feel their pathos, and the quando ego te 
aspiciam suok deep into her soul. She ventured to say — " Per- 
haps, dear uncle, we may sooner return here than you at preseut 
believe." 

" No, my Emily, do not deceive yourself ; I have more reasons 
than even those which I have cfisclosed to you for thinking we shall 
never return ; but I ought not to repine ; I am, doubtless, chased 
from this paradise for my sins." 

" Oh ! say not so, dearest uncle — not for your sins — you have no 
sins! — to try your virtue rather." 

" Emily, Emily," he replied, with solemnity ; <c where is the being 
who walks this earth, that dares to say he has no sin ?" 

Lady Emily feit the rebuke, and blushed. " There are the trees I 
pianted forty years ago," continued General Montgomery after a 
pause. " How vigorous and beautiful they seem! if there is any 
thing in this world that can be said to be sure to endure, it is a love 
of natural pleasures : they lead the mind into ways of pleasantness 
and paths of peace ; they aflbrd us occupation in youth, and beneath 
their shade and beauty we enjoy the most fitting and delicious reward 
of . old age — repose. Every man should tili the paternal field of 
which he is heir ; plant his small forest, or his large, the number of 
acres adds or diminishes little from the pleasure; and the exercise 
of these tranquil, yet active employments, will have more effect in 
leading him to practise the virtues of social life, than unthinking 
persons are aware of. You remember the Beatus Ille. In its 
stanzas, my Emily, I read the fate which is henceforth to be mioe; 
that fate which I have often envied, and to which I am not called. 
Instead of the ' Wife,' alluded to in the poem, you must be my com- 
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forter; and thus, in recollecting the wisdom of past ages, I faave en- 
deavoured, not in vain, to attain some of that tranquillity which it 
eologises." 

" Ah ! my dearest uncle!" said Lady Emily, " that you, who feel 
all these delights so keenly, should be abruptly called upon to resign 
your favourite abode for any less dear to you, I scarcely can bear to 
think of." 

" Hush ! my Emily. In that consists the trial : we are not to choose 

ourown trials; and, indeed, we should not know to choose them 

||forour advantage, even if to do so were permitted us. No, my 

love, we are to receive those that are appoinled to us with resigna- 

tion." 

No more was said by either uncle or niece ; they had sighed their 

last sigh, and looked their last look, at all the dear-loved groves and 

glades, and returned together in silence to the house. 

tri At length came the dfeaded moment of departure. Steel our 

f iearts as we may, the last, last moment of seeing what one loves — 

rl ofleaving a spot endeared by a thousand recollections, is that up- 

I fearing of the roots of affection which lacerates the heart, and from 

Which we vainly endeavour to shield ourselves. 

The abandonment of a home we have formed, where we have 
made intimate acquaintance with every hill and dale, and tree and 
stone ; where these have spoken that mute language which is known 
only to the lover of fields and the cultivator of the earth, that sweet 
silent language which has soothed our sorrows and heightened our 
joys, and which, unlike the world, is sweetest when we are saddest, 
ah! to be torn from all these endearing and endeared objects by cir- 
cumstances as cruel as they are unexpected, is a trial which ends 
not with the first wrench of agony. It is an ever-renewing spring of 
regret, and can only be duly appreciated by those who have feit its 
bitterness. 

The General and Lady Emily left the Hall with the benedictions 
of all their dependants; and if any (hing could have softened the 
Mow, it was the consciousness of having blessed others, and of 
beiog by them blessed in return. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Whora eall we gay ? Tbat honour has beeil long 

Tbe boast of vain pretenders to the name. 

The innocent are gay ; the lark is gay, 

That dries bis feathers, satarate with dew, 

Beneatfr tbe rosy cloud, white yet tbe beama 

Of day-spring oversboot his humble nest ; 

The peasant too, a wkiieas of his sOBg, 

Himself a songster, is as gay as be : 

But save me from the gaiety of tbose 

Whose head-aches nail them to a noon-day bed. Cowfea. 

Whatevsb sprrow kady Emily feit at leaving the scenes of ber |£ 
youth, whatever clpud had come over her from the unforejeeo 
circumstances which had recently occwrred, she was at an agc when 
the excitement of novelly went far ia dissipating her »orrows aad|> 
her fears. General Montgomery lodged at a private hotel in 
Sackville-street, and did not announce his arrival to any of bte town 
friends ; wishing to escape with as little Observation as wigbt h 
from a certain crowd of idlers, wba he knew \vould be ready epough |f« 
to flock around bim, so long as they believed bim to be gtf(ed with 
wealth and tbe world'sconsideratiop ; and as tbe moment was not yet 
come when he chose to declare bis fallen fortuqes, be dreaded tbe 
influx of these persons, which would, in som$ degree, roh hin» of 
bis time and his tianquillity. 

Yet be did not feel justified in entirely depriving his Emily of tbe 
possible cbances which migbt oocnr of her makipg some valuable 
Acquaintances in thewqrld; and he determifled tberefore to writeto 
Airs. Neville, a person whom he had kpowp from bis eariiest yeatf, 
and request her to take charge of his niece during their stay ia tbe 
metropolis; for although she had many ridiculous points about her, 
Mrs. Neville was esteemed by all, for tbe sterlmg truth and honesty 1 
of her character. It was hardly possible to suppose that the pote ' 
could have reached its deslination, ere Wrs. Neville came in perw* 
to reply to it. They heard her scramble from her carriage, and, 
scarcäly allowing «Che servants time to put down the step, she had 
actually reached the room where they were, before General Mont- 
gomery and Lady Emily had recovercd from their surprise. As she 
came up-staLrs, she screamed to the waiter who attended her: 
"How is the General ? I wonder vtaai Via& Vsvoxsi^Jcvl Ulm to town ; I 
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toaething unexpeeted, I am sure. It is beyond belief that be should 
come here so late in the season. 1 don't undei stand it. Well, to 
be sure, these stairs are so steep ! let nie sit dowo, I am quite out of 
breath. Oh l there you are— *how do you do, dear Lady Emily? 
Outclray way, let me ait down; I oannotspeak to any of you tili I 
have rested mysetf. Well» such stairs ! they would do for the Tower 
of Babel." 
"I am truly bappy to sea you, my dear Mrs. Neville," said the 
General, approaching, and taking her band ; u and to see you looking 
»weil." 

" I wish I could return the compliment, with all my heart ; hut 
you look very ill tndeed, my dear General. Why, what have you 
tan about P" (taking bim to the window, and staring in bis faee) 
it is beyond belief, upon my honour it ial I never saw a man so 
etanged in auch a short space of time ; but there's my Lady, Emily 
toa, as thin na a thread-paper ! For my part I don't understand it— 
a pretty creature though, General ! quite cbarming, truly, fat or 
thin ; and as for Miss Macalpine, my friend there, she's rauch as sbe 
was. It is beyond belief how precisely sbe looks as sbe did ten 
years ago ; cbarming, eharming"— (aside to Lady Emily) « aperfect 
Egyptiao mummy,"— (aloud) w but tbat is the oomfort of growing 
old; then one don't care how one looks, does one, Miss Macalpine P* 
" There's no' aae auld," said Miss Maealpine, reddening with 
anger, and forcing a smile at the same time; " there's no 1 ane auld, 
gave an« wbom we needna name in gude Company ; and I think 
aebody's rigbt to keep themsels as neat and trimlike as possible. So 
laag's we are in the warld, we had better be as agreeable as we can, 
and no 9 mak' oursels like daft bodies, or gaberluazie randies." 

Tbat was a hit at Mrs. Neville^ dress and address, which, how- 
wer, was quite lost upon her; for she never knew one word in ten 
that Miss Macalpine uttered. u Cbarming, charming 1" said Mrs. 
Neville; ** Miss Maealpine is so entertaining !" 

" And,"{said that latter lady, going on with her own ideas; " and 
we suld aye be sjriving to be as pleasing as we can." 

"Pleasing? hunch! hunch! pleasing! Ycs, my dear Miss Maeal- 
pine, in a #ort of a way; but not by our oharms. You and I have 
not muoh ebance in that way." 

"It may be your way to be no' caring whatna figure ye are, but 
U's no* mine : we differ quite, Mrs. Neville," 

" Well, well, never mind! But, my dear General, 1 say, what was 
the slory about tbe mask? It is beyond belief h<yw &ta&tav&Vi!ta& 
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over at least nine days, ihe usual life of a wonder in London ! It is- 
beyond belief how I heard of it wherever I went. Were you not 
very mach shocked ?" 

This question brought back all sorts of terrific images to Lady 
Emily; she turned very pale, and said in a half whisper, "Do not, 
my dear Mrs. Neville, talk of that ; I wish you would not bring back 
the remembrance of it." 

" Ah, I suppose, General, that is the reason why you left the Hall 
at this unusual season. I don't wonder ! Well, it is to me beyond 
belief, how you could bear to stay one minute there after such a 
mysterious affair ; but I am delighted to see you : it is charming 
that you are come any how, though the London season is nearly 
over. Why the Opera closes in a fortnight : how unlucky ! You 
will go to the levee on Thursday, General ?" 

" If I go any where ; — but I am in town only on some very press- 
ing business, and I do not think I shall leave rny apartments ex- 
cept to take the air." 

"But, bless me! where is Lady Frances all this time? I declare 
I had totally forgotten her ;" and she laughed heartily at the idea : 
"now that is charming! well, to be sure! it is beyond belief." 

"My sister is on a visit to the Duke of Godolphin's," said Lady 
Emily : " we expect them in town shortly " 

u How very odd ! — then depend upon it they are come ; for I saw 
the Duke of Godolphin's carriage driving towards Whitehall just as 
I came here. And then, sauntering up St. JamesVstreet, who 
should I see but Lord Mowbray, Walking as if he could not help it, 
but looking very handsome in spite of himself. Well, to be sure 1 it 
is beyond belief, to observe what air will do. Air is every4hing; 
it is more than beauty; for beauty does not always give it ; — and it 
is better worth having, because it is not destroyed by time. Nobody 
knows what it is; but it is feit by every body. Oh ! it is charming! 
it is beyond belief! By the way, they say my Lord is going to be 
married to Miss Juliana Donner; but I don't believe a word of it 
Lady Emily, whatdo you see out of the window, that you look so 
intently into the street ?" 

" I see," said Lady Emily, trying to speak freelyj — " I see, what 
is a. marvellous sight now-a-days, a very magnificent sedan-chair, 
with two footmen." 

Mrs. Neville ran to the window : " Ah, bless me ! This is beyond 
belief! Lady Glassington herseif. Oh, I must run off. I see a door 
open.™ And Mrs. Neville ran out upou lUe stak, yistia time to meet 
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theenemy front to front. She attemptedto slide past with a nod and 
atouch of the hand ; but Lady Glassington, holding up in one hand 
a glove rather more soiled than befits a lady, and in the other a 
unch-tumbled and not very white pocket-handkerchief, cried, in an 
autoritative tone — " Stop« Mrs. Neville, if you please, for one mo- 
meat" Then advancing to the General, giving him her cheek to 
salute, first on one side, then on the other, — " Well, my dear Ge- 
neral, forgive me for an instant !" And turning again to Mrs. Ne- 
& ville, her little fiery blue eyes rolling about in magnificent indigna- 
tion: — "One would think," said she, "(hat General Montgomery 
lived at Rag Fair ! Only look here !" (and she waved the gloves and. 
v 4e pocket-handkerchief alternately,) " ' Mrs. Neville,' I said, ' must 
be here, 9 as I picked them up. It is certainly very stränge, that hav- 
iog lived so many years in my society, and having heard my opinion 
s-Joathis subject so very often, you have not yet learnt to attend to 
these minor cares and duties. Ah ! well may you be ashamed of 
yourself, and try to get out of my way. There, take your goods '." 
The General and Lady Emily were enjoying the scene. " Well, 
to be sure ! my Lady Glassington, your Ladyship should have a new 
Order made for you, the Mistress of the Manners of the Age ; but I 
only dropped them that you might have something to find fault with. 
—Hunch ! hunch 1" and she laughed heartily. 

" I find fault, indeed! I find fault, trulyl I, who never found 
fault with any body in my life. I appeal to the General!" 
"Never!" hereplied, stifling a laugh; "never!" 
" I, who never was in a passion in my life, I appeal to the Ge- 
neral! could almost be in one now to hear your impertinent non- 
sense; General, speak!" 

u Never ! certainly, never in a downright passion, except now 
and then. Once, you know, Lady Glassington, when we were all 
young and wild, and that I incurred your displeasure, when you 
threw a glass of water in my face ! " 

" I am surprised, General, 9 ' hiding her wrath under an appear- 
ance of dignity, " that you should recall a scene, and before your 
own niece too, which it were wiser to forget altogether : although 
I certainly was not in the wrong. You remember the cream- 
cheese ! " 

" Oh! now," replied the General, laughing outright; **il n r y a 
que moi qui ait toujours raison! But my dear Lady Glassington! 
let us lay aside all these recollections, and allow me to inquire for 
yourhealth, you arelookingdelightfully welll (\u\leVv\Ä^OT^\s^^^ 
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" Chärmingly! c|iiiU! chäHiiingly!* said MtS. fiteviiie; " my Laäy 
Glässingtön outehiues (is all! But whal's bfccome of Lord Mowbrayr 
for I saw hin» Coming this Way ; t Süppose he was frightened whefi 
he kttew my Lady Glässiflgiön tf aä here, arid so Went awäy ägäiä * 

•• Frightened!" Said Lädy Giässitfgton, tos&ing u{* her 1 Kfeäd di$- 
dainfully; " 1 flauer myself, (hat the insignificänt arid (he ill-bred 
may not choose to coffie üftcalled into ffly preseftiöe ', btit ^v hy tüy 
Lord Mowbray shoüld be frightened for me, 1 cäünöt say.' f 

»•Oh! oh! oh!" lattghitfg, "but I can thoügh. Yöü'll fecetfä 
me, my dear friend, for it is beyond belief hdw itiänf peopte afö 
afraid of yöu, and ftöuld sooner turn a corüer tö meet the easC 
wind, tban they wduld eonfrönt yötf ! well, tö he Snfd, ööthing's 
more eertain thaü that!" 

L*dy Gldssidgtoö iurfced away in äigtHüeä $llerie$, äfld ädäV&sftg 
the General, she said : " But do teil ttie, Getietaif, whät b*& bföttght 
you to this horrid part df the town. Yttxt ärfc äöt, sfüYefy, going td 
stay hefe iü this düll stteet; H is hdt fittbg $du shöiiW i'eflfain hett 
Yotf will not Sütely keep your nieees ift this Situation ?* 

" I am ftowy," said thä General, " fbäf you dd ikrf tfftyrwä 6f 
my f esldence, Lady Glassmgtdn j bot f pürpose? Irving Ldtfdon* $ö 
sooü, tbat where I lite daririg my Short stay i* öf Very tHite Mo- 
ment." 

* WdH bttt poshively, short tfr ldng, y<M mttöt ndt fetoain 
here!" 

" Nay !" rejoined the Gefteräf, Wftfc öüe öt bis ^eet^äf Siniles; 
" if you corme to tälk aböut pofiftitfeneSä, I can be positive töö, ändl 
do ««stire you* Ladyship, I öhall not rfcmove front henee* Wtätet t äiü 

in London." 

" Well, General, I änk thti last persori Aat fever fnterfef ed* with 
any body'g affairjT, aä ydtt pretty well fenow ; än<J äff I ca4 ^äy, fe, 
that I came to dffer niys^ff äs rfitfp^bn tö yoür nie^es', tiiftm Jon 
are already provided." 

" I thaftk yöu; I hävef alt^ad^ bespoke tht guatf$atöshijy öf Wy old 
fiieird Mrs. Netilte, and she h«s pronifsetf iharf jrour Lad^h^|) \rtfl 
unile t*i*h— — n 

••'Wh«! whtt«! MfftfffrlUe nshe'r'a foütig läd^ hltö tttetfwfäf 
Mrs. Neville take charge of manners and decorum ! You aBstonisfi 
mel Indeect, I mtfctccftifete, I shcfuM never ÄaVe ntaBiiltfd— — t have 
ä great rega^d for Mrs. N^iB«f, but I cannot say I shtfuld häüü eWt 
thdught öf safch & fhteg :* äürf she shool her pettfcoat fn töketi öt 

dtsdäiö. 
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Th£ GeHera! ässiired tier, (hat if he coiild have lriiagined, lliat 
tf liB her iriäny avöcatidns, she could possibly have hacl tinie to es- 
cört d yöiiifgjaity tri balls ähcl operäs, h& ftöuid ceriainly have äp- 
jittea feist tö tiüti and, iii sayirig tliis, lils pölitehess trenched upon 
Ht£ feitic&Mty; Ijüt fcd lail^d, heverthelesä, öf äppeastng the Ireof 
Lärfy ÖläjSiägiöö. iSlib häd a #fgäf reqarA fer ber dear trifenä, . 
Mrs. ft^ille; feilt tfcat lilrsl. Neville, tofeom, frorn long fcabh, she " 
conSfdcrfed aä uhclär her tüteläge, shbülcl fre choseri in preference to 
höHelf, ää the| ebäperoh of a ybühfc tacfy of fashioii, appearecl in- 
comprehdnsible ; and dräwing herseif üp, witti orife öf her mbsi frigia 
lödks, shfc biä gööa mörning, arid swept out Öf Üie f ÖÖm. " Her 
mqje&tij ine \ueen U tri äpassiönf* säicl fimily, whÖ coüld not nelpf 
läüghirig, ää sne fe-eht£recl the äpärtment, tbr she had fotlowefl 
Lääy tJia&sirigtdri out 

u Well; my dpar Einily, säiä tlie (venera!, " what is becoirie ot 
Mrs. fteviÜe? and Älpiniä, wheie is sne? she has hacl a long con- 
fötähcl£ wilh Lord Äio&fä , äy— dld lie iiot ast fdr üsP'* 

" Oh! yes, my dear uncle, Ü& (fiel, önly üpori heafing tnat Lady 
Glassington and Mnr. Nerille werö here, he tffttd he fcfäd not heHbs 
fot thefib; äüd tiröüld 6all äriöther tithe. Mrs: NeViH§ iväs fei ä gi-feät 
Butt}, ää ähc älWäys IS, to get öut öf Läfly Gtäs^rigtori's wäy, an* 
went 00" aliriöst immedjately, but promised to call to take us to the 
Opera to-night, if you have no objection." 

44 No objection in the world, my best child. Go; forlshall be 
d&ight&ä* io thihfe thät yöu are ämuse^, änd I cah entrust you to 
Mrä. JtöViffe lÄ'ith perfeci cönfldence : fiving Äef' whole fife in, öf 
äbout the cöürt, ä reigning fceaüty at one time, Mrs. Neville näs 
ätway^, tfeVärthelöss, tepi the straightfbfwärd path. She was ä goöÄ 
Mfe tö a UÜ h*sfe'a6a, UhA fiaving toiüi ker duty fy fcni, äeclareä 
mat shi ty&hlä in fütüre ftve S ltfe öf singte blessedrf&ss, arid Stiö häs > 
kept her wörd, not fdr wänt öf ötfers io äö btterwise. The pfecüliar 
ln^enuöuSness of her chäräcfer has preserved her owri riaftve ^oöd 
qiialities ihtäct&, in ihe iriidst of ä fäclitfoüs world ; all art \k defcäted 
ny her ginCipfi61ty, alt mahoBuvring is valn Witt! a p^ön whö never 
feaböeuvfes. Mft Nevrfy timt did harnt, thdt gödä might c6Äi 6^ 
it. She is, perhaps, too sincere ; at least, too out-spöken for the 
^6rld as it is; and! her fnanhe^s, 1 <fo not ieAfh'föu shouW fmi- 
{ate; sfie seü iipfbr an Öddity, äs it fe calt6d, and much is ailowea 
to her tfrat woüW fiöt bö t^lerated fn' 4riot6er • tut she is respecteä 
and respectäwe ; tnows eväty body; iäoi higfi famify, ana highl^ 
principled; therefore, mysweetEmi\y,loMrÄ^eN^\^^%^^* 
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my grqalest treasure; and whether shedrops her gloveg, or her 
pocket-handkerchief, or not, I had rather see you under her care, 
lhan in thatof one, .who, possessed of all the outward gracesand 
proprieties intheworld, which are calculated toshine in the world 
alone, if they are unaccqmpanied by her Sterling good qualities. And 
now, Emily, I have some business to transact, and must not have any 
* more inroads made upon my time. Good-bye, sweet child, tili 
dinner. Yet stay — if Frances comes, I shall of course see her." 
When Lady Emily was alone, she began to wonder that she had 
never heard from Frances since the latter had left them; for al- 
though the sisters were too unlike in disposition and in taste, to be a 
great loss to each other's hourly amusements, still Lady Emily's 
youthful heart had all the bloom of that beautiful iustinct fresh 
upon it which is implanted by the hand of the Creator; and she 
thought, that not to love one's relations, particularly any thing.so 
near and dear as a sister, was quite impossible. While. she sat 
musing upon this careless indifference in Lady Frances, a note was 
put into her hand ; it was from her sister. 

.... * * 

"1 give you joy, my dear Emily, ofbeiog in town; how fortunate you are to 
have escaped so soon from that dull prison, the Hall. I thought there was some 
such hope iu the wind when you professed yourself so mightily well pleased, not to 
remove thence : my love to my uncle, and say I shall wait upon him to-morrow 
morning. I did intend to have been with you to-day, but I cannot have the 
carriage. My best regards to Miss Macalpine. Yours affectionately. F. L." 

It was a heartless kind of note: Lady Emily feit it was. Yet 
there was nothing positively to say against it. How many notes 
and letters are written of the same sort, that give heart- aches to 
those who receive them, and cost the writer no trouble at all! 
Lady Emily dispatched a tender one in return, with affection and 
delight, running over to the very turn-downs of the paper ; and, 
in the pleasure of having heard from her sister, forgot the manner. 
She gave a translation of it, however, wisely, to her uncle, which 
came very much sweetened, through the fond medium of her af- 
fectionate interpretation. The disrespectful mention made of the 
GeneraFs fayourite place, was what Emily feit to be unkind, so she 
left that out. 

. The intermediate hours between the morning and the dinner, 
were spent in certain. arrangements of the toilette, in which all 
women, wise and foolish, young and old, can contrive to beguile a 
few hours occasionally, without puttingany great force upon their 
incünations. 
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During dinner Miss Macalpine entertained the General, and did 

not positively displease Lady Eraily by sounding the praises of Lord 

Mowbray whom she declared to be a young man of extraordinär' 

endowments ; and she continued in this strain, tili the arrival of 

Mrs. Neville's carriage put a stop to her eloquence. Twice, during 

the few instants in which Lady Emily was putting on her cloak, and 

drawing on her gloves, a message was sent up from Mrs. Neville, to 

say — Mrs. Neville isra/Aerina hurry! sheisafraidsheshallbelate." 

" Rather in a hurry!" cried the General, laughing; " when was 

she not in a hurry P I shall not, however, detain you, for I am quite 

onable to go. Perhaps Miss Macalpine will have no objection to 

avail herseif of my ticket.** The offer was joyfully accepted by that 

lady. She had never in her life been to the Opera: and not Lady 

Emily, nor any girl of fifteen, could have been more enchanted at 

the idea of going. Miss Macalpine had an uncommon love for fine 

sights ; and such a taste is not at all incompatible with great sim- 

plicity, and even romance of character. It sometimes subjects the 

person to ridicule ; but it is unjust that it should do so. It is often 

a concomitant of that very simplicity of character, which was Miss 

Macalpine's particular characterislic, and certainly was no prQof of 

want of high qualities, both of head and heart. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Neville's hurry and impatience, they found 
themselves early ; the first scene of the ' Tancredi* was just over; 
there where few in the boxes ; but to our two novices the whole 
spectacle was enchantment. Lady Emily's ear and taste, already 
formed to Italian music, received the utmost gratification, from 
hearing it performed to perfection; and her animated countenance 
expressed, without reserve, the delight she experienced, unlike 
the nonchalant manners of the greater part of the audience (of 
thöse in the boxes, at least), which might lead a beholder, un- 
versed in the secret, to suppose they came there to perform some 
necessary but du 11 duty. This lively interest, on the part of Lady 
Emily, drew the attention of many persons, whose admiration and 
astonishment where alike excited by the novelty and charm of her 
appearance ; so that the whisper of — " Who is she ?" went quickly 
round the boxes, and she continued to be stared at during the regt 
of the performance. 

In the meanwhile, Miss Macalpine was very busy, stretcbing out 
her neck right and left, and inquiring of Mrs. Neville the history of 
every one whose appearance Struck her as being any thiti& distiuL- 
guisbed. The coostant '< Wha's yon?" accom^au&&V) fc y ^ ^ 
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ihe elbow, would haye provoked a less gqfjd-humourecj per^on, Jban 
Mm. Neville, but it affdrded this lady an opportuqity lo talk, and 
sbc certainly did love that better than most tnings. " lirs. Nevillp," 
said her catechist, " do see yonder, the third box frae the stage, 
whacan yon be? — a bodie by himsen luking as tho^gh fye wefe 
sound sleeping, wi 1 his legs upo 1 a Guafr, and bis glove dangling owr 
the side of the box ?" 

ftfrs. Neville had recokirse to her opera-glasf. — "0^ ? that's 
Lounging Lepel ! do you not remember him at the FUzhammo^Ts? 
why, he could not believe such a thing was pqssible, as that any pp- 
son who had once seen him could ever forget bim. So you really 
don't remember him ? charming! \ should like to tpll ^ira sp. how 
he would stare ! Thus much t can teil you of him; but a^s to ^ T lo 
he is, that indeed I believe it would be difficnlt to do; for I do not 
suppose he even knows himself. He i$ ong of those stop-pps in 
creation, who, by dint of massive impudepce and consummate jla> 
tery, alternately applied, make good the post they seize upon ia (he 
world. It is quite charming, I do assure you, to pbserve the rise, 
progress, and decay of this genus of fashionable |ife. WelI ? (obe 
sure, it is curious; but some such there have been, and always will 
be, in the gay world; and indeed they are very arausing^ it ig beyond 
belief how they divert one. Lepel is se^n eyery \yhere j a pa^y is 
not a party without him ; a coat is not a coat \t it is not made by 
Lepel's tailor. A snuff-box cannot be fit for a g$ntle.man's pocket, 
unfess it be sanctioned by the fiat of his approbation. W$ll, to be 
sure, it is beyond belief, hut quite true ; he has neither fortune nor 
rank, beauty of person or brilfiancy of parts, or depth of learmnj?; 
and by sheer impudence is king of the lools. Well, to be, sure, it is 
quite charming !— however, I propbesy he is in progress towards 
decay, for he has overshot the mark lately two or thr$e times, m 
variöüs mstances; and that impudence which placed him on an emi- 
nence, where he has no right to be, will hurl him back to his native 
i»ire — that will be charming! and then you know we sh^all bayf 
some new (ugle-man to head the ranks of fashion, and give, us the 
cue for our follies. Well, to be sure, it will be a change, but only 
a change; for the same parts must always be played in the great 
drama of the world, only by different actors." ' ' 

"And wha's yon queer-like chiel there in the pit? the auld bc^die 
wi 1 the glasses. No 9 k bit but he's unco fearsome like ; keep me, but 
he 6 just like a corpe 1" 

''Tbat's my Loril Delafield \ he h^a \^e\4 lV« aame course an y lima 
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these twenty vpar*. Jflp nfvpr misse* ft Jhe&fpic#) pxjpbitjpn, js f liq 
iotimale f riend of tbe whplpaor^srfe theatr^ frpm the Prim^Dppna 
I flown to the candlesnuffprs^ He bas, a. fine plaqp wbiph frp neycr 
Visits, an amiable wife whom he detests. His tenantry arp racfccd, 
and fr* est^tes destroypd tQ fi|| jthe popkets, of oppra-flqnpers and 
siogers. Isn't it charniing ?" 

44 Hecfa f Sirs J but it's, curipii« tha| s^me ; naw, Mislress r?evj)|e, if 
Ym no 1 intruding upon yere courtesy, wha are von twa bonnje 
joung fplk that seen) gap tapn up wi' §nj? anithpr; tyit fflaybc ye'il 
no fauche tp teil ine ony niair jijst ee npw, Hech ? §ir$! they lukp as 
if they were just gawing tp be i$errie<J." 

44 Married !" sajd Mrs- Neville, kughing, " why they'vp fiqity bpen 
married! some years." 

"Troth, thpn, but it's a pleasurp tp spp tw^ being§ pae fppd übe, 
alter sorpe years p matriipogy." 

" Well, you are charming, quitp bpyopd belief l Why, fliy dear 
Miss Macalpine, fh^t is pnly a Flirlatioo, or perhpps wprse, buf tlie 
world $grees to call jt a FlirtfUjpn. Thpy arp both ni$rried, fipd fhe 
husband of the lady and tbe wife of the gentlenian ^rp pro^ably ori 
their parte playing exactly thp same ganie." (Miss Maqalpine Jified 
up her hand and eyes.) 4l Why you do not really supppse lhat laye, 
such as you read of in Ijpoks, exjsts in the world of fashioa? — No, 
no ! nojthing beyond Fljrt?tion is tplerated; whep i| goes openly fpr- 
tber, then away tl^e partes gp — fpr a tirne. disappear or do not 
disapppar — are pnly supppsed to be inyisible. A divorcp pnsues; 
and after a few years, perhaps a few monttys, if tl$ parties are suffi- 
ciently great and powerful, or handspme and agreeable, tp obtaia 
absolution quickly, back they cpnie on the scene with a cb^Pge of 
name; and they both, as married people, begin tp grow tired of eacli 
other in their turn, and commence new Flirtations. Well, tp be 
sure, it is beypnd belief, to observe how the san^e routine gpcs 
round ; why it is as regulär as tbe return of the seasops — charming! 
But you <Jo not suppose that the re4-hot lpve lasts after the c\i\\\ of 
matrimony has passed pver it! — Np, po; Flirtation popies ip Kke 
a master of the ceremonies t^o hand Ljove off t^e boards very 
quickly." 

44 The mair^s the pify, the bigger's the sjiame ; but it's np 1 tQ 

be believed folk would go on sie na gait as thae t\ya in the 

blaze p' this lanip o' li.ght, no' a bit but it's awfu'. Fm grieve4 the 

lassie should see sie na things : M ppinting to Lady Emily. 

41 Ob, she 1 — she> devouring the mpsicc She hears nothiqg but 
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Caradori's • Quanto dolce nell* alma.' I hope Lady Emily will never . 
be in the fashion, but get well married quickly to some good man, * 
who will guide her youtbful stcps — and that will be charming! ^ 
charming ! w £ 

" I wish it, wi' a' my heart. But whatna heap o' fine folk are fc 
yon just come in at the stage-box? no' a bit but she's a bonnie r- 
leddieyon same; and hcch, sirs! she's a power o' gentry round r 
her." Ca 

" Oh, that is the fainous supreme, the woman who is the queen & 
of the ton. She has climbed to the very topinost bough, and that C 
pretty little wren sitting by her is striving hard with her busy wings £ 
to hop after her. They and their set give themselves a great many % 
i idiculous airs, and for that very reason they are suited to the place ;f 
they hold. Well, to be sure, it is impossible any body could be \r. 
more so. I never saw any corps de ballet more perfect than they -\: 
are in their parts; and, to be sure, I have seen many such, since I y 
first came out in life. It's charming! charming! to see how vain, < 
and proud, and silly they make themselves, and how the still more *| 
foolish multitude play into their hands. It makes me die of laugh- q 
ing; but, notwithstanding all that, people remember who they were, \ 
and say every now and then — 4 But why has the barber's grand- s 
daughter, or the fishmonger's, or the perfumer's, a right to do so ^ 
and so? 9 It is beyond belief, when their backs are turned, how 
their dear friends pull them to pieces.— It's quite charming! — isn't 
it charming? Observe, Miss Macalpine, that quiel-looking lady who 
sits alone there in her box. That is a really great person, who 
never gives herseif any airs, forms no exclusive circle, unless it be 
that the Sterling great and good seek her society; who belongs to no 
sect of fashionable folly, and yet contemns no one who lives in the 
world ; who can command its smiles, yet never courts it by those 
petty restless arts on which, and by which, the others live, and raove, 
and breathe. — Oh, it is quite charming, to see how she's hated, but 
they dare not show their hatred cither. It is charming, charming, 
charming ! to see the real old nobility shining out splendid in its 
tranquillity amid the tinsel glare of the ton. Well, to be sure, it is 
beyond belief; but then remember, Miss Macalpine, these really 
great people are not the fashion of the day." 

" No' a bit but it's a pity." 

" Pity ! not a bit of it ; no such thing, Miss Macalpine ; its charm- 
ing! charming! I teil you it's a glory, not a pity." 

At (bat moment Lord Mowbray came vnto the box. Lady Emily, 
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31 who had been sittiog absorbed in what was passing on the stage, at 
a.| the sound of bis voice lurned quickly round, and wilh ber whole 
countenance beaming wilb sudden and inexpressible delight, could 
kardly refrain from thanking him for his generosity to Miss Macal- 
pine. That noble trait in bis character bad been uppermost in her 
mind ever since sbe knew of it ; she had dwelt upon it by day, and 
^jdreamt of it by night; and sbe found it almost impossible not to 
talk of what had so completely and so deliciously employed her 
(ioughts. 

Lord Mowbray mbdestly attributed Lady Emil y 's joy at seeing 
tun, to this cause, and to this alone ; while she, on her part, ac- 
counted to herseif for it in no other way, which left her at perfect 
liberty to show the füll tide of the deligbt she experienced at meet- 
iog him again, unrepressed by any consciousness of a tender senli- 
ment. •' It is very new, and very grateful to the feelings," said 
Lord Mowbray, " to find any one so exactly the same in town as in 
country. I feit rather nervous just now at the idea of Coming into 
Mrs. Neville's box ; but as I have for some time observed you from 
(he pit engaged entirely wilh what was passing on the stage, I con- 
ceived that I might venture to steal in, dtatermined not to Interrupt 
your amusement, by my conversation, at least, but merely make my 
bow and retire again. As it is, perhaps, you will allow me to reraain 
a few minutes." 

•' You knew, then, that we were here," said Lady Emily, a cloud 
passing over her brow; " you knew that we were here; you even 
saw us, and did not come directly to us : how very odd." 

" Odd ! was it, indeed, so ?" replied Lord Mowbray, colouring 
wilh pleasure : " well, then, I promise you it shall never be so again : 

but perhaps " 

" Perhaps what ?" 

" Oh, nothing," he said ; and leaning back in his chair, his man- 
ner prevented Lady Emily from pressing the subjeet farlher. After 
a few minutes' silence, (that is to say, between ber and Lord Mow- 
bray ; for the two chaperons ceased not talking for a moment,) the 
latter inquired for the General. 

" I thank you, my dear uncle is well ; that is to say, prelty well." 
And again, that mutability of expression, which varied with every 
varying Sensation, threw a dark shade across her countenance ; änd 
the words "pretty well" were slowly and faintly repeated. 

" I am afraid," replied Lord Mowbray, with that deep but tender 
Intonation of voice, which once heard was uever fof^bttÄU.*— " ^ * m 
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afraid, then, hy your manne? of speakiqg, tbat t\i$ Gejjeral jg pot so 
well as i£?f? cQuld wish," 

" We cqujd wish !" repeated La^dy Eniily, tp her$elf, laviog an 
emphasis ijpon the we. How the little, monosyljable thrillecj fnrQijgl) 
ber frame ! "No, hc js nqt, I grieve tq $ay it, by aqy pieapfi so p|l 
as wc, ^ho lpve him dearly qould wislj. \pu kno\y, we Jiayq ^ 
some soprpwful, some awfiij events at the Hall.' 9 Ap$ she, gljii<J- 
dercd as she spoke. — c< flas not Misp Mpcalpine tqld yqu j?" 

" She mentioned somethmg of a mask and a mystery." 

" Oh ! Lord JMowfyray, J cannpt speak of it here— h^re, whp re L t 
the glare and the gaiety, apd my own t^oughts^ (passing fcer hand 
across her brow?) " are so unsuiled to the solemnity pf the |ubiecf; 
but when you come to see us, then | ijvill teil ypu eyery t}iing, gygjy 
thing whjch I am at liberty to teil ; but— — " 
f utwljat? Pray, proceed." 

" Oh P' sh$ answered, recollecting herseif. " therf arg 50111$ rtjjp|s 
w r hich J may not " 

" Do not keep me in suspense, Lady Emjly, if, iqdeefj, you §ve 
so good as to confide in me : there is no place where pne is raore 
completely alone than at any great public assembly, especjally ?Q 
opera ; every body is thinking of their own affairs, $)gjf QW n Y a " 
nity, their own Flirtation ; nobody Las tirae to think pf ^hfir flejgji- 
bour." 

"Indeed!" said {ja<Jy Emily, who foun^ that her own chair W 
insensibly slid back in the box close tp Lord Mowbray's, and that the 
hum aroun^l her had produced that sor( pf indefinite eonfusiom in 
her brain, which rencjers jt easy to austragt one's thpughts, and fa 
thein on any subiect, jjowever little analogem? to the place, She 
took courage, and bcgan to recount the events pf tbe portentqus 
evening when the masked man had first arrivecl at the Hall ; wfyfn, 
just as she came tp the mqgt iqteresjing part of b$r story, a deafen- 
ing burst of applauge from the whole audience ma4e her lean for- 
ward over the box ; and Mrs. Neville exclaimed — " The Rosalinda! 
the new singer! Now, Lady Emily, no more talkjng, It is the 
fashion to listen to her /" 

It was Rosalinda herse\f ; and aftev Lady Emily had g^zed at feer 
for a minute in rapturous admiration, she turned to express this gel- 
ing to Lord Mowbray; but at this instant the bpx-dpor shut sud- 
denly, and Lord Mowbray was gone. 

"Weil, to be sure! it is beyox\d beliefP' cri^4 M^s. NeviUc 
u How Strange that Lord Mowbray is! I canno^ make him put at all. 
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^m H e cpm^s an<J gocs, like a man in a fcarlequjn farpe^—iipbo^y 

Inows how." 

WJ^ Lady J£mily's ppqntenance betrayed top visjbly §11 that pa^sed 
'^1 will|jfl ? not tp show t^at \v}iat gayg the greatest inferest to the scenp , 
in her eslimation, was departed. Neverthßless, s}ie listpned i^ith 
in ap hing hpart to the tpnep pf thp RqsaHnda : pthqrs qdmirqfl — 
Ae feit their power. Her eyes wandered round the hpuse ip y^tia 
to see Lord Äjoyvbray ; biit, upaccustomed tp djstinguish obiects in 
the glare and confusion of a public place, sjie deemed it yery likely 
that he might be present, and yet that she could not discpyer hup. 
Weary with hopipg, and her eyes fatigued by seeking perpetually for 
that which they never found, she feit relieyed when the curtain 
dropped. " Well, to be sure 1 it is bpyond belief ! What an odd 
man that Lord Mowbray is ! always flie$ offlike lightqingl" repeated 
Mrs. Neville, as they rose and prepared to Jeaye the box ; " a pp r- 
fect ignis jfatuuS) I deelare. But he is very original — not cut oijt 
upon any body eise's pattern: and then, the charra of being per- 
fe!p|lY natura}! Well, to be sure! t hat is charming. Altpgetjier, 
he diyprts ii|e exceedingly. Corne ? cprae along j we ?hall be in the 
midst of the crowd, find I sfyall never gpt to my carriage." 

It was all Lady Eraily and Miss Macalpine could dct to follow her 
f& she elbowed her way! thrqugh the press of people. Applpgies 
mingled with laughter, were heard ^11 round about ; but Mrs. Ne- 
yille pursued her victorious way, and paade good an excellent posi- 
tipn For seejng and being seen. In the waiting-room, Mrs. Neville 
found many acquaintances, and became so deeply engaged in con- 
versa,tion, that though her equipage was announced to be rcady, 
she never listened to the sumraons ; and when reminded by Lady 
Emily that they wo^ld be detained half thp night if the pajrriage 
drove off, Mrs. Neville sajd, " Well, tp be sure, ^ye may \ never 
npiind^ my love, never mind; I am vastly well amused, I hqpp ypu 
are?^ and suddenly catebing hold of Mr$. Fitzhaipmond, as shp 
was pa,ssjng, she hpM her fast, sayiug, " ypu must pome ^n^ ^^1 
me what vpu think of the np\y ^ork. * East a>d ^Vest' is an jn^- 
cejlcnt pame, isn't it? it cpniprehends so much, and it does not 
di$apppint you in that ; there is a great deal in^ it more than ma^ 
people williike^ butlet the 'gallpd jade w'mce \ it is beyon$ belipf 
fcow many people lpok frightened !" 

" Frightened !" said Mr. Lepel ? "vyhq had overheard thi^ cpnyer- 
Mjtion, whil? eroployed examining Lady ?ouly ; u d n l ^hte^, yoiÄ 
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mean ; the generality of people live only lipon being talked of, ot<mi 
at, no matter which, or how." ins 

" You speak your own sentiments," rejoined Mrs. Neville ; " yoniifä 
live upon it ; but many others do not like the ideä, I can teil you^ücJ 
of being hauled over the coals." 'iec* 

44 Vulgär !" exclairaed Mr. Lepel, loud enough tö be overheard, i 
and turned away. :\<r 

44 For my part," continued Mrs. Neville, 44 1 think it may do thed 
all a vast deal of good, ifthey will only take the covert hints ityj 
contains." JjIm 

"My dear Mrs. Neville, did you ever hear of books doing any*^ 
body any good ?" said Mrs. Fitzhammond ; 44 I mean, any body of ^ 
fashion : few read, and still fewer think of them." - ö 

"Oh, for the matter of that, East and West is not very deep;v ai 
and yet in one or two places there is something to touch the feelings, ^ r 
too." 

" Its being dedicated to Lord Mowbray, is the circumstance which 
obtains for this novel so much celebrity, l believe," rejoined Mrs. 
Fitzhammond. " I am told there is some allusion to himself ; and 
all the mammas, who want him for a husband for their daughters, 
are interested in Unding out the enigma." 

Du ring this conversation they had reached the staircase, which 
was very much crowded; and Emily, as she leantupon the balus- 
trade, heard just beneath her a voice which mäde her start : it 
was too loud in its tone for propriety, too sweet in its sound for 
vulgarity ; it proceeded from a beautiful female, who, dressed in the 
extreme of fashion, with a gentleman on each side, was leaving the pit. 
Lady Emily looked and looked tili she was bewildered : she thought 
she knew the face, the voice ; but dress and rouge, and a totally 
changed expression, so perplexed her, that for a length of time no 
distinct recognition came to her of the person; tili suddenly a laugh, , 
such as she had heard in green lanes, when culling violets, left her 
no doubt that she looked upon Rose Delvin. She turned pale — she 
feit faint— she could hardly support herseif; Mrs. Neville pushed 
on, and in the next moment they were at the bottom of the stair- 
case. Emily found herseif for an instant in absolute contactwith 
the object of her solicitude " Rose," she said, in a low voice, and 
with an emotion she could not suppress, "Oh, what do you here ?" 

The unhappy girl started, and, uttering a loud scream, seized 
Lady Emily o Arm. " See, she is ill ! she will faint. Mrs. Neville, 
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icalpiae, it is Rose. Oh, save her, save her!" There was 
>al commotion, and Lord Mowbray came up among some 

" Are you not well, Lady Emily ? what is this?" 
i, it is poor Rose ! those men are taking her away ; save her, 
1er back to me !" 

retched girl ! I can do nothing. Lady Emily, this is no 
or you ; let me put you into the carriage ; every eye is on 
ad you tremble :" he pressed her arm in his as she leant upon 

Neville utterly confounded, and Miss Macalpine horror- 
a, followed them : the former overpowered Lady Emily with 
ms, but she was in no condition to answer ; she sat, over- 
with sorrow, shame, disgust, every way distressed. She 
;ay to a passion of tears. She feit she had made herseif Con- 
us in a most unworthy cause, and she wept incessantly tili the 
je set them down at the hotel. 
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The morning rose that untouch'd Stands 
Arm'd with its briers, sweetly smells ; 
But, pluck'd and stain'd by rüder hands, 
The sweet no longer with it dwells : 
When scent and beauty both are gone, 
Then leaves fall from it one by one ! 

Such fate, ere long, will thee betide, 

When thou hast handled been awhile, 

With sear flowers to be thrown aside ; 

And I shall sign, while others smile, 

To think thy love for every one 

Has brought thee to be loved by none. Old Song. 

hen Lady Emily awoke the next morning, she scarcely knew 
e she was ; a sense of oppression was at her heart, but she 
l not at first clearly recollect its cause. This temporary uncon- 
sness, however, soon yielded to a distinct recollection of the 
i of the preceding night, together with all its painful particulars. 
rrible London f she said ; " why did I ever come into it, if such 
\s as those are indeed as common as Mrs. Neville represents 

to be ?" 

>w beautiful is the first purity of youth, which feels itself con- 

ated by any approximaüon to vice, and thinks itself sullied evea 
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iü die ktiowledge which life iöo soon iruparts, Chat such things are. 
It is a crüel Iowering to the spirit, this first recoghiiioh or Ine fallen |lk 
estate we are dooined to witness in othcrs; and not önly witness in 
dthers, but tö äckhöwledge in söme shape and in sdine degree p 
also our own. Yes, tbis knowledge, is contrary to the pride of our 
nälure, and yct it is the first step towards tbät p'grfeetion of our 
being to which it tends, but which it cannöt attain to upon eartb. 
'* Oh, Rose, Rose!" cxclairiied Lady Emily; and her tears floweJ 
afresh, as thethoughts of wbat she had been, and whatshe now was, 
retürried; il Öh, iny j)öor nöse, cöuld yöu but see your miserable 
möther as I have seeri her! Did you but know that your farther das 
left his honie iri quest ot you, and is a wanderer, houseless and >| 
tfretched, fdr your sake ; you would cfertainly return and expiäie 
your error by ä lile of pcniteoce, and in tehding that remaining 
pärenl, whoiri your cföndücl has reduced 16 ütter helplessness. Ob 
yes! you may yet be snatched fröm pursuing ä coürse of iftfamy! h\ 
Though your good name be lost on earth, it may be retrieved in ** 
heaven; and if I can but be the means of doing this, — oh, if I can! pl 
— I shall think nothing on my part, that is not unworthy, too greata 
sacrifice for such an end." 

WhenLady Emily rae( the General, ne immediately inquired how 
she had been amused the precediog evening. "I was much de- 
lighted at first, dear tinclö, öftly— — " 

" What was the only ? glte me flone of yctlf onlys. When 
my Emily's amusement or bappiriess iä conceriied, I cannot bear an 
only. And let me look at you, dear one, — why your eyes are red, 
you have been cryingf" 

"I have, dear u fiele! and all the ptfcästirc ! inight have expe- 
rienced was, I confess, totally lost in the melancholy discovery I 
made of Ro&'kpresent niode öf hfc." Herö Ate related to the Ge- 
neral what had come to her knowledge in the lobby of the Opera 
rf ouse. " ßad news, indeed," said the General ; " though I expecled 
Kttieelse* 

"But what isan we do, my uncle, to snatch her from her terrible 

-j » » » - - 

fate? — what can we do?" 

"Alas! my dear one, I fear that nothing which we can say ordo, 
will be of any avaii at present. By your description of her, she is 
surrounded with all that luxury and pleasure and vanity can give to 
deceive her as to the real degradation of her Situation." 

"Perhaps so, uncle: but then, if she" could but know of her poor 
mother's State— ofher father's! — theo, on then ! frithouta doubl her 
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keafl %öüld hielt, ätlct she wöuid loathe lier finery and ficr riches." 
The General shook his head— " Dearest, you have yet to learn 
that, äine times out of teil, setisüal indulgence closes the neart to all 
natural äffectibüg; partlcularfy when ii äcts lipon pcrsons in a low 
spherö Öf life, whö, ftaVlfig hever bceh used to uixüry,are, as it were, 
more completely sunk and lost in the abyss whicti it opens oencäth 
their feet. In thöse whö inoVe in the highest spheres, the ehd is the 
satiie, büt the process is 1 at leäst slöwer, and less discernible; the 
«rcle Öf their attachments riiay extehd even to all their own rela- 
tiüfcs, at ib those persöns who minister iramediately to Ineir daily 
comforts and diversions ; siich as to the servants who attend them, 
die chäf Hles which cöst them 60' tröiible and wnicti bring in a return 
of pi$is&. Büt even to thöse geriifer Söuls, desigried by nature for 
bette* things, äelf-indulgeücfc, thöugh of more grädual process and 
less tteiMe degrädäüöü, is not lest certäin in its ültimate effect. Act- 
ing vipöü one in Rose's conditioti 6"f life,* you canriot but suppose the 
poison has beert rapid, and its fatal power irreparable. It may please 
God, when miseYy ätfd want stall stare (his unnäppy girl in {he face, 
as döttbtl6ss the*y will dö, that fheh she may repent; but I see no 
prospect of it tili then. You must for the present dismiss thät un- 
wotthy Rose frörfi your thötrghts. She is no longer ä fitting com- 
panioa for my Eritily, even in thöught." 

Thät gentlfc belüg wept ftf sllßnce for sömö little time, but reco- 
veritig her eompö^ure äs qtikUy äs She' cbüld, säid, " I am sure you 
ard in tbe right, my dear üncle ; I will Endeavour to obey you, but 
you know the heart is a wayward child;" white a faint smiie irra- 
diäted tbef tettr which stood in her eye. " It is enough, öfearest ; 
wcf wHl dismiss (he parnful subject." 

At that mdment the* tfoör opened, and Lady Frances was 
announced. " What! so early, Frances, my Queen ( why really 
LoAdon wöris woftdefis, if H cönjure^ yoü out dt your hed at so ma- 
tinal *nf hötif." 

"I wishedtö find ^Öür aWne, m^dear uncfe; för I have tidings 
to announce, which I thitik will give Joii pleasufe." 

" I a*n delighted tö heär äny thing which gives you pleäsure, my 
dwrtV äs you well know, and have afways proved; and without 
prftteitdi&g to äny äkill iff n^cromancy, 1 eän see by your manner 
thatofse^h nature istlie mtelligence which ^oubäve nowioimpart. 77 
"WeB, my d*är irticle! what if Ishoüld teil you thata — a certain 
gentteman -will probaMy present himself ete long, to requesf your 
consent to maikfäg &e hh wife P ,v 
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" Already, Frances l" said the General; and he turned very pale, 
and his countenance changed. 

"Nay, now uncle! I pray you do not look sograve. I assurc 
you this is no sentimental, whining love story that I am corae to 
interest you about; neither do l wish to claim your indulgence for 
any low or even unequal marriage." 

" Oh, I never suspected that !" interrupted the General. 

She went on : " No, no, you must be convinced that never was 
my turn!" and she drew herseif up. "It is the Marquis of 
Bellamont, son to the Duke of Godolphin, who solicits my hand ; and 
as there does not exist one circumstance qui blesse les bienseances, 
you know it must be all right, and the world must approve. I 
hope, therefore, I may feel sure of obtaining your kind consent? 11 

" There certainly is not," said the General, "any thing, asyou |1 
observe, against the marriage — at least, there is no apparent 
reason against it. And yet, that very world whose approba- 
tion you seem to ground such consequence upon, and to rely 
on for every chance of happiness, may condemn this projected 
alliance. Oh, my dear Frances! prepare yourself for a dreadful 
disappointment." 

" Disappointment, uncle!" echoed Lady Frances, reddening with 
a mingled sentiment of fear and anger ; " My age, my rank, my 
education, my fortune, every point is on a par with Lord Bellamont. 
Propriety, dignity, and a prospect of happiness, I confess, seem to 
me to attend this proposal. How then can I fear a disappoint- 
ment?" 

"Frances, in this world nothing is certain. Speak' not so 
proudly, unhappy girl ! It is for your wretched uncle to hurl you 
from this height of security and greatness, and to teil you that you 
have no fortune left." 

"Surely, Sir, you arejesting! Why it is but yesterday thatl 
told Lord Bellamont, 1 had thirty thousand pounds in the funds!" 

" You had! mydear niece, and your unfortunate uncle has been 
the means of making you lose every penny of it." 

Here, while Lady Frances sat in mute astonishment and dismay, 
the General explained to her that, allured by the tempting, plau- 
sible reasoning of his legal advisers, he had been induced to give 
into the speculations of the times, which had brought thousands to 
ruin ; and that, in the earnest hope of increasing the fortune of his 
nieces, he had in fact dissipated them entirely. " But," he added, " I 
had this circumstance to plead in extcnuation of my folly, of my guilt } 
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Lf you will; which is, that I secured to you, as I thought, a sum 
äquivalent to that I played with, on my own estate; and thus, as I 
conceived, screened you from all possible danger of losing in the 
transaction." 

" Oh ! then," eagerly exclaimed Lady Frances, with a sort of hys- 
terical laugh, " no härm is done; — all may yet be well, since you, 
my dear uncle, with your wonted forethought, have had this prudent 
caution!" 

" Alas Frances, it remains for me to add — with pain and grief of 
heart, for your sakes, I speak it," — and bis voice faltered almost to 
inarticulation — " I am myself, from the most unforeseen and im- 
probable circumstances— circumstances in which l have not hadany 
participation whatever — I myself am probably a beggar!" 

He sunk back on his chair as he uttered these last words, over- 
come with a sense of remorse and sorrow, which preyed on his 
frame, and seemed to threaten him with some sudden convulsion, 
so awful a change passed over his benign countenance. " Dearest 
uncle !" cried Lady Emily, throwing her arms around his neck — 
*' dearest uncle, calm your agitation; Frances and I only regret this 
on your account: do we, dear sister? Pray cheer up — all will be 
well, so that you only are well ! . Lord Bellamont, Frances, if he is 
worth the heart you destine him, will never be influenced by such a 
paltry consideration as money and " 

" I am sorry for my uncle, certainly," said Lady Frances, while 
a variety of feelings seemed struggling in her countenance ; " but 
in an affair so delicate as the present, you must give me leave to 
say, I am sorry also on my own account." 

" Frances," rejoined the General, rousing himself from the tem- 
porary weakness of overwrought feelings, " I have one word only 
to say to you,though I am but toowell aware this is not a favourable 
moment for ad vice: — It is this — that if Lord Bellamont now remains 
true to you, you may well be a prouder, and are sure to be a 
happier woman, than had you brought him the dower of a princess. 
Oh, my dear niece! I earijestly hope that .you may find it so !— at 
all events, send the young lord to me, and I will exonerate you 
from every shadow of imputation which might attach to you, of 
having wished to deceive. And you, my Emily, my gentle tender 
dove, come to the arms of your old uncle, and find the reward of 
your duty and affection in the exercise of those virtues which are 
* twice blessed; blessed to the giver, and blessed to the receiver.'" 

" Well!" said Lady Frances, with ill-concealed displeasure and 
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fnortrficatkta, reddfentag in her before pate ebeefc; '* I must go at 
<pre9ent, and shaH await the itesutt of yoar oouversation wMk Lwi 
Bellamont." Thns having spokevi, she be*t forward to toucfe her \üt 
uncle's forehead with her lips, and withdrew. 

w What w4Ä beeome of that utfhappy giri, M said übe General, 
* shotrid this mamage go off P — and what a beavy welght *t wiW aM 
¥o that wbkh w afaeady lymg here!" and be Struck las breast» 

" Let us not forebode evil, dearest uncle. I cannot suppose Lori 
BeUamout will forsake Frances; and, pnmded she n BtttM, then 
you need not cast a thöught «pon the past. How happHy you aad I 
Äall live together ! We have tbe saiaae taste*, the same pnrsrit* ; i 
shall fly abotft and töfil your erders, and tbere wiü be tbe tifaray 
and the fiower-garden," (her uncte smited «ffiectieraattely) ** aul 
dearest trade!" she eenthraed, * 4 Iam dtftermifeed to knew every 
{hing about the domestic arrangOÄ&rt, aftd de gwd *o Che poor, wt K 
by giving away things or tnoney, wbich wst only thetree&Ie of *n ^ 
Order, but by realty tniowfag what wfll be of taftaig fesaefit %o the«, 
making their clotbes, and distrifouting <heir nediotfees «ayeelF. Ofcl 
we shaH be so happy , deanwt uaele, tbe d*y wiM «ot be long onoagt 
for all I shafl bave to do m it." 

u You are, indeed, a -good and a gräeietts öreatare, my ewn 
Emily. Heaven has gtfted you with a feücttms dwposition : it- 
member, my sweet one, it will be a double «in in yoa te rofltemn 4» |^ 
raisuse the gift; bat why do 1 give you this dbarge ? you who are 
every (hing that is kind, every thitig that is amiaMe" A«d be tosed 
her forehead, and left her happy. 

Yes, in her innocent aspirations alter bappiness, At was happy; 
but yet there was a seeret worm at her beaftl Where 4s Ae human 
beart that has uo eanker at üs coro ? — The Opera and its maty 
occnrrences recurred wMi ril tbeir power of interest, 4o oooupy kr 
thoughts. — Rosairada, «nd Lord Mo^vfcmy! — What was the «ys- 
tery that himg «pon ihese two persoos P — What link W associatk» 
existed bet ween them ? — Love it «ould not be, «nee lord Mowbray 
«rvideutly fled her presenoe. Hatred?*r-faapossible : it^was impos- 
«iUe to hate any One, aecordiog to Emily's feeiings; and to hate 
mich beatAy, sech cm expreasien of every thing emked as dwek in 
•fee person of Rosalinda, was ntterly, she «o&oeived, out <ef nataie; 
birt that some seeret coffnexkm did exist betwten Aese fieraons «he 
feit assuret was tbe case, and she -dwek upon this üil k afaao0t 
made %er forget every o&er snbject. 

Before the day passed, Lord Bdkmoat, tbe expected visKor, 
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mVed. Lady Emily was present when he was announced; and 

imgh he had been presented to them at the Fitzhammond's, still 

%bad the awkwardness of a re-introduction to go through ; yet his 
taaiifler was so unaffected, so exceedingly pleasing, and his personal 
ippearaaee so advantageous, that both the uncle and niece were 
itopressed with the most favourable idea of his character— a cha- 
tacter totally different to that whieh they had ascribed to a son of 
tii# Duke of Godolphin when they raerely saw him in a mixed com- 
ptoy, as they mutually confessed to each other after his departure, 

H l am very thankful, truly grateful to Heaven," said the General, 
"that this young man's heart seeras to answer to his noble exterior. 
He net only persists in his wish to become the husband of Frances, 
oow that he knows that she is a portionless bride, but persists in 
such a generous and sincere manner, that I am certain it will depend 
lipon herseif whether or not ehe becomes one of the happiest of 
wives." 

u l trust, she will be so," said Emily fervently. "Should she, 
however, siigbt the heart she has gained, after having secured its 
possession, she may meet with a justly merited treatment; but of this 
sad chance, Heaven forbid the fulfilment !" 

" All I now fear," said the General, "is the Opposition of the Duke 
of Godolphin, whose appreciation of the goods of fortune is at a 
?ery different ratio from that of his son's. He may not give his 
consent ; and then there is more misery in störe for us." 

"I should hope, my dearest uncle, that this will not be the case; 
for surely, out of shame, he will not confess that the love of money 
wotdd make him withdraw his approval." 

The -General smiled faintly, as he said, "This is not the shame 
which affects the people of the world. On the contrary, they would 
say, that they were acting only with parental prudence, in securing 
a proper equivalent of fortune to their chüd ; and, under certain 
modifications, this is true ; but tt is an excuse too often made for the 
indulgence of selfish pride, prejudice, and avarice." ' 

"Let us hope it will not be so, in the present instance, dear unde." 

"Ah! my dfcar Emily, give" me your youth, give me the fresimess 
of your unsullied heart, and I too shall entertain no fear'!" 

A few days of anxiety passed away ; objections were made, diffi- 
culties were started on the part of the Duke of Godolphin ; but 
the consideration of the long line of ancestry which graced Lady 
Frances's parentage, finally overcame all prudential reserve on the 
score of fortune, aad the splendour of the no\AY\V^\\fc ro&*\tats&*& 
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an equivalent for the wealtb of his coal-mines. Every fhing respect- m 
ing this union was ultimately agreed to, and tbe triumpbant bride J|l 
elect received the congratulations of all her acquaintance with a com- 
posed and self-satisfied air, which made the generality of her cirde 
declare she was admirably well suited to fill the high Station to which 
she was destined. Lady Glassington was one of the very flrst persona 
who came to pay their compliments on the occasion. There was a 
eondescending protecting air of kindness in her manner which par* 
ticularly amused the General. " Well, General," she said," I always 
told you Lady Frances Lorimer would prove true to the race firom 
whence she sprang; I hope my Lady Emily will walk in her foot- ^ 
steps;" and she looked as if she did not believe in the likelihood that 
her wishes would be fulfilled. " Her sister has made a very praise- 
worthy choice, though to be sure the Godoiphins are not of ancient 
nobility such as we can boast being sprang from; still they are high L 
in their sovereign's favour, and possess enormous wealth, and have g 
obtained a very high title; and, in short, want nothing but a little of 
that which your niece will bring into the family to render them one 
of the most distinguished of the realm." 

44 But what does your Ladyship think of the principal person ( 
concerned, of Lord Bellamont?" 

" Oh that he is (considering what a set of young men we have 
in these days) a mighty well bred sort of person. The other night, 
at the Opera House, he saw me waiting for my carriage, and he 
called for it himself, and never left me tili I was safe out of the 
crowd. When I was young, indeed, those manners were common: r 
but now, they are so very rare, that one may well remark them if 
ever they are seen ; it is a little trait, to be sure, in itself, but it 
speaks a world of things in his favour. Bless me! General Mont- 
gomery," (suddenly interrupting herseif) "1 wonder how you can 
poke the fire in that awkward manner. It is comical enough to have 
afire lighted such weather as this — nobody, ah, ah, ah!" (laughing 
shrilly) " nobody but yourself j would think of such a thing ; but 
since you choose to have one, let me show you how to poke it:" 
and she took the poker in a .dictatorial manner out of his band. 

"What, not allow me to«stir my own fire in my own house?" said 
the General, laughing. 

" No, certainly not, while you do it so ill, and that I am by, to 
show you how it ought to be done; though 1 am surprised you 
have not yet learnt what it is to poke a fire properly, consi- 
dering how very often I have instructed you in that point. See 
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iere ! you ought first to rake out the ashes at the bottom bar, 
ind then put yourpoker a Utile to the left side; not too much, 
or you stand a chance of not] reaching with it transversely quite 
Lhrough and through the whole length of the grate." 

This speech was suddenly arrested by the well-known soundg 
of, "Well, to be sure, it is beyond belief. So, my Lady Glas- 
sington has got here before me. Well, I never expected that 
you would have made out arrivtng here first, for I saw your chair 
setting out just as I got into my oarriage, and I calculated that I 
had time to make a few calls to Mrs. Fitzhammond, who is just 
arrived, by the bye, and Miss Frisby, and Lady Dickens, and one 
or two more places very little out of my road, and yet reach the 
Generali before you; well, to be sure, it is beyond belief ! how 
fast you must have driven! — Have you been yet to the Miss 
Frisby's? Lady Dickens gives her first dinner party — are you 
asked! it will be charming." 

"My dear Mrs. Neville, one moment, I beg," rising with a 
dignified air from her seat and Walking up to the General. I appeal 
to you, General, whether it is possible to answer all her questions 
at once? — did you ever hear such a confusion of phrases? — is 
it I ask, possible to know what Mrs. Neville would be at?" 

The General bowed, and begged not to be made to give his 
deoision on the present important subject. "Bless me, my dear 
Lady Glassington," retorted Mrs. Neville, " what signifies teazing 
the General about such nonsense, eh? Are we not both come to 
wish him joy, and not to dispute about straws. I vow it is quite 
charming to see what a passion you are in about nothing. Come, 
come, it is beyond belief, how silly we are ! I, for my part, am here 
for the express purpose of making my congratulations ; and I beg, 
my dear General, that you will believe nobody more sincerely wishes 
you and yours well than I do. This is quite a proper match." 
" It is, indeed," echoed Lady Glassington, "as I was saying just 
now to my Lady Emily. I only hope she may do as well." 

"As well, indeedl /hope she may do a great deal better; for 
though this is a mighty fine affair, and is all as it sho'uld be for my 
Lady Frances, it would not do at all for my Lady Emily." 

"There now! Why, General, how can you allow her to run on 
so P Did you ever hear any thing so extradrdinary in your life ?'' 
asked the again enraged Lady Glassington. "Pray, Mrs. Neville, 
are Dukes sons aüd Marquises so very common, and twenty thou- 
sand a--year so easily obtained ? Your reasons for your extraordinary 
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declaratlons ; your reasons, I pray; for, wilh thfe exoeption of higk tö 
blood and ancient nobility, ihcre is not one siegle thing to wish for 
more in this marriage." 

" Really," said Mrs. Neville* who* though she genetally enraged 
her old friend flfty times in the twdnty-four hourft, and enjoyed 
seeing her in a passion, never Wished it should go toö far-— " Really, F 
my dear Lady Glassington* I cannot see why you should be iaa P* 
passion, because I say, that altbough Lady Frances is about to 
make an excellent alliance, I yet hope Lady Emily may make t 

better." [J 

" Pardon me, Mrs. Neville, that is not what you said ; but people p 
who talk as fast as you do, never know what they jäy» — I knew 
what you said : this is what you said—* That it was quite a right j* 
marriage for my Lady Frances, but would be quite a wrong one for 
my Lady Emily,' — that is what you said, Mrs. Neville," (Hert 
Mrs. Neville raised her hands and eyes.) "Now answer to that point, 
if you please, Mrs. Neville. It appears to me a very dangerous 
language to hold forth before a young lädy." And here she begafc 
to smooth down herlace handkerchief with a quick motioti of her 

band. 

" Well, to be süre, my Lady Glassingtofl is beyötid Mief I Nd- 
thing less exact than the arithmetical table could ever to precise 
enough for her; but if yöu insist upon an elaborate explanation of 
my meaning, this is what I mean — that Lady Frances may find her 
happiness iü her State and weakh, and Coronet of strawberry leaves, 
withoüt requiriög any thing beyond them, saVe a Utile homage now 
and then to her beauty; but Lady Emily had bettet 1 dig a strawberry- 
bed in her o wn garden with the man she loves ; nay, better fbllow 
him in exile and sorrow, so that she had art object to devote all hfer 
tenderness to, than possess thö world's wealth ahd all its glilterlng 
pageant, without such an object to live for and to look up to :" saying 
which, she toök Lady Emily's arm, aüd walked away into aüother 
room. 

"It is a pity," said Lady Glassington, after a mdtftent's ßaus6, in 
which she lobked after hei* friend with a smile of scorn; and thea 
turning to the General, l( It is a pity thät Mrs. Neville shöuld hav« 
kd the stränge üiixed life of high compaüy, and low cotrtpany, and 
inuch Company, and no Company, which she haft done w , forthis, 
together with her eternal reading, has made her a complete oddify 
though a good creature in the main ; but, General, you nevqr made 
a worjse mistake than when you entrusted Lady Emily to tjer'tat* 
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§be ia quite. an unfit person to introduce ayomjg fcdj iaio the \yorl4 
—and so I had the Iiqjiqux q{ telling you spiae Urne ago, my dear 
General." 

" Yea» l*dy Glassiugtou^ and altbough I was extremely obliged to 
you for the intcrest you express about my niece, l veniured to differ, 
*tth yw, beqausa the quahties I particularly value* Mrs> Neville 
possesses in a very Singular degree." 

"Pray what arethose?" 

" Gr^at truth of chajacter, and great simplicity, with a freshnesa 
of feeling very uncommon among many persons no longer young, 
«od partiqularly those who baye mixed much in the great world." 

"No' a bit," cried Miss Macalpine, couaing forward for the first 
time> though she Uad kept silence with the utmost difficulty.— •" No' 
a bit, but I thin,k Mistress Neville bas spoken wi' infinite discrimi- 
nation upon this matter-, for different folk require different aliment 
to keep them in health o' body or mind. I myseF could never hae 
ta'en up wi' ony ane but the man I lo'ed best. — No! though anither 
lad been rowed in a sheeto' beaten gowd, and he without a bawbie." 

"What does she say," questioned Lady Glassington? 

"Oh! nothing that you could understand, if I were to explain it a 
hundred times. Never mind; it does not require an answer." 

"Well, General," — rising and ahaking her head — "I give you 
joy, notwithstanding that I see you are as mistaken as usual, and that 
no good will come to Lady Emily, by your persi&üng in your mighty 
injudicious resorve of plaerag her under the protection of that ex- 
traordinary woman* t&pvgh a very good sort of woman, l allow, yet 
still" — and she held up her handsand rolled her eyes about — " still, 
give meleave to say» whoily unsuitad to such ä trusft; for iastance, 
it ia onty two days ago"— and she smiled trturoftbantly at having re- 
coileeted the eiceuinstance — " tt is only two days ago tbat she dined 
k Company with a daehesa» a eouatess» a*d an ambassadress, and 
when the kdies were to move to cUneer, she ahsofcttely.rose up aß 
ike staward auojuiced it was upoo table, and, laying koW of Loard 
Mowbray's arm, cried, 6 Come ! well to be sure, we have waited for 
it a long time, don't let us stand talkiag any raore;' — and oÄ she 
marched, before the ambassadresa, the duehess, and the countess ; 
tken, suddenly recollecting herseif, back she came in such a vlolent 
hurry, that she almost knocked thearahassadress down in coming in 
contact with her ia the door-way, afcsohitety hrushed off all her rouge, 
and cried, 'Merey upo» me ! I heg your pardon, ladies — I was so hun- 
gry I forgo* what I wa» about;— Ther« 1 ther^'a for ^qu v Gaaeral 
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Tbere's a lady fit to be a chaperon ; if that won't do for you, nothing 
will persuade you of your error. — Give me leave to teil you that." 

The General laughed very heartily, and then repüed — " My dear 
Lady Glassington, you must give me leave, at my time of life, to do 
what I think best for myself and my niece." 

" No, indeed, General, that is what I never shall do." This was 
uttered in a pretence of half banter, but with a decided tone, which 
spoke for the sincerity of the acrimony with which it was dictated. 
" So, General Montgomery, l take my leave and give you up for 
evermore. Yes, indeed, Tve done with yop." 

"Good morning, my dear Lady Glassington; I trust we shall 
meet better friends." 

"Fve done with you," reiterated the angry lady; and, curtseying 
very low (for no circumstance could ever make her forget to 
curtsey), she swept out of the room haughtily, without noticing 
Miss Macalpine. ** 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Oh ! friend, to dazzle, let the rain design ; 
To raise the thought, and touch the heart he thine ; 
That charm shall grow, while what fatigues the ring, 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing. Pope. 

Three weeks had elapsed since the General arrived in London. 
Lady Emily had been taken to all the fashionable places of resort, 
introduced to many ofthose who frequented them, and initiated into 
a great variety of scenes and secrets that saddened and depressed 
her spirits. lipon the whole, though she was much admired, yet 
the reality of London delights, viewed through the medium of mere 
fashionable existence, feil far short of the enchantment in which 
she had pictured them to herseif, or which she had heard her sister 
describe them to be. The day for Lady Frances's marriage was now 
fixed. It was shortly to take place; and she was at the height of 
good humour and complacency — that species of good humour which 
depends upon the fulfilment of its wishes. She had, indeed, sacri- 
ficed some inward feelings; but it was a sacrifice scarce acknow- 
ledged to herseif; pride, and a spirit of vengeance, made her fancy 
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berself indifferent. She bad obtained her end in being made a 
great, and what she valued still more, a fashionable personage, and 
she now condescended to take her sister under her protection. 

One day, as she was driving her to BlondelPs, the milliner's, the 
sisters held the following colloquy. " Well, my dear Emily, I am 
happy to teil you, that upon the whole you have had very fair suc- 
cess. Had you been under my auspioes it might have been better; 
bot, take it altogether, you have been extremely admired ; and if 
you will only follow my advice, I doubt not you may yet do very 
well, as well as myself." 
" Ob, that would be difficult!" said Lady Emily, smiling. 
" There is Lepel, for instance," continued Lady Frances, "an ex- 
ceeding good judge, and a very kind good-hearted man, quite the 
person whose advice one ought to take, because he is intimate with 
all the young men of the day. Well, he vowed that you would be 
one of the finest creatures going, if you would only copy a Utile of 
my self-possession. — ( Why don't you, my dear Lady Frances, (he 
spoke quite in a confidential manner to me)— * why don't you teil 
that charming sister of yours not to be always crying at the tragedies 
and laughing at the comedies, and in such preposterous ecstasies 
with the Zuchelli and the Rosalinda, just as if she had never been 
at an opera before in her lifetime, and did not know that people of 
the world never go into public to be affected by any thing. Really, 
Lady Emily's beautiful features are quite disfigured sometimes by all 
those violent commotions. It is very well for the housemaid and 
one's valet ; but, indeed, even they know better now-a-days how to 
bebave themselves. It is only permissible for a lady to suffer the 
corner of her mouth just to turn, when the irresistible Mr. Listen is 
on the stage, and she may hold the corner of her pocket-handkerchief 
to the eye when Madame Pasta acts Medea. But really those sob- 
bings and showerings — and then the laugh, which may be heard 
in the next box 1' But do not look so ebahi, Emily — a little time will 
set all these things to rights. If you were not my sister, and that I 
should be ashamed of you if you went on so, believe me I would not 
take the trouble of telling you all this — for I hate a long prose ; only 
this once I give you notice, that positively I cannot.go out with you 
into society, if you continue to attract die attention of well-bred per- 
sona by your vulgarisms." 

"But how can l help it, Frances, dear? When I am diverted I 
always laugh, when I am touched, I ery." * 

"But you most not be either the one or l\ie ol\xet ^xo^ i«w % \>^ 
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you; and if you feel that »viaabie rujticity of emotion ao stroog 
npon you, tbe only reeipe I can give to counteract ite effect, is to 
turn fron tbe »tage altogether." 

" And taik to> Caplau» Lepel, I suppose? — Qh, that is enough to 
make aay onegravel graat you; he iofecta ans with btt wo* iwyü 
affeetaüon of indifferent*." 

« I aaauro you it ia mueh mer* conune Ufaut te turn ahout, ajtf 
flift with your ca valier, thap to »fc «quar^a* you do> witb your e;$ 
jaalentd on tbe seene." 

" But I have no cavalier, and I do not exactty know how to $t 
about flirting." 

u Ab to baving 90 cavalier, that, you know, muat he ywr ewn 
bull; but U ia, I au afraid, Emily, hecause you have otie > or raite 
an hnagtnary <me, that you aay you have ooge. Npw l am by no 
means adviaing you to bave owe ody ; you »houtd at least have half 
a docen, and play them aR off tbe onaa agam* tbe otber. Tm ona, 
you night taik of doga and borses; to aipalber of perhua^d gkwe&; 
to another of tbe Flirtatioi* whicb you aee passing arou^A you 2 for 
inatanee, ofmy Lady A, and my Lord B;— -to aaelher of tbe QW* 
parative merit of opera->daneers; and, if the eoftversatioa tur«* 
on the beauty of otber women, neuer eritieise, for mm alwajs 94t 
that dow» to envy; but make some atluswfi whioh wU excite l 
öomparisou with your own charma to your owu adva&tage. F# 
iustanee, if you have a finely fowaed head, taik of tlat as 
being a beauty in some otber woman in whom it i* <gait* the 
revem 1 or a finely turned anele by tbe aacae rule. This drajv* at- 
tention, elieits oomparison, obtains a eompiment, and i*4»c*s a 
•ort of eoncealed understandiag, so that a fow gta&ang k>oks aß«r- 
ward* are iuffieient to carry on the war. Thus you se$ kw>w eaqi 
it is to flirt ; and without flirtation, you cannot possiMy get on in the 
World. Then, never taik to wemen whea you ean belp it, only jtft 
tnougb to keep up les 6tina£a»ce*^--whatever you do, b$Wttr&> 
remember never to Messer les bienteanees. But duriag all eOnvef* 
sations, reooliect to stop yourself »bort whenever you b$gin to grow 
prosy. Utter only sbort vague sentences, dropped aa if tbey nm& 
notbing; no diaqoisitions, no harangues upoa taste andiashion; 
above all, no sentiment, or booktsh etalatje, wbieh every body de« 
tests, and no one has tirae for, even if tjiey bad patience. — Tbe 
gfeat secret of conversation, is to treat it in the^manner the Freoch 
do tbeir cookery, "Ilfaut querien ne domine;" it should b^ a »ort 
bf toucb^and^g^^wit aa a »wallow catche» a fly f always ^n tfaf wiiig; 
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so that you nevet find your audüor yawning or leaving you in the 
mid&t of a sentence, witb, I btg you a thousand pgrdons, but I see 
Lady de Luce there, just going äway, and I have something to say 
to her of tbe utmost donsequencej goöd night T and there you are 
pfante lä witb your speecb half finisbed«" 

u But, my dear Franoes, where am I to get these half dozen oa* 
yaliers that you talk about? I asaure you nobody admire* ine or 
Üünka of speaking to mö; and if I b*d tbem in attendance, tbe idta 
that I must be quite different front wbat I really am, would stfika 
me duDib» I love dogs and horses, for instance, and oan converse 
about them in my own way by tbe hour j but thea I should not know 
how to talk of them in the way men talk of them, whieh very often 
seems to me very cruel and always very uninteresting; and as to 
uirning my discourse upon the Flirtation, as you call it, of Ijady A» 
and Lord B, why I should die of shame. Then in regard to tbe 
merhs of the opera-danoers, how can I judge of them who never 
saw any before?" 

41 There is something either very obstinate, or very provoking in 
you, Emily $ you are always talking of loving aod liktng» vous reve~ 
nez toryours ä vos moutous. Now that is precisely what ypu must 
never do ; no well-bred person talks about love. You must tbink 
only appearing to the best advantage, being in tbe best society, and 
keeping the reins of fashion in your own band. Never let one day 
or rather one night pass witbout being in the first freies, for out of 
sight Out of mind, and if you attend well to that rule, and take espe- 
dal eare no day qfrißßt shöuld iaUervene, you will soon find that it 
naturally becomes impossible you should think of any. thing eise. As 
to flfrting, whtoh seems to shock you so very mnch» that is only 
becatise yöu attaoh all sorts of meaniag to the word whish do 
not of neeessity belong to itj and whicb people of fashion never 
inlend it ßbould be applied tö ; tbat is tbe fault of your c<Hmiry 
fcdueatioü." 

" Welt* but Frances," satd Lady Emily, " surely wben a woman 
k married) she bas no busiaess to make believe to pther men that 
fthe is* Or tnay be brought to be* in love with them ? " 

l( In löVel— there again % whoever talks about being in love?— In 
love has positrvely nothing to do with these arrangements." 

" Well, but if a husbaad sees a wife surrounded by men engaged 
m discourse with, and whispering to her, and that when he joius 
thfc pärty he seems to be on&too many, what doesbesay? Of 
warne hedespi&t hi* wüfe, send? her awwji Vi\\* \»& tvs%^ «t %&\&& 
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dreadful tragedy ensues; and how could I talk of the flirtations of 
a married lady if they really do exist, when it leads to such disgra- 
ceful, such terrific consequences?" 

" Why, Emily, what an incorrigible simpleton you are ! Who is 
talking of murder, and misery, and ruin, and all thatsort ofOU 
Bailey stuff ? Why such things are never alluded to seriously by 
people who are well-bred. The most (hey say on such lopics is, 
* Dear how shocking ! La, how horrid F— And then somebody 
makes a good joke of it, to put the disagreeables out of one's head, 
and it ends in a laugh. Your ideas are quite ridiculous, quite false, 
I assure you. Before you have spent another season in London, 
you will learn, that a man of fashion would not endure his wife if 
nobody eise flirted with her. His vanity would have no gratification 
in such a piece of still life; and I am sure she would be dead tired of 
him, if he never flirted with anybody eise. In short, to flirt, is the 
only way to live well together. Why, there is the young Lady B. 
and her husband, they appear to me to be on the best possible terms. 
He is quite aux petita soins with her, when they do meet, but he is 
not in the least troublesome to her, or she to him ; and ~they really 
speak to each other as kindly as possible ; but I am sure it is for the 
very reason that they leave each other at perfect liberty. Besidcs, 
it is what every body does." 

" And do you mean to do so, Frances ?" 

" To be sure I do." 

" Oh, Heaven forbid, Frances, that you should be serious." 

Lady Frances laughed: "And pray let us hear what you would 
do ;" said she. 

" Live for my husband entirely, devotedly," replied Lady Emily 
with entbusiasm; " be happy with him abroad, and still happier at 
home *, make my house and myself agreeable to his friends, having 
no friends myself that werenot his likewise; and being so very a part 
of himself that he could not do without me. — Liking the life he led, 
whether of gaiety or of seclusion ; following his pursuits, or at least 
endeavouring to be interested in them; thinking of his interests, 
however much they might interfere with my previous häbits and 
tastes; using my influehce to induce him to attend to his public 
duties, if ever, through indolence or self-indulgence, he was inclined 
to forget them. In short, finding my own happiness in doing the 
duty of a wife." 

" Maussade, enough; and besides, where do you expect to find 
this phcenix with whom you are iofiler le parfait anwur? — Pre- 
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pare to be an old raaid, Emily for I see no hope of you if you con- 
tinue to persist in these nonsensical resolutions." 

" I should be sorry for that, Frances, too; I know marriage is not 
t State all sunshine, but I am sure I could keep it free of all storms ; 
and to be an old maid issuch a melancholy, lonely idea, that if you 
please, do not condemn me to it: I never would marry any one I did 
not esteem and love, and then — " 

"Pho ! how sick I am ofthat word love, so perpetually in your 
mouth; one would think it was meat, drink, and clothing." 

"Ay, and so it is, dear sisterl and more than all these things put 
together would be without it." 

At this moment, the carriage drove up to the milliner's, and while 
Lady Frances was standing before a mirror trying on an Opera hat, 
Lord Bellamont, came in : he had seen her carriage and followed 
her thither. "Dearme," cried Lady Frances to her sister, "how 
provoking! here is Lord Bellamont just when I do not want him." 
At the same time, she put on her most engaging smile when he ap- 
proached, saying : 

u Ah! you are just come to assist me in my decision — shall I take 
this Berry? or this hat with the drooping feathers?" and she tried 
them on successively : " which do you think prettiest?" turning to 
him with a sweet, deferential look. 

"Every thing, dearest Frances, that you put on becomes beauti- 
ful;" whispered the enamoured Lord Bellamont. 

"Nay, now, don't be silly ; do decide; do teil me which I shall 
take-" 

"Take them both, my love," he whispered; "and this thing," 
(holding up a train of a magnificent lace dress,) " and what do you 
Call this, Mademoiselle Blondell P it looks very pretty, don't it, 
Frances? have this, too, and this." , 

" Vraiment, Mihr a hon gout, on voit bien quHl s*y connait, 
c^est tont ce qiiil y a de plus nouveau." 

" Put them all up," he added, " and direct them to Lady Frances 
Lorimer. And, Lady Emily, allow me to offer this slight tribute to 
your charms," (pointing to a lace dress, as magnificent as the one 
he had just selected) " do accept it, at least from your sister." Thus, 
having put bis bride into good-humour, he was rewarded by one of 
her brightest smiles, and she graciously condescended to promise to 
meet him at the coackmakers, to look at the new carriage he had 
ordered for her. 
The whole morning was spent in driving f vom w& \ta&& \a *&r 
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other; and when at last Lady Emily found herseif in the eomparative 
tranquillity of her own room, she sat down to collect her thougbts 
>from the unsatisfactory hnrry of the last hours. She wondered, 
considering how much variety she had seen of persona and things, 
that nothing remained to fix her attention lipon, or excite one Single 
idea. A mixture of brilliant gewgaws danced before her eyes, and 
troops of welldressed persons, together with bows, glances, nods of 
oompHment, and shreds of talk ; but absolntely not one idea was 
presented to her recollection out of the whole mass. An Impression 
oft sad, pnsatisfactory kind was the general result of the retrospec- 
tion of her visit to London; and she sighed to think how differendy 
she had pictured it to herseif from what she had found it to be in 
reality. 

Miss Maoalpine entered the room while she was absorbed in such 
melancholy musings. This kind-hearted, but abrupt and simple- 
minded woman, had penetration enough to discover that Emil/s 
heart had wandered away from her own keeping— that her happi- 
ness was no longer in her own power ; but she had not sufficient 
tact or refinement to treat the subject delicately, and she edlen 
wounded when she meant to heal. "Well, Lady Emily, and what'n 
braw things hae ye been feasting your eyes upo' the day P I dairre 
to say, now, yere wishing ye were Lady Frances, or rather it's more 
like your ain sei to be thinking o' ane that's no here. It's unco 
queer-like, that Lord Mowbray should be awa to his Castle in 
Dorsetshfre." 

Lady Emily started : "To Dorsetshire I" and turned pale as she 
added, " then we shall probably never see bim again." 

"Hoot! what's the lassie thinking about; ye'H see him often 
eneuch, Fse Warrant. It's lang ere the diel dies at the dike side— 
no that I would na wish that you should just be setting yere fancy 
on a chiel that's no to ride the water on, Fm feared." 

"What puts it into your head, my dear Alpinia, that I have set 
»y fancy upon him, as you call it ?" 

" I may be wrang ; it's no sae easy to say, forby that it may be ye 
dinna weel ken what ye would be at yoursel ; but Fm thinfcing ye 
fergathered owr muckle wi him at the Ha', no to be unco taen up 
wi him, that's for certain." 

" I wonder, dear Alpinia, you allow so raany fancies to enter your 
brain ; but at all events, you know we are going into retirement for 
ever, and therefore there is little chance of our meeting him again. 
Assoonas Frances's marriage is over, we take our departure for 
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r; and my poor unde's affairs are, I fear) hopeless" — 
(her eycs fiiled with tears as sbe speke). " You kttow it is not fte ioss 
ef tbe fortune I lameat, Atpima ; it ig to see my aade's «pirit broken 
down, and sinking beneath the insolence of that purse-proud Duke of 
Godelpfem. But hew do you koew, Atpinia, that Lord Mowbray is 
goae from town ?" 

"By a written line o 1 his ain baund ; — here it is, w and feeling in 
her pocket &e produced tbe not« which was as foilows. 
• 
"My dear Mi» Macaiptne, some anexpected jbcfii»ew call« ooe lo Mowbray 
Castle. lf 1 «hoM net i>e aMe to pay *»y respecte 4o the General before «y <*e- 
parture, I beg you to make my compliments and regrets at noteeeing bica totake 
my leave, acceptable toiimself and to Lady Emily, &c. && " Mowbray." 

"So he is gonet" said Lady Emily, kxAing palet tban beforc; 
u and I bave «ver seea Mm sinea the night of the Opera, soon after 
wecame to town!" 

Miss Maualpine sheok her head. " Woes me, but I fear tbere's 
something no just right in that young Lord. I eanna teil wbat na 
thingft is aife htm, but yoft ftosalinda and he seem to hae been 
acquaint lang «nee syne, and thae Itaftans are no canny — fearftf like 
tadies; wfcan they get a grip o' a man they never let go. Ye stild 
na be tbinking o 1 bim, Lady Emily; for every time I hae remarked 
him wee* whan ony body hos spofcen o* that RosaHnda, a kind o* 
cauld sweat, like the dead thraw, has stood on his brow, and thaf s 
a snre sign tbere's something wrang. Diana let him wile the heart 
out o' yoar breast — rememher there^s as gude fish in the sea as ever 
came out o't, and my adviee tili ye is, no to fash mair about him* 

* 1 1 dear Alpinia, not I — what right bave I to think about him ? 
he never Aought of me." 
"Oh, for the matter of flwrt, as *he anW song says — 

1 Luve will venture in whar it daure na weel be seea, 
Luve will venture in whar reason auce has been.' 

And theo, that same Luve will not gtve £laoe to reason 9 seT. Ance 
in, it's no' so easy te drive him awa'— *!'* a waur job, may be nor 
ye think o', my pwrr laesie" — and Miss Macaipine aigheda beart's 
sigh. ** Now take my «mnsel ; don't be lettiag the eauker o' eare 
feed on your heart's core — your cheeks are no 9 the rosy ehedkathey 
nsed to be ; and the sparide is ont o' your ee, and — " 

" Now, do not be iancying all «orts of ihiags, Alpmia, that are 
nottrae-, kow can any body iook-well 4n&e Wtoj oSl 
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life? and besides, should I not be more hard-hearted than a stone 
if I could see my dear uncle turned out of his home — tbe home he 
loves so well, to be a Wanderer, a sort of outcast, and not feel for 
him." 

" That's true ; my vera heart's sore, thinking o't. Oh ! if he could 
only come and stay a while wi' me at Heatherden 1 it would be a P 
proud day to me to see him there." L 

" Under other circumstances, I doubt not my uncle would be de. 
lighted to become your guest ; but when the beart is coushed, and 
the prospects of life darkened as his are, there is nothing but an in- 
dependent Situation, however humble, which can afford repose or 
refuge to a noble mind." 

" And you, Lady Emily, are determined, I hear, not to accept 
Lady Frances's invitation, though she really wishes to have ye." 

" What, and leave my uncle ? how could you suppose such a 
thing?" 

" I never did enterteen sie na thought : I knew well eneugh that 
ye would never forsake him." 

, " There, Alpinia,you did me but justice ; besides, I have no merit 
in this determination, for I love nobody so much ; at least" — (and 
she blushed and hesitated, for, to the shadow of a shade, Lady 
Emily always spoke the truth) — u at least I love no one better, nor 
can I ever — in another way, perhaps, but in no way with more 
true devotion of heart and soul." 

Here a note arrived : — " From Mrs. Neville," Said Lady Emily, 
opening, and reading it. " She wants me to go to Lady OrwelPs 
this evening, but I shall not accept her proposal ; for to-morrow is j J 
the grand f£te which Prince Levenstein gives at Roehampton, which 
I own I should like to see, as it is the first thing of the kind, and 
may perhaps be the last at which I shall ever be present ; so I would 
not leave my uncle for two nights together. I shall say nothiog, 
therefore, to him about it, eise he will order me to go, and get Lady 
Glassington to come and make up his card-party." 1 

" That's weel thought ; but are ye sure ye would na go if I f 
could get ony ane to tak youp place at the card-table." 

"No,Alpinia, I assure you I am very anxious to keep my own 
place there ; it is delightful to be necessary to the amusements of 
those we love." 

- This matter arranged, they separated tili dinner, and in the even- 
ing, notwilhstanding Lady Glassington's fury that morning, sbe 
could not withstand an invitation to make up the GeneraPs table, 
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and accordingly obeyed the summons. " This is really like you, my 
dear lady," said the General, going to the door to meet her : " you 
do not retain any rancour against me, and I make no doubt I was 
in the wrong, since you found fault with me." 

" Ah," said Lady Glassington, with a smile of allusion to recol- 
lected love : " there was a time when you and I might have found 
it a dangerous tbing to quarrel and make itup again. Butnow, 
the sooner we agree after a little angry discussion the better, for 
we know not how long we may be alive to quarrel." 

This little bit of sentiment quite softened the General's tender 
heart, and there was something like a renovation of their ancient 
innocent Flirtation established between them for the rest of the 
evening. 

Just as the cards were cut, and Miss Macalpine and Lady Emily 
were. settled as partners, a servant announced that Mademoiselle 
Blondell had brought home Lady Emily 's new dress, and wished her 
Ladyship to try it oo, in case any alterations should be necessary ; 
for she was afraid if she did not receive her Orders that night, she 
could not possibly call the next day ; having so much to do, she 
should be obliged to disappoint a great many ladies. " Oh! 1 ' said 
Lady Glassington, layiug down her cards, " by all means go, my 
Lady Emily — General, order her to go, and try on her dress, and 
we shall see how she looks in it." 

" Dear Lady Glassington, I assure you, I am not the least anxious 
about the matter. Do not, I pray you, disturb your game for me. 
I never tried on a gown in my life ; it will do vastly well, I have 
not the least doubt of it; let it tajce its chance, pray." (To the 
servant.) " Teil Mademoiselle Blondell 'tis all right." 

" No, no, my lovel Lady Glassington is so good as to excuse you, 
and you shall go." 

" For ony sake, Lady Emily, dinna leave it to the last moment, 
and then may be find ye canna wear it ," cried Miss Macalpine, who 
dearly loved to feast her eyes on finery. 

" Very well, then, I will not detain you a moment," and away 
flew. Lady Emily. 

" Emily, Emily," cried the General, " remember to come and 
show yourself to us." 

A brief quarter of an hour sufficed to Lady Emily; and when she 
returngd, the whole party were Struck with the extreme splendour 
and beauty of her and her attire, which -seemed to confer mutual 
lustre upon each other. " Beally," cried Lady Glassin^on^ «• it is 
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a vastly handsome dress, a magnificent dress — there naw, Aorft 
Stoop; hold op your head whatever you do ; a lady never looks so 
well as when »he maiatains an upright position of thc head ; reraem- 
ber first to turn your chin over one Shoulder, then over the other, 
drawing yourself well up at the saute time, and stepping back a pace 
or two, thus: while, at the sarae time, you play off your fan, thus:" 
and Lady Glaasington showed her a receipt for practismg the 
graces» 

u Vastly well, my Lady Glassington, vastly well, nobodyfcada 
finer carriage than you» Emily, you cannot do better than take a 
leaf out of her Ladyship's book oh the Graces— " Suddenly the 
door opened, and in came Mrs. Neville, leaning on Lord Mowbray's 
arm. Lady Emily's astonisbment, pleasure, and even emotion at 
the sight of one sbe fancied two hundred miles off, lent a new 
heightentag to her beauty, and sbe stood silent. 

Mrs. Neville ran on as usnal : u Well, now, isn't it charming, 
charming! here you are ready-dressed : come along with us, Emily, 
to Lady Orwell's. Well, to be sure, it was the luckiest thing in the 
world how I came to think of calling here, after having received 
your apology; but my Lord Mowbray happened to drop in, and I 
thought Lady Orwell would be so delighted if I could only take her 
such a smart cavalier. — For a wonder, he consent ed, and so I 
brought him away in my carriage ; but I do not think I should have 
caught him, if I had not been Coming here first. And now tbat you 
are ready, Lady Emily, why should you not go too P It will ensure 
me the entree at Lady Orwell's for evermore, if I can carry two 
such stars along with mel" During this speech, Miss Macalpine 
was holding a private discourse with Lord Mowbray. " Come along, 
my Lord ; Miss Macalpine, do not detain him — make haste, fthere's 
no time to be lost." 

Bat here a loud knock announced another viskor ; and while they 
were forming conjectures who it could be, Lady Frances made her 
appearance. After having paid her compliments to the Company, 
she nttered an exclamation of surprise, on seeing Lady Emily. 
" What an exhibition!" she exelaimed; " so you would not goto 
Lady Orwell's to-night ;" ^and she glanced her eyes sigaificandy 
from Lord Mowbray to her sister's attire — " so that is the reason,— 
oh, «hl» 

"No, iadeed, Fraaces," Lady Emily replied, whispering and 
Mashing, " you are quite mistdken ; nothing made me decline goiBg 
teLady OrwellV, butnotlikiug to teavemy unelewitfeoat his parly." 
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"f u Well, Emüy, we will not dispute abcrat the matter ; but af teast 
Tlwill da you tbe justice to say, that for once yon bave got a very 
Wutiful gown, and art really well dressed, tbanks to Mademoiselle 
Äondell. Truly, it is quite beaotiful ;" and die e&atnined it alt 
♦ver. '« b she not perfectly weH dressed, ray Lord Mow- 
kay?" 

"Weil dressed l — yes, perhaps so; I don't know, vpon my 
honour ; but if you ask me how Lady Emily looks, I think she is just 
as bandsome wbea she has less finerv on," 

"Oh, but you know there is a time for all things. One is not 
always to be en robe de ehämbre." 

" I think," said Lord Rellamont, u that ladies disfigure tbemselves 
very misch by all tbeir millinery contrivanees ; and if tbey wonld only 
atapt sowe sort of dress raore analogons to tbe human form» and 
teep to that, tbey would look mucb handsomer. The less of ccta- 
trivance, a»d quirks, and puffings, and plaitings, and gimpings, and 
little in» and outs the better. Something largo, ftowing, of fine 
mtterial if you will, only none of yonr eontvivanees* Look less at 
milliner's shops, and more at pictures; butnotitmg can ew look 
weU, so long as wömen paint tbeir £aces." 

" Ob, dear I you roust go back and be born over agaro, and live 
ii tbe tunes of the Greeks and Romans; though I think my gover- 
ms toH nie, tbe Roman ladies used tbe same aicls to heighten tbeir 
chanas. As to me, I am quite contented with the things as they 
are. Rut how comes it, my Lord Mowbray, that you are still in 
London ?" eoatinued Lady Frances. " I thought you were gone ; 
atleast, you told me sorae nigbts ago that you were going to Mow- 
bray Castle?" 

" But going and gone are two things, Lady Frances« Business 
detained me to-night ; still I intend going to-morrow." 

" Are you resolved ?" 

" ße&olved is a great wotd for sueh a trifling eireuowtaüee : — I 
ktend to do so." 

" By-the-by, Emily, 9 ' said Lady Frances* addressing h«r sister, 
u I wish to speak with you ; for tp-morrow I may not s«e yo« 
(ill we meet at tbe ball," and she ledVber sister ioto a* adjeinmg 
room. 

" Sister dear," said she in her sweetesfc tones, " I bove a fi&vear 
taaskof you." 

" I am rejoiced, Frances, to hear it;.for you well kn0W> tbat if in 
n*y power to gjrant* it shall be eomplied with*" 
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" Well," rejoined Lady Frances, " to teil you ttae truth, I have 
just been trying on my gown Cor to-morrow's ball, and it does not 
please me— it is all white, and with my black hair it looks quite like 
amagpie. Do, there's a good girl, do change dresses with me: 
your fair hair and light blue eyes, wjll suit the angel pretension of all 
white; but it does not answer to me, that is certain. In short, if you 
will but grant my request, I will do any thing for you afterwards. 
You know Lord Mowbray has seen you in this, and you do not want 
to get up any new Flirtations ; therefore one gown is the same to you 
as another." 

Lady Emily smiled as she replied — M No, Frances, one gown is 
not the same to me as another. I do not pretend that, for every 
body likes to look their best, especially on an occasion of so much 
show and ceremony as that of to-morrow; but I shall, with pleasure, 
give you up mine, if it makes you happier." 

" Well now, Emily dear, that is very kind. When I am married, 
1 hope I shall be able to do as much for you. So now ring the 
bell, and order Mademoiselle Blondell to take your dress to my 
house, and bring mine here." 

The order was given; and Lady Emily, having disrobed herseif 
of her pink and silver, made a ready sacrifice of it to her sister, and 
in a few minutes more returned with her to join the rest of the party 
clad in her usual simple array. "My Lady Glassington," cried 
Mrs. Neville, "of course we shall seeyou to-morrow at the Prince's 
ball." 

" Mrs. Neville, there is no of course at all in the business; or eise 
it is true, you ought to have seen me there; but every thing is out 
of course now-a-days." — Then settling her petticoat with one band, 
and laying hold of Mrs. Neville with the other — " Now do, there's a 
kind person — do lay aside your useless hurry for once, and sit 
down while I teil you a story." 

" My Lady Glassington is' quite in her zephyr inood»" whispered 
the General to Lady Emily. 

"General, I say, General ! do listen now to what 1 am going to 
saytoyou." 

" I am all attention," he replied, looking very serious, 

" As I satinjmy peignoir while Marshall was adjustingmy head- 
dress, he said; 'Your* ladyship, will, I conclude, want my attea- 
dance, for the Pripce's ball to-morrow night/ 'And prayMr. 
Marshall, what, makes you conclude any thing about the matter? 1 
— 'I beg your Ladyship's pardon,' said he, Jonly I thought, I im* 
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gined — that his Serene Highness would not give an entertainment 
tothe whole Court in which your Ladyship was not included, and 
besides, I know from pretty good authority, that tag, rag, and bob- 
tail will be there to-morrow night.' — ' But I would have you to know, 
Hr. Marshall, once for all, 9 (and she arose and extended her arm 
theatr ically ) — 'that my Lady Glassington is neither tag, rag, nor 
bobtail. 9 — Now, Mistress Neville, are you answered?" 
" Bravo ! my Lady," was uttered on all sides. 
" Why yes," she said; "I think I have done for Marshall, and 
posed Mrs. Neville, and that is saying a good deal." 

" Well, to be sure ! charming, charming, it is beyond belief : the 
best thing I ever heard in my life 1 I shall go and teil it at Lady 
Orwell's. — Excellently goodl *I am neither tag, rag, nor bobtail!' 
Well, to be sure,— but I must be gone, so good-night, General, good- 
night, my Lady Glassington, never mind, my Lord;" and shutting 
the door in his face as Lord Mowbray rose to hand her to her car- 
riage, she left Lady Glassington in undisputed possession of the field 
to say of her whatever she chose. 

After a decent pretence of interest in her uncle's health, Lady 
Prances took her departure also, and Lord Mowbray making a fifth 
■1 in the coterie, was requested to cut in at the card-table. "If you 
j will give me leave," he replied, " I had much rather take up a book 
7 and occasionally look on." — Accordingly, he established himself 
I behind Lady Emily's chair, and opposite to a long mirror which re- 
flected her profile. On this, bis eyes were much oftener fixed than 
on his book; and though the General several times apologised for his 
rudeness in going on with his game while his Lordship had nothing 
to entertain him, the latter assured him in all sincerity, that he did 
not wish to be more agreeably employed : several times, indeed, his 
reverie wasinterruptedby MissMacalpine'scrying out— "There now 
the lassie's clean daft : why, was na that the best spade? yere affat 
the nail, I think; whabut yourain sei' would ha'e thought o' trumping 
the best spade." .- 

These reproaohes Lady Emily bore verymeekly, for she felrthat 
the cards were daneing before her eyes in gay confusion. At length 
fortune bei Dg herseif blind, favoured the blind, and Miss Macalpine 
having now a bumper rubber, considered that all was right, and for- 
gave the hahnbreadth escapes and desperate risks which Lady 
Emily's heedlessness had caused her to encounter. 

After the card-party broke up, Lady Glassington and the General 
got vpoa old topics; and, iif tatkiog of many a Ae\ratf\Ä& Itv^A w ^- 
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quaintance, tiey weai over thpir juvenile year* again, and forgotj i - 
tbß passiag hours. Miss Macajpioe, Lord Mowbray, «od Lfldjff^E 
Emily sat apart from thew, fowing thair owu am*ement, Loil 
Mowbray seemed mucb eatartained by Lady Emily'* deseriptions of 
all sbe had aieen, #nd ha ended by asking her whether aha prefentd I '- 
tha town or the fiounjtry. a I should Bk$," abe repKed, " always to p 
spend a portion of the year in town, but the greatest p*rt of it ta the 
country. If I must cboose tbe one or th« other forever~-ok certainly 
theo, the country; hut neither in town aor in the cpujjtry would I 
live exactly as I see any body live," 

" How so, Lady Emily?" 

" Why I would not, because I wa? in London, determine never ''* 
to pfrss an evening at home with my Camily ; neither would I in tke 
sountry be for ever without soeiety; a large bouse in th* country 
filled with pleasant people would be deligbtful." f* 

" Hech, sirs!" said Miss Macalpine, shaking her/ head, "my Lady IE 
Emily, you 're no' for a puir man'* wifo— Ibat's oertain; tboagh I 
thought otherwise ance ; but no' a bit ©'t; dinna ye ken tbat tberrt f 3 
nathing sa# wasterfu' as to keep open 4oors in a eountry house, 
feeding tbe piper'* wawp, we Laddie, although doubtless, in the High- 
lands, nae body ey«r sbuts tbem, but then ye see it's uaco different 
like from the wayg o' England. Here, gm ye're a&kod to a neebur'fl 
it's oq' expected ye should stay mair than ane night at ony hauad; 
and tbree or four days at the vera best, is a' ye ean reekon on : even 
frae friends incieed, that saqae, it's like eneugh, will produce gUtd 
faces wi' njuony a $ly hlmt that ye bad better no 9 stay langer. Hospi- 
tajity ia na the growth o' this cuntria; 'tis a ahining, and appearing, 
and striving to get the taye ane afpre tbe ither; and if, my Lady 
Emily, ye will chopse to combioe the Generali Scotch ways» wi' the 
cauld ceremonipus grandeur o' the poutherns, ye raaun keep aaharp 
luke put, and get a hantle silier to keep yer bead abune water* 
But 13 no' for a' that, tbat Vm blamipg you; on the cpatrair, it pitt 
me in mind ye ha'e a gude drap o } mountain blood in your veias, 
and \ )ike you a' the better, It's but natral tpo that ye auld tak' plea- 
sure in the fine balls and grand doinga that are going on bere, and 
I am surprised, now thpre's a prospect p' sae mpny p' tbae tbiögfl 
taking place, that you, my Lord, should be just gawigg awaV 

u I have nothing to <Jo with balls and föteji, my dear Miss Macal- 
pine. These things are ojguly^fit for youog men." 

" Why, to hear ye talk, one might supjpoae ye wer* the ag* of 
Methusajieb at the vera least." 
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" And so I an» ; age and youth are not designated by years alone, 
Mit depend on 9 thousaad circumstances, which wither tbe One or 
lourish the other. For instance, look at General Moatgoqaery, wh$ 
*ver feels that he is old ?" 

" Oh !" said Lady Emily, with an expression of an*ious ooncern» 
•* do you not $ee a great chaoge in my uacle ever since that fatal 
story at the Hall. Since we have left that dear place, he has never 
beeil bimself." 

" WJw* fotal story ? do teil it me," $aid Lord Mowbr*y ; * l tpr, 
though a vague report ha« reached me, I never heard it related 
distiiictly." 

" Oh 1 you remember I hegan to teil it you at the Opera, just as 
Roaaliuda $ame an tbe stage, and I stppped to look at her» wbw> oa 
turuing agai« round to speak to you, you were gone, and I b*ve 
mever since that momeat ?ee you." 

The^e words were common worde •, but there was that in it*e 
tone and manner in which they were pronounced which spoto vo- 
lumes to Lord Mowhray, He looked in Lady Emily'g face äaraeatly, 
her eyes feil bpnpatb his gaze ; and she was paiufully conscious 
that her cqlour weut and oame, hetraying the emotion which bis 
scrutioy e&cügd. AU farther conversation was put an end to. by 
Lady Glassipgtpn rising to depart ; but how much raay a mei* glance 
leave on the iuind to be r^tlected and commepted upou I 



CHAPTER XIX, 



To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art ; 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 
The Soul adopts, and own thenr free-born sway ; 
Lightly they frelic o'er the vacaat mW, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 
- But the long pomp, the midnight masquetade, 
With aü the freak« of wanton wealth array'd, 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain 
The toilkig pleasure siokens into paia ; 
An4 e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heait, distrusting, asks if this be joy ? Goldsmith. 

The next morning, wWn Lady Emily prepared to rise, a bcauti-r 
ful bouquet waS brought to h$r bed-sida " Oh the dear delicious 
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fiowers," she said, inhaling their fragrance ; " who can have made 
me this cbarming and most welcome present P who brought itf 
calling her maid. 

" A little boy, your Ladysbip." 

" Are you sure it is for me ?" 

11 The boy said so, my Lady ; besides, tbere is a card that you have 
not observed tied to the stalks." 

Lady Emily looked at it. In a very illegible band was written 
u For Lady Emily Lorimer." " I cannot irnagine who should sofar 
have consulted my tastes," she said, but her heart throbbed at the 
secret thought that it might be Lord Mowbray. It is necessary to 
be a woman, and a woman in love, and, moreover, a woman in love 
with flowers, to know all the witchery which resides in them. The 
füll force of all these things was confessed by Lady Emily ; andwhen 'm 
the hour arrived at which she was to prepare for the ball, at Roe- 
hampton, she had recourse to these simple Ornaments as her only 
decoration. The gown her sister had sent her in exchange for her 
own, could not compare with it in beauty or magnificence ; but in its 
rieh materials and perfect simplicity, there was a grace not less 
distinguished, than had it been covered with Ornaments. 

The General, however, wheh he looked at her with delighted eyes, 
demanded the reason why she had discarded her dress of the pre- 
ceding evening ; and she was obliged to relate the circumstance 
which had induced her to resign it. Flow the knowledge of this en- 
hanced her loveliness in the General's estimation! and with what 
affectionate warmth he pressed her to his heart, and blessed her, as 
he said, " Go, my precious giii ! go, and in all the reflected beauty 
of your soul shining through your person ; go, and enjoy the inno- 
cent triumph which awaits you. I grieve that I cannot aecompany 
you; but, circumstanced aslam, you will understand, my Emily, 
that it is impossible." 

" It is a bitler disappointment to me that it should be so, but I 
only wish you to do whatever you feel to be best. Good, good- 
night, dear uncle; good-night, Alpinia." 

Mrs. Neville was punctual to a moment, and away they drove; 
but the impatience of the latter made her stop the carriage many 
times before they reached Hyde Park Corner, to know what o'clock 
it was, lest, as she said, they should be too late. 

They arrived, however, in good time, and entered the grouods 
by a gate which was metamorphosed into a triumphal areb, most 
brilliaotly illuminated and decorated with yarious devices. The 
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lamps, the flowers, the train of servants iü rieh liveries, the 
erowds of guests in fancy costumes, formed a splendid scene. 

The ball-room had been erected in tbe gardens, and was 
blazing wiih lights, and gay with a pro Fusion of Ornaments in the 
best taste. On entering, Lady Emily distinguished Lord Mow- 
bray leaning against one of the pillars. 

The moment he pereeived her, with an eagerness of manner 
wholly unlike bis usual demeanour, he carae towards her: and, on 
Mrs. Neville's expressing her surprise at his being still in town, 
he said — "Business called me away, but pleasure detained me.' 

"Well, to be sure, that is charming — so you really teil the truth 
at last; but I never believed you when you said you were going; 
it is beyond belief how I can read characters; it is vastly diverting, 
vasüy charming, quite charming, I assure you." 

"You are analarming person then, Mrs. Neville, to be inti- 
mate with; I shall take care in future how I venture to lay 
myself open to your animadversions." 

" What, have you any deadly secrets, then ? — Well, to be sure, 
I was always afraid there was some mystery or another about you. 
Now, to teil the truth, I don't like mysteries, except in story 
books, and even in them I always look at the last page first, 
Don't you think that's charming. Well, to be sure, I would 
always advise every body to do that in real life — turn to the last 
leaf of your story, provide for that, and all will be well. Ah! who 
do I see there? — Mr. Altamont, I vow! How do you do, my 
dear Mr. Altamont P Don't you agree with me in what I was 
saying just now?" 

"Most entirely, my dear Madam, I really thought I was talking 
myself." 

"Well, charming, charming! that is beyond belief; but I must 
present you to my young friend, Lady Emily Lorimer— you will 
like one another, I can answer for that." 

A regulär introduetioh took place, and Mr. Altamont of course 
joined their party. During the whole oi Mrs. Neville's evolutions, 
Lord Mowbray attended Latiy Emily's footstieps; and when, about 
midnight, a summons was given to the Company to view the 
fire-works, he offered her the assistance of his arm to conduet 
her through the gafdens. There is something so sociable in 
the aeeeptance of an arm — it facilitates conversation — it is, for the 
time being, an interchange of kindness— a tender of Service from 
the oae party, and an implied trust onihe o^eT^Vvöa. \^ ^^S&V 
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mg to botb. In tbe präsent instance, however, it did not seem pro- 
ductive of mucb ease of intercewse: neitfaer Lady Emily nor 
Lord Mowbray spoke; while, on the contrary, Mr. Altamont 
and Mra. Neville never eeased tatking. "Come," aaid the foriaer, 
turning to Lord Mowbray, " you seem so very silent, that I thiflk 
you must be tired of your post, however extraordinary it appeaw 
tbat such sbonM be the case ;— so let us ohange partners awbilc 
You will keep Mra. Neville in order. She is a grent deai too 
lively fbr me; and I will venture to say, I will make Lady 
Emüy laugh. Come, Lord Mowbray, d* not be such a meno- 
poliser. Lady Emily, do me the honour," and he extended bis 
arm to her. 

« You forget, my dear Altamont, that Lady Emily uright he the 
death of one of us, if she were to deoide in favour of eUbcr. 
I am not sure that even your cloth would protect you ; no, no, dull 
aß I may be, Lady Emily has accepted my arm, and it must he enly 
at her especial desire that I can reKnquish the honour she hm 
cenferred." 

Mr. Altamont bowed, saying joeosely, "Oh, ohl is it soF theo, 
blowing bis fingers, added, " burnt ehildren dread the fire-~J shalt 
know better another time how to address your Lordship." And he 
wbispered to Mra. Neville, "This begins to look seiious. Bat pray, 
my dear Madam, teil me sinoe wben has this bot flame been 
kindled?" 

" Well, to be sure, it is beyond belief if it h kindled, for I deeiare 
I never beard of it ; well, oharming, charming 1 I vow and declare, 
there is nothing I should like better ! She is a delightful cpreatnre, 
thoroughly good, that I can answer foiw-none of your flimsy fashion- 
able dolls ! With all the graces of refiuement, she combines the 
every-day substantial qualities of head and heart within and writhout." 

" An^ be she what she may," obaeryed Wr. Altamont, M Lord 
Mowbray is worthy of her." 

« Be /-^-Oh — I don't know what he is !— so stränge, m unequal, 
30 mysterious ! I told him just now l hated mysteriea $ straight 
fbrward for me— well, to be sure, more mischief is dooe by your 
mysterious folks, than by any otber set that go about. Do you know 
I have fancied there is something between him and the Roealinda 
which may prevent bis bang a marrying man ; and Fd teer bis eyes 
out, if I thoughthe intended to make that sweet girl Lady Emily 
unhappy. It is beyond belief, how I could bäte bim if I thought 
*bat were possible." ' • ' 
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" ft iß quite impossibl«, my dear Mrs. Neville, I am sure he never 
intended to raake any thiiig, mueh less any body, unhäppy in bis life." 

** May be so; but intentions are one thing, and actions are another." 

" Humph !" said Mr. Altatnont, as if overcome with tbe heat and 
pressure of the crowd. 

At that moment, they came up to Lady Frances, who was leaning 
on Lord Bellamont's arm, but turning her head and talking to a 
mimber of young men over her opposite Shoulder. Her dress was 
splendid and glittering among the lights, and she herself was radiant 
in beauty. " Bless me!" cried Mrs. Neville, seizing hold of her pet- 
tiooat, ** what have you got here ? borrowed plumes, borrowed 
plumes ! Well, to be sure, it is beyond belief; so you wbeedled 
Lady Emily out of her beautiful dress — the more shame for you ; I 
aever missed it from her, she is so lovely without it; but nowl see 
it upon you, I remember all about it." 

" Com* away," whispered Lady Frances to Lord Bellamont, m tet 
uiavoid this horrible vulgär woman ; I have steered clear of her 
Utberto." 

" How very unlucky 1 but now I fear it is impossible," replied 
Lord Bellamont, "and there is the signal-rocket." 

Lady Emily now came forward, and her sister could not avoid 
standing close by her, although she would gladly have evaded the 
neighbourhood. " Really, Emily," said she at lenglh, "you look 
vasdy well ; you cannot think how that white dress beeomes you ; 
does she not, my Lord?' 9 turning to Lord Bellamont, 

The latter sigbed, as he replied : " Lady Emily is secure of one 
great point towards the perfection of all beauty, nämely, the un- 
coascieasnegg she evinees to her own eharms." 

" I am afraid I am as vain as most people," said Lady Emily, 
laughing; "it is only beeause you do not know me thorougfaly, 
rff that you invest me with so rauch undeserved humility." 

'♦Bless nie!" rejoined Lady Frances, with ill disguised pettishness* 
"what a pity it is that you two are not to be linked together in the 
holy bauds instead of myself ; 1 protest you are better suited to each 
other ; the one so complimentary and proper, the other so diffident 
and aiiicere." 

Lord BeHamonf whtspered something in her ear and looked dis- 
tressed ; at this moment the fireworks began. They were of the 
most magnifioont descriptiori known in this country, and the exola- 
mations usually uttered on sueh occasions, expressive of admiration 
or am\)$ement, wem reiferated by the BueGtatot** \a^^b^^i^ 
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unfeignedly delighted ; and, as she bebeld the drops of liquid fire 
which feil like brillianls in the ciear aether, and vanished in their f 9 
birtb, she said, addressing herseif to Lord Mowbray, " Why caonot 
such bright visions be arrested ? they do bui mock the sight with 
their brief enchantment." 

" Is it not so with all that is fairest, all that is dearest, upon earth?" 
asked Lord Mowbray, as he gazed earnestly on her countenance, 
while the blaze illuminated her features. 

" I hope not," she replied, " I believe not. What is fairest and 
best here lives hereafter." P 

44 Matter for an homily," interrupted Mr. Altamont, who ovcr- M 
heard this conversation; " if all young ladies discoursed thus, one 
raight endure to listen to them." 

Lady Emily laughed, and hoped they should be better acquainted, 
and that he would yet listen to her very often. " Do you know," 
he said, (i I feel as if I had been acquainted with you all my life; 
every now and then one does meet with persons whom one certainly 
has been living with all one's life-time, only without knowing it, tili 
suddenly one's eyes are opened to their recognition, and there they 
are. Is not that mighty good nonsense, Lady Emily ? at least does 
it not convey to you, figuratively, the sort of feeling I mean to de- 
scribeP" 

" Oh, perfectly!" she said, smiling'; u and it has opened whole 
volumes of you, and your identity to me, more than any regulär 
drawn plan of your character could have done." 

44 Well, let us forthwith, fair lady, swear eternal friendship. I 
would be your true knight evermore, were I not already engaged; 
but as it is, I may be your true friend, and I will; so that matter is 
settled." 

Another burst of fire-works prevented farther conversation. 
" Was it not a splendid display?" said Mrs. Neville, the momentit 
ended. — " Well, to be sure, I never saw any thing of thekind finer; 
hunch, hunch ! it is beyond belief; but Lady Frances, I say, — no, no! 
you shall not escape me so either— let me look at you — so you really 
have got Lady Emily's gown? Well, it was vasüy amiable in her 
to give it you — I do not think I should have been so soft, though. I 
hope you are very much obliged to her; to be sure, it is beyond be- 
lief : well! it does not much signifyto her, thatis öne thing, for she 
is exactly one of those few persons who do not depend on dress. 
The less she appears as though she came outof the hands of a mil- 
liner the better ; more than most folks can say — not even of the 
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yoong and handsome — eh, Mr. Altamont? — I say, Mr. Altamont — 
Mrs. Fitzhammond, Miss Frisby, do stop a moment, if you please; 
only listen, — here is my Lady Frances, who has persuaded Lady 
Emily, — listen to my story, if you please ; — well, to be sure, it is 
beyond belief, but quite true, nevertheless ; here is my Lady Frances, 
Ute bride elect, who has persuaded my Lady Emily to give her this 
splendid dress and to take up with hers instead ; did you ever hear 
of any thing so goodnatured onLady Emily's part? — and, except by 
an aocident, it would never have come to my knowledge ; for 1 do 
notthink Lady Frances would have told it, and I am sure Lady Emily 
would not However, I conceive it to be a great pity that such a 
story should not be known, so I call on you all to listen to my 
words." 

Lady Franees, during this running fire of Mrs. Neville's tongue, 
was endeavouring to get away, and affected not to hear her; but the 
crowd prevented her progress, and she was under the necessity of 
hearing that lady's comments. The person on whom it made the 
deepest effect was Lord Mowbray : he treasured it in bis heart of 
hearts. 

The Company now dispersed in the gardens, which were illumi- 
nated, and a singularly fine night in July invited them to enjoy the 
beauty of the place. The effect of the illuminations among the trees 
md flowers was like some fairy revel. 

"Look at theclear transparency of this emerald light," said Lady 
Emily. '* One might fancy one saw the very juices of the leaves 
playing through their delicate fibres : and look ! there again, in those 
parts of the foliage where the shadow falls, how dense, and almost 
awful. So mysteriöus, and yet, too, like a thing of life! for the wav* 
ing of the boughs makes the gloom seem peopled with shadowy 
tribes." 

" I wish my fancy were as fresh as yours, Lady Emily," replied 
Lord Mowbray ; " but at all events pray speak on, it does me good 
to hear you." 

" lt does you good!" replied Lady Emily laughing; " I am sure I 
am glad of it. I did not know that my chatter could do any body good, 
except my dear uncle. Oh ! how I wish he weife here with us. If 
he were here, I should be perfectly bappy. He and I have often 
admired the glowworms beaming on his favouritesouth terrace; and 
perhaps this would remind hira ofthat loved scene; but this is in* 
deed far more splendid — yet perhaps there is something more de- 
lightful, after all, in the natural lamp of tf\e \\Ava\AU\iX^^^^^^. 
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Tbere is, in thc reality of Naturc, a charm of which one never 
wearies." 

" Oh, trust me l" ejaculaled Lord Mowbray, gently presaing her 
arm to his heart ; "I am convinced it wouW be impossible ever to 
weary in your society, or ever to be happy were I for ever banisbed 
thence." 

Lady Emily was silent; but the accelerated pulsations of her 
heart, the tremor of pleasure that ran along every fibre of her ' 
frame, was not wbolly unknown even to Lord Mowbray. Some- 
thing there ig of magical in weh coneords of the soul, like a glass 
which vibrates to the imison of another, altbough it is untouebedby 
mortal hand. 

After a moment's silent and mutual rapture, Lady Emily broke 
the aweet spell, by saying; " I bave heard much of the fire-flies in 
southern climates: are tbey not very beautiful? even more so thaa 
ourown giowworms?" 

Lord Mowbray suddenly dropped her arm, and, with a convul- 
sive expression of mental pain, replied — "It is impossible for me U 
answer you." 
" And yet my question is a very simple one," 

"Yes— But M 

At that moment tbey came to a walk bardly lighted; and th* 
sound of their own names, pronounced with certain adjunets at- 
tached to them, made them instinctively silent. As they advanoed, 
they found these persons were not as they had supposed them to be 
for some time before — Mrs. Neville, Mr. Altamont, and their 
party; but Lord Mowbray immediately recogaized the female voiee 
which now spoke, to be that of Mrs. Donner. "Every body," sbe 
said, — "every body is astonished that the Duke of Godolphia 
should consent to his son's marriage with Lady Emily Lorimer* 
after the dreadful suspicion that attaches to General Montgornery. 
It is said, that onaecount of his great Services in hisyounger days, the 
matter ishushed up, but every one believes, notwithstanding, that he 
was the murderer." 

" Dreadful 1 — But is there any proofof the fact?" 
"The circumstances were so distinctly related, and. so accurately 
known by the whole household," resumed the first Speaker, "as 
scarcely indeed to leave a shadow of doubt on the minds of any one. 
What his motive could be, no person, it is true, can possibly guess; 
that remains a mystery. It raay be, that the poor old gentleman 
was frightened, and so shot the man wtto $rohably came to exlract 
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a little waoaey Crom 14m; but whatever was themotive, such is the 
/ae# 9 depend on that." 

44 Bat does Lord Mowbray know tfais story ?" said another voice, 
— "surely he ought to be Laformed of it; for they say he is actuaHy 
taken in by that busy body, Mrs. NeviUe, and aa old vulgär cunning 
Scotch cousin, tohave serious thoughts of the other girl." 

"Oh, I cannot give credit to that report," said the other person; 
"for she is half a fool. Even her owa sister, Lady Franees, allows 
it to be the case; nevertheless, it is astonishing how mca are 
wheedled into scrapes by those sort of would-be innocents." 

"Ah! all very true; well, my frieod Mowbray/' contiuued Mr. 
Beverley, for he was the confidant of Mrs. Donner; "my frieod 
Mowbray is too good a fellow to be entrapped by such aa artful set. 
You remember, at Napies, how clearly I got him out of that scrape 
with the Rosalinda; 1 will do the same on the present occasion, 
never fear : it will be fine sport." 

Lord Mowbray, who had feit Lady Emily's totteriag footsteps 
sinking under her, as she clung to his arm, and leant on him for 
support, during this conversation, retained sufficient presenee of 
mind, at its close, to entreat her to repose for a moment on a beneh 
which was Just at hand; she suffered him to lead her to it. " Ma- 
licious and contemptible liars !" he said, seating himself by her, and 
taking her passive hand ; " I entreat you, dear Lady Emily, think 
not that what we bave just heard respecting that part ofthe disoourse 
which interestsyou, can for a moment be harboured in my mind — 
aad for the rest, it can be no longer deiayed. I must decide my 
fate; suffer me to explain to you what may seem mysterious re- 
specting myself ; but yet this is not the time or place. Allow nie to 
request an interview with you at your own house ; I earnestly im- 
plore it." 

"I feel sick at heart," replied Lady Emily; U I scarcely know 
wbere I am — every thing seems to me to be turning round; take 
me, oh, take me to Mrs. NeviUe ; let mego hence," she added t rising, 
M I am quite able to walk, let me go heaee, I cannot stay longer here, 
indeed I cannot." 

And she rose and moved forward, heedless of ever^ one that 
opposed her passage, tili she \qas once more in a blaze of light Many 
ofthe Company animadverted upon her hurried step and. stränge 
wildness of manner ; and in vain JLord Mowbray whispered to her 
to compose hefself. She seemed reckless of all the passing seene. 
At length the well-known sounds of Mrs. NeviUe £V*fc fosk «^rrä. 
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to her flight " Well, to be sure, where can tbey be? It is beyond 
belief; 1 have lost them, quite lost them, hunch ! hunch ! Well, 
charming 1 they are gone." But Lady Emily flew forward, and 
in a moment caught Mrs . Neville's arm. 

" There she is," said Mr. Altamont, " quite safe, TU answer for it. 
Why, in this famed labyrinth, who can expect not to be lost? what 
does one come into a labyrinth for, but to lose one's way? But 
when there is a Theseus todeliver one out of the maze, one need 
not be alarmed." 

" Yes, but I am though, exceedingly alarmed, hunch ! hunch I It 
is beyond belief how ill you look, Lady Emily; well, to be sure, you 
are as pale as death ; charming, charming !" i 

"Iam not well, in truth, dear Mrs. Neville, a sudden dizziness, j 
a faintness has come over me. I was obliged to sit down for some 
time, and even now I am very littfe better ; if you please, we will 
go home directly." 

"Pho! phol child, you are only tired to death, hanging about 
here. Come into the circle — bless me! it would be beyond belief if 
we were to go away so soon. I am sure you will be quite recovered 
when you come into the house and take some refreshment." So 
saying, she hurried her along. 

"Why, in the name of wonder, Lord Mowbray, what have you 
done with Lady Emily?" asked Mr. Altamont, in a low tone of voice. 

" I have done nothing ; but some vile mischievous tongues have 
been busy with their poison, and unfortunately it has come to Lady 
Emily's ears, and has sadly agitated her. But do not ask me any 
more questions just now; I will teil you of all this to-raorrow." 

" Why, I protest I never heard any thing so romantic in the 
course of my lifel Why here is an Ariadne and a labyrinth, and a 
Minotaur for aught I know, or some hobgoblin or other that will 
will do as well, to makeoutthe mystery — time midnight — scene an 
illuminated garden. Why 1 never heard of any thing better for 
the foundation of a romance; but I would rather have had no ro- 
mance in this instance, unless, indeed, that romance of real life— 
an honest love that ends in a happy marriage." 
* "My dtar Altamont, you distress me. A truce to jesting." 

" Jesting! I never was more in eapnest." 

" And so am I," rejoined Lord Mowbray, and left. him somewhat 
abruptly. 

Mr. Altamont again rejoined the ladijes,* who had by tbis time 
reachjßd the supper-room9,inw\nc\\t\\e ^tata Company were now 
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a&embled. Then rushed that hum and buzz of indefinite and dis- 

oordant sound which rose and feil with painful pressure upon Lady 

Emily's ear. Once more they found themselves jammed up close 

to Lady Frances, immediately behind a door, Crom whence it was 

impossible either party should diverge tili the crowd dispersed by 

mutual consent ; and what made this vicinage more painful to Lady 

Emily was, that she was absolutely driven against Mr. Carl ton, 

who was talking to Lady Frances. Mrs. Neville stood immediately 

before thera and was not silent. " Well, my Lady Frances, so you 

are here again, with your fine gown— well, to be sure it has been 

amazingly admired," (laying a marked emphasis on the pronoun it) 

— " 1 dare say you are quite fresh, and not a plait out of place, eh ? 

Well, charming, charming, it is beyond belief how some people 

are always thinking about their appearance." 

Lady Frances now assumed one of those marble masks which 
some people learn to put on at pleasure, when they intend to repel 
the random shafts of blustering truth, and no Greek statue cver 
stood more apparently insensible to all that could be said. Scarce 
was the eyelid suffered to vibrate, while the quiet monosyllable, 
pronounced with all the passive insipidity of an automaton utter- 
ing by clock-work, left the beholder in doubt whether she were 
indeed a beautiful image or a living woman. 

Mr. Carlton whispered in her ear, " What a vulgär woman! how 
came you to be acquainted with her? really, Lady Frances, I would 
not trust my character in your Company, ifyou associate with such 
ostragoths." 

"Dreadful !" was the reply; "never mind, we shall soon get rid 
of them." 

" Mr. Carlton," said Lady Emily aloud, " you must be aware that 
I overhear your conversation, and that to speak disrespectfully of a 
friend of mine, when I am so situated that it is impossible for me lo 
escape hearing you, is a sort of unpardonable rudeness of which I 
conceive no gentleman would wish to be guilty." 

" I am sure, Lady Emily, I ask you a thoüsand pardons— a friend 
ofyours is she? who could have dreamt of such a thing? what, that 
odd-looking personage? Ohl really I could not have imagined such 
a thing possible," and he bowed sarcastically. 

" Did you ever," said Lady Frances to Lord Bellamont, who stood 
on the other side of her ; while he, sufficiently displeased with the 
eoxcombical pretensions of Mr. Carlton, and the coquettish manner 
in which she received his attentions, replied $vaNe>Vj*" tw«fc Vääx^ 
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so powerfal a rebuke, wäre fermmely made, w tnore riefeiy 4* 

CAWUAil 
SwITVUt 

"Nay now, dear Lord Bellanxmt, only took. it is quite impewUe 
not to tangh-, and if one Ifoes in (he world, it is, you mmt aKaw, k 
vain to fight all the batttes of one's vulgär acquaintancee. Pray do 
Bot raake yourÄelf ao partieutar ; realiy we sh*H be &e jest of half 
the town if we quarrel beßtre marriagOw Afterwards, iadeed, it wil 
fce only selon les rigle%" 
"He is aa impertinent — — " 

" Nay now, dear Bellamont, remember," oried Lady Frames, wie 
began to be seriously alansied for what might bappt* befevi oup- 
riage, and she laid her white, Ungloved ba*d upeft his arm. 

Ml*. Carlton, who had not the smaüest iateatioa of fcadangeriig 
bis precious person, and seeing jthat tfois was «et bis golden oppor- 
tunity, pnshed through the crowd, aftrd disappfeared. *Softty, if you 
please, my good gentlemaa," *aü Mr. Altamofit^ "*e*Äe»ber ikti 
we are not in the club ef The Mohawks, of thepresmt time^ tbovgh 
we are in the prestttee, k raay be, of some of 4h$t*-~tfate*ftdfe 
gentry" 

" WeH, to be sure, be has almost k*ocked me do^»/' aaid Mn. 
Neville. "Certainly such behaviour wotfld nat Jbave been permiftal 
or attempted when I was young. Well, it is beyeod heiief kow 
much worse the wortd is become than it used to bec" 

"Pardon me," replied Mr. Akatmont; «there I «toffer from y#ö. 
Some hundred years ago, I mtke no doubt* tkey had tboir daudte 
and their coxcombs, and as many heartless and characteriess peoffe 
— as many lieentious reprobates, as eörist at the present«*ott*en^ only 
under different names, perhaps, and appearance; and they witthave 
Übe same a htindred years he»ce, in all proba&Iity ; for tjbere is, at 
all times, much evit in all husaa« soeieties, and in greaft^tewais, tf 
course, a larger proportio« tfoaa ^etsewhere > bot I m&int&i* *that the 
quanttty of good n #reat aiso, *o as »to feeep 4he freponderating «eeie 
in favour of virtue." 

" Ah, well ! you ^hoose »to leök always oft (the feright »dfe— that's 
your phHosophy." 

"h is *r*e" ifttermipled Mr. A*ta*»ont. We iiftve apaw*?Uf 
fools, or ignorant idters, who Bke to iooklike •coachmen, J^rcamae 
they are fit for nothing «eise, a«d pass their lives in jookey «lubs, and 
at horse races ; but we have heroes, aad sitaleäfRen, and divi»es, 
also, that yield not in fame and worth to a«y of their predeeewors. 
So it is a mixed world of good aad evtl. Do «ot raü at th« presÄt 
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times, my dear Mrs, Neyille, nor at individuals. We are not fair 

judges of the former, for the very reason that weare too near them 

to entertain a dispassipnate judgment of them) and as to the latter, 

k 19 uncbfisiian to do so at our felk>w-creatures ; but it is quite 

right, fair, and proper, and our bounden duty, to lash the follies and 

ftil at the vices en masse whieh come under oür Observation. I 

assure yqu that same eroployment is no siuecure ; for my part, I had 

ralher, however, whenever I can, sound the praiöes of the gdod and 

the grpat ; aifd vyhere is there a nation in the world— or where tvill 

there ever be, a eourt or a sovereigu equal to our owo* now, in 

thi§ yery now, withput gpiqg back to past* or for^ard to füture 

limes ?" 

"Charnfing! well, to be sure* it is beyond behef, bow eloquerit 
you are ! but if you had had ypur toes trod uppn, as I had just bow, 
hy that rüde coxoomb, you would not ha*e beefn 90 sublime, but 
deseen<|ed to particulars fast enough. Well* to be awre, eharniing, 
^rmipg • and look there, tbere'g the daylight begioiuBg to break, 
I dedare. Ha, ba, b$! oaty oh$€>rve what an agitation Mrs. Dornier 
is in, to get away from it as fast as she can, with her old yöUflg 
Wies, fpr fear of the dis^overy wbich wighk enf ue— ha, ha, ha ! 
J^nd tVere's the Mi$s Frizbys, top, in a dreadfui fright, with their 
roug$and theu? wrinkles; and all the oither owners öf the varmshed 
fapes 4o* e u i> fQ r caad^-light u^e« Wet^ t6«be sure, it's vastty 
aqmstgg; chari^ng, eharming, I d^dane* to see them all seudding 
avray from tbe wii?4qws; anly see bow they all bäte that tell-tale 
daylight. My little lily here, Lady Emily, will show them anotber 
sfgbt \yhe» tbe n>oriuBg hreaks upon her brow ; she will look alt the 
jovel^r for i% lef it shine ever so brightly : thai's now what I call 
beauty, agw^etiung qiute natural y sometbing tbat's ftrue with out and 
witbiq- Well, to be sure, it is beypnd bßlief ; there they go agaift, 
ha, ha, ha! they cannot get away fron» it ; look at them all with their 
yellpw cracked faces, now the lacker is half on, half off. r 

«Husb, my fjeajr Mrs. NevijUe, do in>t b$have so Ul," replied Bfi*. 
Alfampnjl; "rfpember all trutbs will not do at all twnes$ reaHy you 
\y'iU get xn,e into a scrape if you make me a party cöncerned in 
these dreadfui ana^hemas that you are dealing out right and left." 

" Well, tp be $ure, tfcat i$ eharming,! I fcke yöur pretending to 
J>e %frai^ pf the trutli. You \qbo nev^r tojd a lio in your lifc to 
plea#e man, woman, orclüld; and wbo have as often displeas^ 
as pleased, by saying the most literal thiags in the most oomioal 
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" Well, well, may be so, but all truths must not be spoken at all 

times." l _ 

" Oh ! I cannot wait for time. Wben a thing comes into my 
head, out it pops ; and, by the way, what is become of Lord Mow- 
bray?" 

" Gone off with one of the sky-rockets, depend upon it," replied 



: 
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Mr. Altamont, "that's his way ; and really, considering how very 
ill Lady Emily looks, I really think, my dear Mrs. Neville, you had 
better follow his example ; we are the last in the circle, and if you 
make haste, your carriage will be the first up." 

" Well, to be sure, that will be charming; I bäte waiting. Come 
along, Lady Emily. — Poor child ! she does look tired ; let us make 
haste; Ilove to be quick; there's not a moment to be lost, — and 
away she went, heedless of all obstacles. 

" Permit me, Lady Emily," said Mr. Altamont, giving his arm to 
her; when just as they arrived at the carriage-door, Lord Mowbray 
was waiting apparently to see them, for the instant they appeared, 
he came up to Lady Emily, and asked her permission to visit her 
next day. 

" I am sure my uncle will be happy to see you," was her reply. 

"Come along, child," cried Mrs. Neville ; " do not stand talking 
there, my Lord Mowbray ; I say, come into the carriage, we will 
set you home ; and Mr. Altamont, we shall be all the better for 
your Company ; well, to be sure, I hate to be let down all of a 
sudden from the noise and crowd to a dead silence; it always makes 
me melancholy." 

The gentleman accepted the invitation ; and Mr. Altamont ob- 
served that Lady Emily's roses had bloomed again with the blush- 
ing of the morning. " There is something very refreshing," she 1 
said, " in the pure air, after all the heat and smoke we have been 
breathing, which cannot fail of doing one good." 

" Why, yes," rejoined Mr. Altamont, " I have a very doubtful 
opinion of any young lady who does not hau Natu re and daylight 
with renewed delight after a night of dissipation. However, I be- 
lieve all natural feelings get comfortably obtuse after a few London 
campaigns ; but that is not your case yet, Lady Emily." 

" No," she replied, " and I trust it never will be. At all events, 

I am sure you must have a decidedly good opinion of me at present, 

foj» I can very truly declare I am happier at this moment than I was 

durmg the whole evening." 

She feit her eyes involuntatity allraete^ Vj ftay&fc äW cs^&vte 
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companion, which were riveted on her, as she uttered these words ; 

and she could not be ignorant of the language they spoke. A happy 

consciousness of reciprocity of sentiment supplied bolh with matter 

for silent but delightful thought, and scarcely were they sensible of 

tbe many good jokes of Mr. Altamont, and the observations of Mrs. 

Neville; so sweet, yet so confused a Sensation of undefined and 

undefinable interest floated through (heir being ; nor was it tili Lady 

Emily found herseif in her room, that the sun shining brightly on 

adead wall, and the noise of the early cries in the street, brought 

down her thoughts to that matter-of-fact state, which reverted to 

all the painful and incomprehensible events of the evening, from 

which, fatigued and worn out, she was glad to take refuge in sleep. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Man's love is of man's life a thiog apart ; 

Tis woman's whole existence; man may ränge 

The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart, 

Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange, 

Pride, fame, ambition to fill up his heart ; 

And few there are whom these can not estrange : 

Men have all these resources, we but one ; 

To love again, and be ngaln undone. Byron. 

From the time that Lord Mowbray first made Mr. Altamont ac- 
quainted with his intiinacy with the Rosalinda, the latter had taken 
that communication seriously to heart. As a really good and high 
principled man, he feit alarmed for the dignity of his friend, and was 
touched by the conduct and character, however faulty and errro- 
neous, of the unhappy Italian. To the wisest head Mr. Altamont 
united the tenderest heart ; and he was altogether more completely 
engrossed by this story than he cared to allow. There was a person, 
indeed, who was so entirely identified with himself in every feeling 
of his being, so worthy of his confidence, that, for her, he could not 
have a secret. This person was his wife. On the present occasion, 
as on all others, they mutually consulted and commented upon what 
was best to be done for their young friend's honour and happiness ; 
at the same time, no harsh or prejudiced sentiments were uttered 
against the interesting but imprudent individual, who, in forgetting 
what was due to herseif as a woman and a responsible being en- 
dowed with reason, had by a misplaped de\ot\oi^ ^V>säfc*^& w*- 
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neously indulged, is but a wretched idolatl'y, löst her hdpplness and '■! 
endangered lhat of (he person to whom öhe sacrificed her öwn. r 

Mr. and Mrs. Altamont, while they sougbt to find öut xvhät coiild M 
best extricate Lord Mowbray from an entanglement in ifrhich bis m 
affections did not appear sufficiently involved to afford an excuse for *■ 
makidg Rosalinda his wife, forgot not the eompassioü due to a Wo- l! 
man who loved him with that entire self-abandonmfcnt öf tohich r 
women are alone capable. a 

At ßrst, Mr. Altamont had thought (perhaps he had wished) to * 
find that she was an interested, desigfcing person ; but the greater ! 
pains he took to sift her motives, and the more he observed her nar- • 
rowly, the less he believed this; and he had himself too much truth - 
of character, too much nobility of soul, to avail himself of such 
commonplace unjust abuse, in order to detach Lord Mowbray en- 
tirely from her. But Mrs. Altamont, with that fine tact whieh belongs 
only to her sex, and with that quick and keen perception which - 
supplies the place of more extensive khowledge of the world, which 
the opportunities of men afford to their stronger minds, had seen at 
a glance that the danger of Lord Mowbray's marrying Rosalinda no 
longer existed. "Trust me," she said, "if ever I krtew what love 
meant, and that I do know it, you at least will not deny, — Lord 
Mowbray's heart is for ever engaged. Lady Emily Lorimer will be 
his bride, or bride will he never take. I conceive, therefore, lhat 
it is not of him we need think ; but however romantic or foolish you 
may accuse me of beiug, my heart, I confess it, bleeds for thät ün- 
happy mistaken woman* who has made wreck of her own felicity foy 
givlng the reins to an unrequited passion. If there is ä sörrow lipon 
earth which I commiserate, it iö a woman's unrequited love. Thihk 
what conflicts must have been hers, ere she yielded to the slavery; 
what tortures of shame, of pride, and remorse ! Whatevet* exalta- 
tion of Imagination may, at timfcs, make her glory in her debase- 
ment, there are others when she must be bowed and crushed betieath 
the weight of a self-oontemning spirit. Delicacy and pride, the 
inherent principles of a woman's nature, are never violated with 
impunity. Poor, poor, Rosalinda ! what will become of her?'* 

" Well, well, I feel for her too," replied the kind Mr. Altamont, 

with a tear trembling in his eye : " but charity begins at home ; and 

our friend Lord Mowbray's honour and dignity must fitet be thought 

of ; and if indeed he is, as you suppose, attached seriously to Lady 

EmWy Lorimer, the very best thing he can do is to marry her a$ 

ßooa as possible." 
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" Ah i you men," »igfcd Mrs. Altamoat, " bow Utile do yo& tbink 
on the crushed and humbled heart, when the voi$e of Situation and 
ftrcemstanres demands yoiir attention 1" 

" Come, oowe, Fanny, tbis to me — I will not allow you to talk 
so." And the soft reproaches that ensued were made amends for, 
ky the still softer pressure to the heart of wedded love. 

Shortly after this conversation, a notice was put in the public pa- 
pm* that, owing to Indisposition, the Rosalinda had withdrawn her 
eagagement from the stage, and forfeited her salary. What was 
to be done? was the ill-fated Italian to die in a stränge laud un- 
aided ? No 1 Mr. Aliamont, not iess prompt in decision thaa 
dear-sighted in counse), determined to seek her out, engage her 
confidence, and if he found her worthy of consolation and assist- 
surce, to afFord it to her by every means in his power. He was 
wtrmly seoonded in this resolve by his wife, who with those tender 
feelings so pequliarly her own, urged the fulfilment of this kiud 
tetermiöation with tbe sincerest interest. 

After some t trouble , Mr. Altamoat disoovered Rosalinda in an 
obscure lodging in Pimlico. The late beautiful creature, the ad- 
mired of the multitude, was now a lone forsaken being, faded in 
beauty, evidently in reduoed eircumstances, and in the rapid and un- 
timely decline of health and strength. There was a simplicity in 
the dignity of Rosalinda' s reception of him, which belongs in a pe- 
culiar mann er to Italian women. With none of those factitious 
elegancies that oharacterize the French, nor the studied fascination 
practised by some other nations, they eertainly possess a grace in 
their abandonment to Nature whieh supersedes all other feminine 
enchantment. It is tbe diflference between a Grecian etatue and an 
opera dancer; tbe drapery of an antique to the trimming of a 
milliner. 

Tbk failed not to produce its effeet upon Mr. AUamont; and in 
some degree it aba&bed him. Conscious, however, of the integrjty 
of his purpose, he ventured, after some apology, to bint that be was 
acquainted in. part with her history; and that he feared from the 
circumstance mentioned in the populär newspapers of the day, that 
»he might be redueed to require the assistance of a friend ; and 
then he volunteerad to bepome that friend in a tone and manner 
vhioh could leave no doubt of bis sincerity and no suspicion of his 
motive. 

Rotiäliada, with perfect frankness, acknowledged her gratitqde at 
Unding such m anespected Messing a& ^s^vn^^^^^^^^ 1 
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hour of need, and while she declined all pecuniary assistance, grate- ■« 
fully accepted bis proffered friendship. im 

Every time Mr. Altamont was in her society, he became more ia 
and more interested in her, and was mournfiilly convinced that he m 
had no cause for apprehension as to the result of her infiuence e 
over Lord Mowbray, since it was evident that a rapid decline was m 
bearing Rosalinda quickly beyond this world's cares. — The con- a 
viction he feit of her 'purity of mind, notwithstanding her aberration ^ 
from those rules of conduct which no woman can overpass or con- a 
temn without paying the price of lost happiness for their error, - 
made him at length determine to take his wife to see her, and he 1 
could give no greater proof of the deep Impression of interest with , 
which she had inspired him. , 

The lonely and unhappy Italian seemed to revive under the 
consciousness of not being deerned unworthy of the attention of the , 
good and pure of her own sex; for even those who haye lost all 
title to such society, feel the bitterness of the pang which makes 5 
them tacitly acknowledge the justice of that sentence which deprives , 
them of such association. 

As Rosalinda's strength daily decreased, and she became aware , 
herseif that she could not long survive the rapid progress of her a 
malady, she said one day to Mrs. Altamont — " Before I die, I must a 
see Lord Mowbray once again." It was a sudden burst of feeling j 
which made her utter these words, and having broken the seal which m 
hitherto closed her ups in silence, she found a solace in frequently, w 
addressing her indulgent auditress on this theme, the engrossing a 
object of her whole unhappy existence. At various intervals, stimu- • 
lated by sudden impulses of feeling, Rosalinda laid open by degrees g 
her whole life to Mrs. Altamont ; — had these detached fragments £ 
been embodied in a continued narrative, they would have told the m 
following story: — After having confessed that sudden attachment 
to Lord Mowbray, the particulars of which have already been de- g 
tailed, she declared that from the time she had become convinced i 
he did not love her, — for " I call not by that name," she said, "the 
gentle and kindly sentiment with which he requited my devotion to 
him, — I formed but one plan, I looked forwärd but to one goal — it 
is that which I am now about to see realized, an early death! But 
I resolved that durtng the time I sojourned upon earth I would 
always follow him wherever he went, breathe the san^e air, tread 
the same soil, and occasionally gaze upon those features which had 
been 00 fatal to me. For Üii^ so\e ^uv^o^ \ HVo^^d Vum to Eng- 
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land — for none other. I had no hope of being united to him. I 
woold not have becoiue his wife, convinced as I was, that com- 
passion alone, and not love, would have obtained for me that boon. 
I had not been long in England, however, when I found my pecu- 
«iary resources were at an end. The distant relations to whom, by 
the terms on which I held them, my estates became forfeit so soon 
asl should live beyond a stipulated time out of Italy, took speedy ad- 
vanlage of the circumstance; stopped my rents, laid claim to my 
palaces and domains, and I found myself in a stränge land, without 
even a Single friend, on the eve of utter destitution. What could I 
4o? to whom could I apply ? to Lord Mowbray ? ah! no, — sooner 
die than make known my Situation to him ; that he should guess I had 
followed him, I would bear; but that he should think I was per- 
secuting him by my presence, sueing to him for subsistence, — no, 
Rosalinda was not made for that. 

" I thougbt tben, for the first time, of the value of the talent with 
which nature and my native soil had endowed me, and offered my- 
self as Prima Donna for the Opera House. My skill was approved, 
my voice commended ; and I entered upon my new career with a 
feeling of proud independence, that those only can know, who, 
born to luxury and splendour, find themselves unexpectedly called 
upon to derive from their own exertions and self-resources those 
eomforts and accessories to mere existence which, perhaps, are 
never known to be luxuries, or are never duly tasted as such, tili we 
have feit what it is to lose them, or to purchase them by our own 
personal exertions. So long as my health was unimpaired, I fainted 
not under my lot, but gloried in it. I received a large salary. It 
sufficed me amply in the way in which 1 lived, and the Situation I 
had chosen to fill was less painful to me than I had anticipated ; for, 
knowing no one, and being unknown, I thougbt only of gaining the 
approbation of the public in my capacity of singer, and was totally 
reckless of the varioiis eonjectures fornled in respect to me. Often, 
when on the stage, the thought of one being alone inspired me; and 
I was so totally abstracted, though in presence of an immense mul- 
titude, that his image only appeared to fill the theatre; for him 
1 sang, for him I feit, for him 1 poured forth my whole soul, and the 
people wondered — änd whilei was actingMedea, some of them said, 
* She is, or must have been, truly mad,' and they were right — if 
love be madness. But I knew I had only feit what I expressed, and 
that I had not acted well, but suffered iateneely — not thought of 
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cfbtaiifag appfeuee, bot of giting ultemate ta tW sentinient* wbieh 
were censuming me. 

11 Wheo the Opera elosed for the seastnf, I learnt where Lard 
MftWbray resided, and to tkat neighbourhood I followed. 1 Itved 
dbsetirely ; no one thougbt of inquiring wbo I was, and all I wishtft 
Wä» ffora time td time to see bim ff» he passed my coltage wind** 
Of g*ve ordere ta bis work people. In tht anguieh of tbia joy, I 
Rted — I nevcr attempted awy emptoyinent — 1 never opened a book, 
Wbat Was all 1 bad onee taken delighl in now te me? Mq«€ was 
cf issondnce ; poetry , tästeless ; tbe long long days sncoeeded ta caob 
ö*her in dread monotony ; tbeir sum was compuled onty by the fotf 
brief moments when I beheld bim ; and tbese raomenta I notohel 
oh a Willow bougb, whieh I kept for tbat purpose ; it Was at oned 
my calendar and my emblem — a broken saplas» brauch, tora from 
its native stem, marked with love'g destru&ive seal, * Wortbta*, 
useless, melancholy tbing. 

" When Lord Mowbray quitted bi» eastle, be Wen* to Moütgo- 
afrery Hall, and I still followed. Tbe report of the tra»scende»i 
beauty of the Lady Loritners reachcd eVen me 9 and tbe prescieoee 
of passlon told me, tbat one of them Was destined to beoorae hg 
bride. I eannot say why tfais belief should haye added rauch to raj 
wreicbedness* for I had long before resigned every bope$ yet at tb» 
tionvietion, the fever tbat was oonsuming me, hurst witb fresh fury 
in my veins, and I knew lhat death would, ere long, end my suflfer- 
ibgs. I became more impatient tban ever to see Lord Mowbray a£ 
frequently as possible ; yet to do so, was infinitely more difficull tbaa 
it had been at Mowbray Castle, as he seldom left tbe precinöU of the 
Park ; and without being recognised I oould not easily iadnlge my 
longldg eyes with the only sight thfcy wished to see. 

" One day, as I was sauntering about in a lane, and devisisg 
Bdeaits to gratify the desire I feit only to behold him at a distanoe, I 
lüet sörae gipste», whom I immediately recognised as such from tbeir 
fesemblance to some of their oaste whom I had seen in my own 
cöüütry. One girl of the name of Lushee particularly attracted me, 
for she read my fortune in my face, and told m« I should die for 
love. I was grateful for the prophecy, and in return I gave her 
raoney. She asked me if there was any thing she could do for me* 
I told her she could serve me matermlly, by letting me disguise 
myself as one of her trlbe, and take me to the Hall, so tbat I oould 
eee the persotts Hving thfcife witfeout being seto* Lushee cast her 
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gHtifrtflg fcyea aböüt* ad if In seäteh of the toeans tö comply With my 
reqüestt ^nd tbett promised to come to (he cottage where I lived, and 
give tne an answer. 

u One night, she told diu shö cbuld fulfil my blddlng, and I had 

«ly to follow her in silence. I did so. We reaehed the park of 

Moatgomery Hall. Lushee! applied a key to one of the gates; It 

openedf and admitted us; and she led rae to the walls of the house. 

The thutters of the Windows of one of thfe Apartments were opeti. 

Ltttfcee jumped upon a ledge that jutted out a few i'eet from the 

(round, and, looking in at that Window, bcckoned to me to do the 

»me. I did so, and beheld Lord Mowbray and another gentletnan : 

■**for Mar an hour, I gaaed at him. I could see the varying expres- 

aon of his countenanee, and fevery now and then I could catch the 

«eahing of what his companion was saying to him. I sat absorbed 

» ihe contemplation of that counlenance whose every turn and ex- 

pretekm 1 had so dftön watched, and I fancied l could trace a feeling 

äepiuted on his featüfös sinYilar to that which I had seen when we 

Hat at Naples for the lagt tltti& A paüg of self-reproach contractcd 

Im brow, and the melaöoholy half smile that played arouad his Ups, 

seemed to imply that even Iri his mirtli there Was sadness. It was 

thus, at least, I interprcted the meaning of his look; when suddenly 

the violent ejaculation of the gentleman who was talking to him 

startled Lushee, and she üttörfcd a slight shriek; at the same instant 

he turned round, and, seizing one of the candlesticks, hurled it fu- 

riously at the windöw at which We Were placed. Lushee dropped 

down to the ground with the quickness oflightning, and evaded the 

broken gkss; and as the roöm Was now in obscurity, she tnrhed a 

lantern she held füll upon thetti, and beheld the gentleman, who had 

just committed the viölenoe, Hinging about the furniture in a Pürioüs 

manner* right and left, which seemed to her so ridiculous that she 

laughed hearlily, and the more she laüghed, the more enraged he 

beeame. I entreated her to eease; and, to avoid detectioft, I took 

her by the arm, and we ran aWay as fast as we could. 

« Often and often did I rcpeat these nocturnal Visits ; bnt after- 
wards I went alone, for I dared not trust the mirthful and mischie- 
vous Lushee. One other time, however, I had recourse to her for 
aasisftance. As I had learnt from her that Lord Mowbray was posi- 
tively to raarry one of the Lady Lorimers, I had an invincible longing 
to behold them ; and Lushee, ever delighted to have an opportuiiity of 
exerciamg her ingenuity, soon gave me noticc that she had obtained 
meaüs ; tbrough the servanis, to effect th\s. \l w& * ^«^t?^^^< 
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I confess; it was a restless desire to identify myaelf with $11 that in- 
terested him even in the most painful and perhaps humiliating of all 
circumstaaces, that of forming an interest in and for (he person from 
wbose beart I was for ever to be banished. 

" O ! you — and all such as you, Mrs. Altamont, who, in the 
blessed bands of rautual and honourable love, see vour dutiesand 
your affections Walking on in the same undivided path, pky the 
wretchcd of your sex, who devote themselves to a man without the 
hope of a return of love ; who voluntarily sacrifice themselves to a 
shrine, wbose votive oflerings are tears and pangs which bear them 
iinally to dishonour or the grave. But 1 linger, and please 
myself by dwelling on feelings which you cannot understand ; for 
the same principle of love makes me find a sort of delight in my 
torture. 1 will hasten to the end of my disastrous history. I beheld 
the fortunate woman destined to be the bride of Mowbray. Lusbee 
took me even into the bed-room of the beautiful sisters ; but they 
awoke, and were terrified, supposing they saw something super- 
natural, and we fled, with difficulty escaping detection. From 
this time I never repeated these wild and useless visits. 1 even 
quitted the neighbourhood, for I dared not trust myself longer inils 
precincts. 

" I had now but one wish left, and kind Providence seemed to 
listen to my prayers. To appear in public — to exert my talents, 
was no longer possible to me. I resigned my engagement at the 
theatre, and with it the means almost of subsistence, for my 
remittances from abroad were irregularly paid, and were reduced 
to a sum wholly inadequate to the expenses of a sojourn in this 
country. Still 1 determined to die here, thatmy ashes might mingle 
in the soil which, as Lord Mowbray's country — 

" You know the rest — you have soothed the latter moments of 
my days — for ever blessed may you be for having come to the aid 
of one, who was neglected, scorned, forlorn, and vilified ; yes, my 
dear friends, you will be repaid for your generous kindness. 
To Lord Mowbray convey my last message, of never- failing love; 
I exonerate him from all design whatever to have brought me to 
this end ; he meant nothing serious, nothing beyond admiration and 
kindness; but, oh! lex your sex beware, my revered Mr. Altamonl, 
of that indulgence in the vanity of receiving the hömage of ours, 
which in the world is esteemed at most a venial trespass, but which 
is pften productive of indescribable wretchedness. Yet say not 
this to Lord Mowfrray-, s&y oiöy \WV\ ä\^lIo\\ön^ oibvoai," 
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' 9fr. and Mrs. Altamont received her confidence with all the lender 
coocern it merited ; and they yielded to Rosalinda's last expressed 
wish of seeing Lord Mowbray once more before she died. For tfais 
parpose, Mr. Altamont set forth from Pimlico, with an^aching heart, 
to seek his friend. 

On the morning aller the ball, at Roehampton, Lord Mowbray 
was indulging in the hope to which theprevious evening's occurrences 
had given birth, and had almost screwed his courageto the sticking 
place, after having lulled certaiii remorse of conscience to rest: he 
was preparing to declare himself in due form to Lady Emily, when 
his servant announced Mr. Altamont. It requited all Lord Möw- 
bray's self-command to prevent the peevish noiat home front beiog 
uttered in the face of bis friend. 

Mr. Altamont entered the roorti at the same moment, and mistak- 

iog the sudden action of Lord Mowbray's darting to the door, for ä 

kindly greeting, cordially seized hold of this hand. The action so 

little cörresponded with Lord Mowbray's present feelings, that he 

■I could not conceal the awkwardness he feit. " You were going out, 

°l my dear Lord; at another time I should have apologised for my 

*| intrusion, and häve taken the more thanhint which is conveyed ib 

I the expression of your countenance; but as it is, allow me to say I 

I must detain you. I have a long and sotnewjbät sad story to teil, but 

nevertheless it must be told; and, after what I observed last night, 

it is perhaps the very moment when it had best be told : 

' It 's good to be merry and wise ; 
It 's good to be just and true ; 
It 's good to be off wi* the anld love, 
Before ye be on wi' the new.' 

Now it is of this I am come to talk to you: poor Rosalinda is 
dying!" 

Lord Mowbray turned pale. " Rosalinda dying ! — teil me not so. 
Let me go instaütly to her." 

11 Be collected, my dear Lord; do not hurry into het presenc& 
tili she is prepared to see yöu. fivery necessary aid her present 
exigencies require, has beeh procured for her : there is no need lor 
this sudden ebullition of feeling; but there was great need of some 
recollection of what was due to a woman, who in the hour of her 
prösperity had säcrificed evcry thing to you." 

44 Altamont, I can bear a great deal from you,*' said Lord Mow- 
bray rising; " but this I cannot endure. You take advantage of a 
confidence J reposed in you to upbrald me u\v\o&\Vj. T?w^ , Wn^t»> 
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I to ktia]* (hat Roealiada was reduced to peyarty fc&d distress? Were 
ypu not the first to counael nie tp avoid harf dM ypu pot fraqaently 
4#d forcibly rgpresent to mo how pnfittipg it VW tbat I shppld po* 
foiie aa mümacy with a persoa top gQod fc> he sacrlftced ta a mere 
fancy, yet wholly unfitting to become my wife? and if ig follpwiag 
yiHir advipe and losiog sigbt pf her, I hava biß* Jöft m» teial igno- 
ranca of her dißtr^s, do I dqserve so aevar? a f ebttkp?" 

" Wbat, ig it pofisiblß tbat tbe Rosalinda hai Mver applied to you 
.for assUtßaoe, payer mada kpown bar pitiablft oppdUiOa to yau? n 

MiSeverl"— 

* Na, I knaw ßbe hag not ; fori bave becftnt* acoidejaially iaUmtfe 
witb hnri aad ghe hat» /Confided her secret to Mft I aply aske4 tbe 
question to bring more forciblyhomp to ypu j&0 p&gnmmitj of b^r 

#>*dact. $he is^ I mußt say it, a very «xfwprdiAaFy persop; and 
*ny beart ig truly tpgcbed ather piisfortpms; faptlfeay ara fast draw- 
frgto a ajpirc; sh$ ha$ tyU afp\fhflMrs }p ftU probabilHy to \m ; 

ylcld tp ber M wisbi **»<* sppn wüh me tQ»p b** pwae »or« ffl* 

»bl la*v«s tbig ^pfld and it* sorrävysr 

Lorid Mowbray p^gsed jm arpi thrppgb Mft AJty*np»ft* apd w^k- 
,ppt »ti^ripg a wp^4 wa|ke£ aw# y -vife hm Jt pwat b*PWM<Mhät 
Jtb* sacrifipe pf a pr? sept dß$ire ft fa f^ßbn^ptpf ^ <Ipty pf grafr 
4ude ww * §#crificej hut ätijl fr* wp^W h$W3 Ipatb^h^pjf ca*W 
he b**Ye *#<$ othßrwi$e. Ney^rtbele^s, the icJafc thpt l#4y Kmily 
was expectiflg feiip, perh^s blammg h W fog <>PM**W{5 *fe>f ^ 
eventsofthe preceding evening; accusing him, itmigbt be, ofcon- 
duct of the very same nature whicli h6 h^d already practised in bis 
intercourse with anothar, was an idaa whiahalittäst distracted him. 

r 

When he entered the hütnble lodging in frhich Rosalinda resided, 
J?e ppes^ bi» b$pd pp h^ fprfb^d^ gf^f e# ^ bp p?nrnw^ 
inaudibly — " Is this an abode for her who dwelt in palaces ?— wbere 
«re ber prapge gar4«?s, J^r ^nntains ? ;^r fowmi kf* nvwwus 
train of attendants and adorers?" And Ü^u bf $Q$kp $°P4&$ 

#aid,— "is ^W»P ^fWs?" « ; 

'. 4 Ay,^crie^ Mc Altanjioat; ^and^ a ^ fort)jnfttje ppQpt for haf tbftt 

^b«is copfß jLo /ä,i>. I wUh ypu b^4 s^W tJtlf) wrfttcha4AW f^W 
ijvbich it p|$a?p4 Pra^deac? thftt it ^fflW ^ b^W pjy ^ fe>|^ 

Mr. Altamont then related all that b«S JöPftw ftf .b#! WW e Um^ üma, 
_a^d of hjs wife'g friendly apd evea tep4fr int^r^ in h^r, tili Lord 
•Mowbray's whple spul was rackp^ with rppjprsa {ind apguish. A 
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feraacfe tbat wfaen Rosaliada w«* & prospwty Md Jiyjngin a g*«itry 
vfaeoe abfe *ra6 bonottredand ioved, be b*d basked 4« fhrmaKhittr 
h | ef her 4e&iny \ be bad eojeyed the gratifieatioa ßi bcr eaftety , iW 
x I *metbiBg of a tenderer «atune atafe over bi$ tauig» päd Jft *«# j*at 
I täl be 4*tte to Eng faad aod reqpUected tfcat he arigbt forgft» ia tfe* 
isdulfeejace, bis staüo* iu Eagbsh lifo, bis adv*at3gee ia jr**k and 
miety, tbat be wUbdrew frafia her preseaoe eatineiy ; th# jie a$ r 
toaged feiraa&Jf totally ir<w ber acquamtaace, a*4 had mwc ***» 
kr bat to fly from hier as thoagb she bad beeq £ pepUfapp*s a*d 
vaatg&ater pestiJenoe eaü 4her$ be ihaa thesecnejt segae <tf baviag 
wrongtd a belptoss, defenceless, devoted wonaa& ) 

In vai» Leird Mowbray laid u the Jbgtteriag upction Jp bf9«e*|l r 

tkat be had aever sought ber love^ aöd jthat apcident had torought 

lern togetber ; tbat sbe ©ourted him ia a way imposaible to Wüth- 

stand ; that he had ever honoured and respected her. Still, $tiUL 

le fett be «night never to have aHowed a# appe*raaeie et atlach- 

aeni on bis part to lead her anfto aa Hluaioa *o faul to her potee : 

that which was ptay to bua was death to her. He ackoowfedged 

^| dl ibi* miw, witen it was teo labe, aori jmid tbe $rtoe*f avtsr with a 

bitter paag. 

Rasaüada'a deatfa-bed was a aeeae of deep aad irappessbfe awe<; 

f | but k was cakn and resigned. She took Leave of Lord MjowWa,y & 

a friend, bat never reproeehed or «pbraided him. Sbe aseptoed W 

early death to the climate, and to too mach ejtertKm; *a4, rnihfe 

wärmest terms of gfatkade, she aekaowtadged her Obligation te Mr. 

atid Mrs. Altamoat. Wbeu LordMowbray w*s oyeixxwe wtthgfief 

and yielded to a burtt of «orcow wl&h xould not be s*ppi*taed, 

»he besought bim t-o let their last meetiag, like theirfirst, b«ow of 

bngbtness. u DeUio of me" sjbe ^aid, addreasing him, <' ««ly a 

l^artle and seit neHteoabranoe. I wo«4d aeft have any bar$h or bitte 

tbought mmgte im Ihe röcolkcfton yoa may cberishot m&' Her 

final adieus were equally calra, touching, aöd digaified ; and ab^ 

lhen composed her mind to those great duties which alone can 

bring peace at the last. 

Lord Mowbray and Mrs. Altaraont were in the house tili Hosa- 
linda's soul had fled ; and then Lord Mowbray gave unrestramed 
course to his feelings. He ordered every respect to be paid to the 
remains of one who had been so truly dovoted to him ; and, hastily 
leaving London, he retired to Mowbray Castle, where he saw no 
one, and passed the winter in solitude and sorrow. When the 
recollection of Lady Emily, and of hisown apparently cruel rudenesa 
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Arabella — ' Whcn all this is over we shall manage well enough ; bat it must be con- 
fessed this is mighty tiresome. — Did yoo ever — — ?' 

"Atlength it was over, and the bride and bridegroom having cbanged their 
dress, and taken a formal leave of the Company, departed for their villa at Rich- 
mond. Sbortly after, the restf of the eorapariy dfsj/ersed ; and it was a relief to me 
when I fonnd myself once more alone with my uncle. There had been a sort of 
condescending affability displayedon the part of the Dtike of Godolphin to my 
uncle, which I feit must bVpamfuf tb'nlm ; 'and äs we 'drove'from the door, hesaid 
to me, closing bis eyes'as you know is his wönt when any thing agitates him with 
pain or pleasure— i» 4 1 have ttonenow with IhlsWIefirce TOrevw.* — 'What, my 
dear uncle,' I ventured to'stfy, l attht>\fgh *a WferentÜl respeit made me put tbe 
question timidry, *wb'it : db "yoür VöroY imply ?'—• ' öh, nothing, my dearest and 
best, but that I shall henceforward Ute to'myseif, andto her Vho is so truly my 
own child in heart, that'I ftel'tieVfb be a^ffifÄysetf ; f mit Ine world, the he- 
terogeneotls mäss üf the heärtless and 1 the Väin who fyürsue the things of this life as 
though they could last for ever ; of these, my Emily-, and all such as these. I have 
taken iHy nWadfeu.' '-Deärttt üncTe,' f sMid/'TÖuniafe'me melanclioly— not 
that I lament the£atetie*ora towfi4lfe, fc^Idän^Ka^ftrWy Vtietfer ßuVl'fc- 
ment to see that your former cheerfulness iras femtien^yotr: talgtit'I r WöWeÄt8re 
to a«k the cause ? not from curiosity butfrom heartfelt interest.' «■ You ifeMtfWb ÄD J 
thing, my 'Emily ; butthe seat of my sorrow lies too deep for removal. Two things 
alone remain for me : religious resignation and the grave. They may and «ftitftring 
peace; but joy on earth is not to be my portion more.' * Dear, dear unele, *y 
not so, l I beseech you,' — and I burst into tears. He rejoined, 'Well, mybest 
comforter, my cartbly treasure, you are still left me. I ought to be gratefaL 
Emily,' tie coritinued, * I Charge you never let us renew this conversation.' He 
pronounced these last words so solemnly, that my blood seemed to run eold. 

" There is ifien a subject on which we are never to touch/a bound we are never 
to overpass, a bärfier to free communication. What a change doestbis fatal Pro- 
hibition not' produce in my reiation with my ever honoured uncle! And ob! 
Älpinia, if you knew all I have heard, you would pity me; but to no human being 
cän I mention this terribie secret. I am strong in the confidence that the^dark 
innendo which [met my ear is a false and base aspersion; but'I have toomuth 
reason to believe it is not unknown to my uncle, and it is undermhaijig thetory 
Springs of bis existence. Why does he not shake it off at once ? why does heHot 
disperse the pestilential vapour which poisons his eiistence? But eaougb-Hbo 
much ; Älpinia, my heart is overcharged, or Jshould not have aHowechmyselfto 
express my feelings ; I know it is my duty to suffer in silence. 

" Two days after Erances's wedding, my uncle asked me to walk dut-withhim; 
1 obeyed with alacrity. This request brought back the' remembrance' oMbrtner 
days ; we walked on in silence through the streets — a silence I *was notindinedf to 
break, as there was something in my uncle's manaer whidr'pf eveiitdd my 4$ng 
him any questions ; at length I ventured ta say, * My dear Sir, f I am MrVvfNiid 
you will be fatigued.'— ' We have not far to go now/was bis rerty t'and wereached 
Westminster Bridge. Herehecalled to a waterraah, attd having'prdcüreddblÄt, 
we stepped into it. Thebusy Thames, the noise of thetown, ändtheitiftetoft« 
of tbnse who were plying their various craft on the river— the* döiKiebf Sw Faul's 
dimly seen in the distance, and the nearerspiresof Westmlrtster iftbey; cVWWda 
medley of thoughts and feelings which were not in un.ison with th£ interest that ab- 
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ki^A %e. I ^wifeheti I nad hever seefi tlfofce 'sfglrts, ör heard Xho\& sounds. f 
«tötäi to t&foiecfc ati tWSt 1 Tiad fevefr kfcöwft of päfh or troufofe witb them, and ttrey 
ere distastefal to me. As I sat in the boat, thus !oÄ in a vatiety of sensations fty 
f totfäfe'* %fcfe. fce'too* tty ***&• fcfta m&, 'ftow, deatest Emily, otide more 
IfeÄ «fe V*A ttettoe frVeVotiaWt. Vtfn ate ^ottg wÄ& m tf£ed taan tö * fflfe of 
äo&on, ifofi, Halfen tSAtraiteA wftÄ tottr IföÄ ^etfsfrefcc%, ttäfflfyatttlto Wrd^ 
Ö$. YtfA ttrat yfet tiVöM Ms ; ftta rtiay tbfrtraifc to dwfcll to foe Mishine nfprbs- 
W$ rftfd ftfö fa^ of minr* ; Wrt rt $6% fotföw my foVrtnM, ftu Vifl, eveii ?otmi 
tid lövety fcfc VöHi äötfe, frriNftfy Ife torgtöten-, tfäfd fflaV sftemi täe ftower of yom- tdütn 
todtfceä. tn Mtfdtiift tn'e deümttffc däys 'of yMr tiA unfcte, }Yra raay, ftnd prö- 
Aiy wHl, htite an ttöe a'dVamagfes of Wüttaty ^ds^ilV toi fconstdeTätfon whtch i 
öferelft iriöcTe of fcxßfötocfc näght secWre yöu. I am sätofo, 1 fear, flk ällöwing 
Pi td tti&e tiits %tfcHficfe ; aM & teast l mtist ofoce mc*e rtetfreserit to Von, ra true 
fötoirifc, Hfrfc fcttfore W tn'e fchotee you iiave mäde;* 

**Öb W*M ftkd, miÄuptinfc Mm, v *6 m*, I Ifcstftfchyto; w%ri£ mfelty 
sopposing for a moment that any thing can make me desert you. The mor6 
w¥et<&ed, ftffc möte rorsaken you äte by fee World, tfre tnbre 1 wm etffreavour to 
Äfte *yßÄ fefgelt sucn fr miworlhy wtfrid, atad s%ch «fodeSerVed ^öVrbW ; atd i taft 
ö^t^iriiiAt «Süfrcföti, that in hMngirith ^tmäet any Wrctrtftstaiices, \ am fut- 
fiüing ttteiiaturältmjptÄseofmy heart; whereas, away from you, nothing cöutd 
make me happy.' — ' You will not go,' rejoined my uncle, ' to an elegant retire- 
ment, wbere bodks apd fföwers, and tbe mental iuxuries of üfe, create a never- 
failing spring of enjoyment to minds sucb as yours, trained by babit as well as taste 
to derive pleasure from tbe resources tbey affbrd ; but you will live in a babitation 
ievoid of outward charm, where tbe bare necessaries of life are maintained by fru- 
gal economy, and wbere the occupation of the mind is merely how tö exist. \Ve are 
not aboüt to live in any region of romantic beauty, where tbe fancy is excited by 
»cenery or romance so as tomake it forgetprivation, or delight in solitude; but we 
goto the piain monotony ot an English country habitation, devoid of those Iuxuries 
which haVe become by use mere necessaries, to the presence of which you are un- 
conscious, but to whose absence you will be painfully alive ; and to the tarne aspect 
of common nature in her least beautiful garb. Can you endure tbis weighty pres- 
sure of existence? Öh ! my Emily, look weft at the contrast. With your sister, 
wealtb an<i pleasure will Surround you ; tbe persons you will see are of a rank and 
Situation in life suitable to your bwn ; some one among the number may even be 
worthy of you, and you will have a fair opportunity of making such an alliance as 
will secure these advantages to you for life. Pause and reflect, 1 entreat you, on 
this alternative ; — can you forego these advantages, and embrace these certain 
bardships, with all their future contingencies of privation.' 

" With alacrity and cheerfulness did I reply, * Sfnce I am to exist with you and 
for you, indeed, my dearest uncle, you know not the boundless satisfaction I feel, 
in tbinking tbat at last I sball be useful to you. Ät last I shall be able to prove the 
gratitude \ feel for the care and love you havebestowed on me.' 'My blessed 
Emily, it is enougn ! Wby sbould I teaze you with farther doubts ? Heaven has 
lefl me one incalculable blessing in leaving me yourself. It were impiety to ils 
mercy to question you farther ; my dear, dear child, you will be rewarded for this 
generous devotion- -that is my best consolation in dragging you down to the level 
of my fallen fortunes. Änd now, my Emily, listen to the arran^emecLU t \&»x* 
made, in order to ayoid the unpleasant circumstauc^ V> n\Äfi\x wk tslq^. ^A \^^^ 

W 
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tore from London would otherwise have suhjected us. I have hired apartments in 
an obscure inn in Westminster for a few nights, and thence we can proceed unob- 
served to the place of our destination.' 

"This was perhaps the only part of my uncle's eommunicatien which seriously 
pained me. I bad expected a visit from Lord Mowbray — he taad led me to expect 
it ; and as we bad at the Roehampton töte been witnesses to a scene, or rather hearers 
of a conversalion which was most painfully interesting to me, I did think thathe 
would not leave London witbout Coming, as be had promised, to speak to me on 
that subject; but now tbat we have removed clandestinely , no one knows wbitber, 
— that my uncle bas only lefthis one faithful servant, Edwards, to settle every thing 
in Sackviile Street, and charged bim on no account to divulge the secret,— I feel 
certain that I shall see Lord Mowbray no more ; und the idea that I shall not have 
it in my power to remove any unfavourable impression that he might have received 
regarding my uncle, cut me to theheart. Icannot, bowever communicate this 
feeling to the latter, and I endeavour to conceal from bim the disappointment I 
experienced. 

"Adieu, my dear Alpinia :— our destination is (as my uncle informs me) the 
neighbourbood of Bristol. We set off to-morrow ; and, as soon as possible after 
our arriyal, you shall bear again, and most minutely, from your ever affec- 
tionate "Emily Lorimer." 

The second letter was dated from Bentley Farm, Somersetshire. 
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My dear Alpinia — We are at length happily settled in our new abode. — BatI 
shall resume my narrative where I left off in my last. 

" During the two days we remained atthe inn, 1 confess I indulged a vague kind 
of expectalion — I cannot call it hope — hope is far too bright a thing for so colourless 
a Vision ; still the indistinct form of pleasurable feeling hovered around me ; bot 
when one lowering rainy morning we set out to go, I knew not wbither, outcasts 
at it seemed, from home and friends, with a gloomy mystery attached to us, my 
heart died within me. I looked in my uncle's face, that dear face which for so 
many years I had ever seen reflecting the serenity of his soul ; but it was now pale 
and fixed, in an expression of melancholy which I knew it was beyond my power to 
change. I feit the more how much it was my duty to conceal my own feelings, and 
this very knowledge increased the difficuity of my task ; but I thought of applying 
to that high source of all comfort, which never fails those who truly seek it, and I 
gradually looked beyond the present moment, and experienced that renovating sense 
of satisfaction which is sometimes even the blessed handmaid of sorrow. 

" When we reached tbe open country, the dcnse atmosphere of London no 
longer enveloped every object in its deadeniog shroud. ' The trees, even in thelr 
leafless State, were to me not devoid of beauty; the formation of the brancbes, 
their various barks, and occasionally the green and glossy ivy that crept around 
them ; tbe many-coloured browns of the fallen leaves of the hedges ; the bramble, 
that despised but beautiful child of humble nature, with its plaited leaves of varied 
dies, sometimes vivid scarlet, sometimes yellow, sometimes of a rieb purple, were 
all well -kn own and well-loved acquaintances, that gave me back my own natural 
feelings ; and I recognized tbem, in going slowly along, as so many assurances that 
there eiist a thousand resources of entertainment and reflection in wbat is called 
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ihemost common ofthings— common! what can properly deserve that epithet of 
all the works of creation ? None surely ; tbey are all replete with Infinite wisdom. 
Who that regards them as they deserve- to be regarded, can for a moment doubt the 
power and goodness of their Creator, or feel themselves hopeless ? 

" Such were the thoughts* that gradually restored my mind to its native tone of 
healthful serenity ; and by the Urne we were thirty miles from town, I insensibly 
found myself talking with animated cbeerfulness to my uncle, and was repaid for the 
eflort I had made, by observing that he actually listened to me with a pleased at- 
tention ; and if I conld not reraove altogether the heavy weight which oppressed 
kim, I certainly did alleviate and lighten its burthen. 
" When we found ourselves in a small comfortable parlour in the inn at Murell 
"jl Green, and that Edwards brought in our few things, stirred up the fire, and saw us 
. I settled with our respective books beforeus, and conversing with apparent cheerful- 
J ness, he stopped a moment at the door, and said, — * who M hae thought it ? — but 
ihank God !' — Many times before the supper was brought m, this faithful doroestic 
made excuses to come into the room ; sometimes it was to know how my uncle 
ehose his bed made, sometimes to ask if he would not draw off his boots and put 
on his Slippers, sometimes to know if he could be of no service to my Ladysbip. 
'I[am but a sorry lady's maid,' he said ; — ' Oh that ever we should come to 
Uüsl' and he dashed a tear from his cheek. 

" I was touched by this proof of feeling, but grieved at its expression, ecanse I 
stw my uncle'* countenance darken into despondency ; and for the rest of the even- 
iog he did not recover any degree of cheerfulness. 

" On the morning we arrived at Bristol, there was a heavy fall of snow, and we 
remained at our inn without moving out. The next day was bright and sunshiny ; 
and as our remaining journey to our new abode was very short, I ventured to pro- ' 
poseja walk to see the town. ' I thought it might serve to take off my uncle's 
thoughts from their own melancholy contemplations ; and you know my insatiable 
love of seeing localities and knowing their history is such, that I would take a great 
deal of touble, and find pleasure in the trouble too, to gratify my curiosity m this 
respecl« I assure you, Bristol repays one for one's pains. Besides its claim to at- 
tention as a great commercial city, it is füll of minor matters of interest. The 
remaining bits of Elizabethan architecture are in the best taste of English fashion. 
There are door-ways, and architrayes, and arches which well deserve to be pre- 
served from decay ; and it is a pity that some artist does not save them from 
obliviom 

"The magnitude of the town, its excellent massive dwelling-houses, its busy 
streets and opulent inhabitants, teil of the great source of England's wealth, and, 
as Florence did of old, exalt its merchants to the grade and State of Princes. Yet 
the bustle of trade does not convey to me any feeling of real exhilaration ; there is 
something in thatmoney-getting, bartering, gold-making activity, which is rather 
depressing. And for what is all this stir, this wonderous anxiety? for*gold, and 
more gold still ; not to add to enjoyment either for seif or others, but to gratify the 
insatiable longing for more and more wealth ; and when I am told, but this in 
itself is enjoyment,* I recoil fromjhe Information, — I cannot believe it — it is the 
nnsatisfactory restless passion of some demoniacaLagency, not the dignified repose 
and delight of a being ultimately intended for those. regions, ' where neitber moth 
nor rast corrupt*, nor thieves break through and steal.' 
"$aeh were my feeling«/ dear Alpinia, a« \a% xbnSa v^\\^ah.^a& ^te^s«^ 
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lireeftojttytotoj* ^^»^^i^WWtofi^ 
frpm «M thej k>\e& V). %eeJ|Mwr <&% it W to, in nawj^espm^ qü^*, o* f tfe 
taW* jepuMM^ ?ven w ^ WWW^* WÄ \ #<>w m J sÄ# fcsft ahfiaab; fr 
ward lo rest upon ottyejj $yQ#s * 

V W<* U# %**>i afe^ ta«ly* tfclock,, «od ejerj «n^i of t&e ca^ia^-f heel 
f«9k9 *Ä upe*»wteA deiigat ; %: fte cpjmtr* v,* came V?, *fls ojpa w,fy$e> feffcgtg 
W* unUk* ««(1^8» aa& e,\ea, uao^ ^ Hn&jouratye, a^t 0)5^«* 
sno^, was fipwa* wJAh * Q*MPtö« r <tf WWiflW? vti^ i ^ aevej b$f<^ bp^J. 
The ascept ty Qliftpjpi *a* ajecipitoa*; am* ftyft I* cwty4 ty 'Wfflilift, % 3* 
wandered over a vast cxpanse tf opm^ry, ricWx intypfigty^ li^ Ißng üae*of w<^ " 
and tere aa4 «*er* a sengte tree sto^ o#t ^ 'a, pjlty? qftia^ r$jel to, the <j^aace. F 
The gronad top Wi& fiaely ^rofcejfo aaß sonie ptyitf es^a, mx$<$ of roj$ üffo* VC ^ 
UwU dark fiorms. emtf th* Wow, anneanBj& «fortyr *MH fwgp tye. oo^ca^ lUilfc £ 
aeas arouad them ; M t^e suüjüag pajl, of % aceaej* laj tp, tye. 1^, wl^re & ~ 

Vate of Tewpe. Qu oae si#, v WftrtA ^M *W* ; o^ tfo> pjhaj, fcajfc ^ 
and pEtfipMoua, The Ua# 9t ** ^^ is Msk 3ff& ift ^e 9^ a^psj^eji ^ 
trost, waa dia,wa WkA a b^i^ia^t, l?l^ ^jj a^u^d, t^^ la^^aje, 

" l was eadnant^ a»4 ej^e^d aap<# sq,^o n^ ^ u^cie, ^Jp, Pf^ß^n^ 
hand and said I made him young again.. fyjt, tb^ f^a i^ ^hat hß i| p^ljiajrJ^ ayp 
|» iWpressi ( QBÄ «| gjcaadm; o| o? V^*X» ^J^ftf S rt Whuj? : 9* «F ^ a^ ^^fs ao 
iwulsfi lo bft gi\^tt tm &ve t^ o£ ^ qw^ inin^. Wo, ^jiip) 9W-¥f*o^ 
this high region, for about four pr fyq öi^, ^^ft^©^!^^ 
wgged ; an* Ow, t^N» oft v> tty* ri^ ^s^i^J^ ^ a ^9^4 w^e,. feom 
w^enca wa agaia oinacged an4 ^e-a^cen^ii ^Ifrw^ u% ^ ^^ a^Mci 4 
large Kambllog low üwo^h^e was ueeft; pa# ^ ^ w^s, q$, ^% <*#efti^ §1** 
caimaeys and poiatecfc wwdaws.; ^e rest, oX more mofl^rp, a^Q^t«, 4 hRrWi 
lay oa One aid*, a vopd on tte oftgr. Auije 400^ ol (^1^ tfr§ ^riajffi 
stopped. 

*/ '< ftlar* wo a*e, a sak| wy wcle, wUA % 4WX &JM? i Qh ! whajj ^ ^a#i«U 
yiew !' I exdaimed; and. in Ufi\ aatfiiag «p^ \>? ßa^ ; we l^k^4 o*#ij e^^^pA 
woods betoaging to ßoma groal domaia ^U^nr. us^ o# ^ t^e ^i&jpl C^a^ vJtat 
Ihe white aai^wese gUUeriag Uke diaawtfft pa ft« £\M,; 4ü4 i^hPW,waÄa.löftft-. 
linefts in the frost-coveted waste acoand us A t^ere waft ^ fiEandW ig it 9£t toiaiji 
of charm. ' iftow happy we maj^ ba nero!'* \ sajd^ hplpj#« n^c W<fa ta aJjgUt 
while several of the farm dogs came barking and frisking around us, as Ujgngb ^ 
welcome a» ; tor in these deligalful a&imate ^^q. ve tQßtiiqii^^pfc poj»t^ä qf the 
leverse, easily diatiagaished by tho&e ^ftOvread tfeen* acig^ aa4 ajcaa^cMtoaifi^tQ 
their kmgnage. A very cleaalopkiag old womaa &&&> ia* aUftn^Bfle, wAos^ga? 
Buine country manners piepo^e&aed rae in her fexftur^ $tia Wbetßk mk ajoaft a 
paasagebraadenaoghtaaihnUo^Yadputiwptoea^ amaipwi.iaajj 

orderly manaer oa the groaad oa eiUer side ; aa4 aUo\^ M^sp, wipus.^ejAft'iera 
hang up U> dry ; the waiascoted. waüs. ofqapai^Ved ^aiank^Qpd w#*q ^a/ej^ 
kept of theit original colour, save that Urne bad mel^w^l Üieem «ü4 ^ ^» 
beams which supported the r«o(^ wexe. r-alher ornanjßo(a) : (,han Qth^p^se. ^he 
end of this passage opened i^to a la^ge room ; an imiae^. ^aiaa^-aie^ l^e 
pyramidal form ol wokh. reached haUrway 14p. the rpp^ §u^»^ni^ a figejlajce, 
where a fire was burning brighlly WJ4h aropk \sm Qtw/#& a^d ^e%>pf ^oX#f 
«partmeat waiso sfeiniat a»a fefig^ th^t. ifc reflc^ed tl^j^ipas ^§ ig a,. Wag Üae 



lancing light. Some'rude imedayiong oJ{ ^colouredplajslgr, decorftK^ o^^b.er 
Bgured "the' panelling of the walls; and to thehuge, beara that ran acrps£,the 
f and seemed to giye security to the vaulted chasm ahoye, were ajppended seveajl 
idles of flax, sorae spinales, and other Symbols of good house\yifery. Ä ränge, 
higb-backed chairs, elaborately worked in tentstitch, whose pionyToses, albejt 
ittle faded, still bore testimony to the taste and industry of the 4ames,qf fprmer 
ys, were arranged in comely row around the apartmenl,; and tyfo^ much langer 
an the. rest, were placed qn eilher side tl^e chinmey, One immense table 
«med immoveably fjxed in the middle of the room, and qne qttyer, occujpied l^alC 
ic side of it under a Window, of unusualjy larg^e dunqns^qns, in w^c£ sojn^re,-, 
iiins of painted glass still decorated the upper casements. 

'* *^h*at cäpabilities there are here for comfortj' I exclaimed. 'Oaly a,few 
ofas and books, and flowers, and this room would be enchanting ; and look here, 
fear uncle, here are two cabmets of such a shape and such material a^one nfügtu, 
fish were one's own.' These were fine massive presses. of carvedjWopd that stood 
in recesses by tne chimney. I opened the.doqrs of qne, of tjiem, andsa^ t^iqw^r, 
sbeives fiUed with höusehold line'n and piles of yarn tq make.raore,; w^e qa^e, 
upper, were a few books; exactly thpse kind of dingy, re^Dectabje, anliquaie ( djOut- 
sHes, which promise so much pith and marrow with' in. 

41 Nor was I mistaken. First, lay on its side the Family fyble, wjtji large ßilyer 

cksps ; theo, as worthy of the neigt bourhood^ there weir£ arran^eo^ by ifs.sja^, . 

Boston** * Grookin thfeBöt,' Lewis fiayleyS/PracUccof Piety,^ Jjejejp^TJaylor^ 

*Hory Living rind Dying,' and Baxter' s * Saints* 'Rest.'. Sqme qf t^ese^ I, t}au\ 

read before. " You remember, Älpinia, while I used to sit aj, w r prk under f tt&e 

beech-trees at dear Monlgomery Hall, you used to read to me thaf beautifui, pqe-^ 

tkai, sublime, and pious book, the ' Holy Living and Djin^.' Xhe r qt^er^ : I { ieit 

soreinust be worthy of perusal, as they were ip such ^oqa Company; for ^ooJ^Lcf 

Ihesame sort, 'like tersöns^öf the same pursuits, generally congrega^e to^gqther, 

aMhough profane baÄds or fll Chance may occasiopaUy part or mismatch thcju,. 

"My uncle smiled at the delight l expressed, anö^ t^epa with a n seriou^ sweetr^ess,, 
a&fcd; thöugh it seems tain to'repeat his^raise ofmyseJX, 'Tfye y)rtupus,find 
friends every where, and my EmUy is of these. Vy'e have indeeq^ ^rea^c^ppa of 
thankfarness^ My heart responded to this acknowledgment. 

"And now came in Edwards, with all the busy bustling qf his r aff^qtiq^e f ,s^- 
Yfee, as if be tried to make up by nolse and activity for the lack of thal,nunMmuj r 
train With whith he had been aecustomed to see my uncJe : surroimded : ' Will you 
not please, Sir*, tö look at your apartmefits above stajrs ? Th,e b^ds seem y ery §oq<J ? 
Ihough the walts are rather dingy, and Mrs. Bentl^y keeps on rousing fire^, and L 
bope your Honour and my Lady yp\\ catch ho coid. ' \ Gp , Em,}^, lo v^»' sayi L 
my uncle, 'and report to nie hoW you are lodged; I am tqo old,a r sqldierjp care . 
I about my room.' 

"1 was agreeably surprised tq find two roqms very like the o^e IjeJ^ onlj;, 
lower in tbe roof, separated by a pasßage, and containina, as Edwards said, \try, 
clean-looking beaY; the curtains of which were of a thick. white Ünen, clolh,. 
worked all oVer with' parrots and green leaves and cherriesjn bright co^qured wor- 
steds, pr obably the sime hand which had prpduced the cha irs below» Large c akeq 
chests afforded convenience either for holding clothes or as seats ; for oX,cbairs there * 
*ere but two, 1 and they were not oHhe most inYitin« shape or.su^stance. Une, 
mirror, mueb defaced by flleb wd Üme ; 'pende^ uä äu^W^ 
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to reflect dimly the top of (he head ; and one table, of the same dimensions as those ':■■ 
below stairs, stood beneath it. Such was my toilette ; not quite like that which l a 
bad been accustomed to at the Hall; but I quickly formed plans of improvement l> 
in the materials before me for conslituting a more comfortable arrangement the 
next day; and altogether, I was agreeably surprised in the sort of abode which my ji 
uncle bad taught me to expect, as being far more eligible than he had represented ^ 
it to be. I was happy to find, in the room destined for him, a Yery easy chair, and a 
I had brought bis favourlte footstool and a large velvet cushion, which I imme- u 
diately placed in Iheir respective stations ; a piece of carpet tpo, that used tobe under 
his writing-table, Edwards had not forgötten ; and these minor objects of his ac- r : 
customed comforts directly gave an air of old acquaintanceship to the apartment, i 
with which I was sure he would feel pleased. 2 

" Edwards and myself soon arranged all these matters ; and I had the con&ola- * 
tion of knowing that my uncle could not experience any personal inconvenience, or . 9 
suffer in health, from the change he was now to undergo, in as far at least as out- « 
ward circumstances wcnt. You know, Alpinia, how he oYeryalues all that I do, ^ 
and you may be sure these little attentions were not lost upon him. c 

' ' Such was our abode wheri wo ßrst entered it three weeks ago. It has gradually ; ] 
assumed a more luxurious appearance ; for my piano and my uncle's flute have 1 
arrived, and several other pieces of furniture from Bristol, with many books ; so pi 
that really, except that the Bentley Farm, as it is called, is not the Hall, I do not 
see what we could desire more in point of local comfort ; but I will confess to you, |g 
nevertheless, that now the first business and bustle of arrangement haye subsided, 
the calm intö which we have sunk is not without its melancholy. Do what we may fc- 
—turn, as one will, sorrow, I see, cannot be avoided altogether — perhaps itisnot y 
intended it should ; I have been hitherto so happy, too happy ! I did not know & 
there could be any change ; but the change is come. My dear uncle's countenance * 
— that is the changed aspect which affects me most. There is sdme secret sorrow fe 
preying on bim— eise why should he have Ieft his dearly loved home ? and though I . 
try to forget this, in order that I may be the better enabled tp cheer him, still U is a a 
consciousness which will not be expelled. ^ 

" The other night, as I sat by my uncle at work, I heard him sign heavily, and t 
then he arose and paced the room tili he ahnost made me (who never kn^ew what v 
neryes were) grow neryous. The creaking of his shoes, the shuffling of bis Steps ] 
along the shining boards — how they irritated me ! I wished to engage him in con- t 
versation, yet I feit that I had not a pleasant word to say ; at last, I ventured to 1 
prononnce a wish that Colonel Pennington were with us, and began planning the 
possibility of finding room to lodge him. * Ah, my dear one !' said my uncle, with 
a look of distress that pained me to the soul, ' t am sure you feel this loneliness is 
too much for you.' In vain, with my cheer ful accents did I endeavour to dispel this 
idea. I saw ithadgained possession of him, and the ; knowledge that his own feel- 
ings made him a stranger to mine, was a real triaj to mt* Fortuqately, there are 
two little cbildren, grandchildren to the proprietor of the farm, wjapm l have taken 
under my Charge, and their innocent play makes a diversion tp my uncle's thoughts, 
which is less intensely interesting to him than dwellinp always, upon me, and yet 
amuses and soothes him. I talked to him the other day of the returning spring, 
and of the delight 1 should have in tending the garden, and seeking for his favourite 
violets : — but, alas ! every subject that 1 toutii ^o^> |as a referenpe to tbe past; 
"Qüwben 1 endmour (o avoid one ihorn,! st\wa\A^oii^^i, 
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4i Frances bas only written once to us since her marriage. She says shc is very 
happy, and gives a splendid account of the gaieties at Belmont Castle. But I look 
in vain, for one word which would communicate a real feeling of happiness to my 
beart. 

" This letter comes through my uncle's agent in town, to whom all his letters 
ire directed ; and as he does not wish his abode to be known, he desires me not to 
mention it, except to yourself, You will not therefore, if you please, speak or 
write of it to any person, which, but for this notice, you might accidentally have 
dooe. 

"Write to me, and teil me every minute particular of your loved Heatherden. 
Your health, and all that concerns you, will interest me. My days are never long 
enough for the employments 1 have to fill them with, though I believe there is time 
enough, as well as a time for all things under the sun, did we so regulate our plea- 
sares and duties as to give them their proper portions of attention ; but we run on 
with one thing tili it has usurped the due place of another; and thus it is, we say 
ve have no time. 

" I am sure of one thing, which is — that so long as God gives me health and my 
senses, I shall always und time to love and think of those most dear to me, among 
whom, my dear Alpinia, believe me you hold a chief place, for I am, in all since« 
rfty, your yery affectionate " Emily LorimerV' 

Miss Mariaa Macalpine, in answer to the foregoing : — 

" My dear young leddy and friend— It was a heart's gladdening to me to see your 
band o' writ, for I thought lang to hae tidings o' you and my honoured General. 
Praised be the Lord, that though ye 're under the cloud, there is no' that man, 
leeving nor dead, wha ever did or cöuld, say aught against either o' ye, in truth : 
— Juke and let the jaw gae by and ye'll rise the prouder frae the deep waters o' ill 
men's tongues ; no' a bit but it gies me a heart scad when I think o' the gude and 
the great being dispossesse<J o' their ain lands and tenements, white the ill-doing 
and the new-fangled ride it owr their heads : but ye hae the true Christian spirit, 
my dear Lady Emily ; and thole the dule o' this warld wi' the meekness o' a weaned 
bairn. Doubtless ye 'II no' can miss ye 're reward. 

" My Lady Frances's bridal must hae been a fine galantee show, and she Ml hae a 
gude tocher, and gin she conducts hersel' wise-like in the high Station she has 
chosen, there's nathing to be said. ' Bode a gown o' gowd, and ye '11 get a sleeve 
o't/ they say ; she has done that same, and has gotten sleeves and tail and a'. He 
's a douce discreet lad, the Lord Bellamont, and seems on every haund likely to 
mak* her a gude husband; but Lady Frances was ever ta'en up wi 1 her ain beauty, 
and that's a thing winnabide, and afttimes lang ere it's awa, the flusb and glamer 
o't is ciean gane. Och hone! dautie, the beauty o' youth is like the sough o' the 
simmer wind, so that for the wear and tear o' every-day use, it 's o' little price. 

" Re,afly y Lady Emily, your account o' Bentley Farm was sae exact-like, that I 
could fancy mysel' sitting aside ye, Hech, sirs ! gin 1 'd but the penny silier, I 'd 
soon mak' out that same Visit ; but though, thanks to Lord Mowbray, l'ma rieh 
woman, biding in my afn bounds, I should soon na' hae a sark to my back, if I gaed 
Wanderin g up and down the countrie side ; but why canna ye come owr the mulr 
among the heather, tobonnie Heatherden? — Ol fot&s\%\vW V^^\ä\^s^\^- 
some cowteaaace, and your ain canty smilel Vd ^a^\ Qt^i Votav^^^a«^ 
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would soon cease to be sae glum and melancholious-like, for there's no deqying 
but cbanges are lightsome ; and then there 's no better eure for an ailing tban to _ 
keep aye mpving. •• . Tbe ydra bustle and stramash o' a flitting, garg the bluid tingle 
again. * 

" I had sair work whan I cara' first tili this place ; forby, a' the thoughts o\ lang 
syne which cam' over me like spirits o' the departed. No' a bit but I thought I heard ^ 
the auld Lady Mowbray's voiee craick, craiking in mj lug, 'Marian, whaure 's my 
pillow? Marfan, whaure 's my bag? Why are ye no 1 at the spinnine o' t|ie r 
wearifu* booming-wheef?* Mony a saut tear has it gar'd me greet, whan I 'd far' ' 
rather bßen out and afler l]ie black^erries or the rowan berries— or seeking th&JUnt- i 
white and the cushie doo's nest. And now, now that my tirq,e 's my ain, what use^ ^ 
do \ mak' o't ? Keepme, bot we 're piliAi' creturs at,the Yera best — girninsat ae 1 
time for what, we canna teil bow to use at anither — shouldna this teach us to keep , ■ 
a calm seugh in our heads ? Ye can weel coneeive, my sweet Lady Emily, how sair 
a panejt cost me to part frae you and yours— and then it was an unco' tryal to come ^ 
to thae parts. The days o' our youth ! the days o' our youth ! Had we a grip o* ! * 
them bacK agajn, how.dipTerßnt-like wad w r e use. them ; at least, so we think : — but IS 
^ha qan hinder the w.ind to blaw ?— :youtb winna be guided. Yet this is.no language J 
for y.qu :— troth and it sels you ijl, my bopnie birdie f wha ha^e taen tent in youlhfu 1 ^ 
prime.; and whan ycars hence, gin ye be spared, ye'U backward cast your ee. 
there '11 be no girnings o 1 conscience to rive your heart. *■ 

" Weel, aweel ! here I am, wha hae outlived a' my ain t kithimd kin, and am { my *■ 
leefu' lane in this wearifu' warld ! Yet still I hae mony blessings ; and so lang as i 
life's left, o^oubtless there is aye a meaning^in, 't. Tha^ 's what we ought to, lul$ tp : ig 
-rpit a sjtQut heart tili a stey braer— and tjiat w,ill brake the neck o' a' our troub f les. & 
I pray for that same; and that ejery blessing may be, showered upon the hones^ 
General, and y^our swee^selV .M the yery hearty prayer o' your friepd, 

^"Mariax Macalpjne." 
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CHAPTEil XXIfc 

For what admir'st thou ? what transports thee so ? . 

An outside ? fair, no doubt, and worthy well 

Thy cherishing, thy honouring, and thy lovfi: 

I^ot Ü»y s,ubiection t Weigb with he^r thys^i 

Then value ; oftümes nothing profits möre 

Tbau self-esteem, grounded on just and right 

AVell*managed. * Of that skiU the more thoü know'st^ 

lihe mm st® wü(,aqteqwl^ge t)iee heje^e^^ Pamä&<k.*#&i 

Soon after Lord» BeHamont's mar-riage with Lady Eranoegy they 

went from Richmond to Godolphin Castle, where the Duke and a gay 

^arty qf Lady Arabella's f^iends, as she called t^e fashiona^l^ group 

qf, idljßars,^ a^^ted. ip that luxuriös ^bodjß, Yifipft, W|i||(.% 

brMiek wmx*}> k the Queen o£^ ft^si% ßgA. tix$ A 4mQ: of, Ä 
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fjsWW» tQ r ke^ ffft \hß pnsuhpg $pasp% ^ kondpi*. Ufijje^ thpn^ 
opened the very first scene on which Lady Francis l^ad calcu^at^d 

typfcy k<F *Wfm& PM V* fte, Hfp, sfcp W JMWPPsp<J tp lpa<J i «ad 

^ acpor<iingty, s^P, padp h.er d.e^t in tfce vpq tpp of h&; bent. 

Stie k^4 W VW4. Loj*4 fyllajooat be^u^e, Jip had ^ fiftp e$jtatp, 

H& a »9«? S^l^t-io^i^ yo.ung in&n, wtfc a %p sfrp\yy WWW« 

f^ S ¥W^ kW ^W 1 *ft 1J&P pwaph,ernaü$ pf dre$£, j^wels^ a#d 

^ 9V4p^ e » iW. vW,& she centfred he? prinicip^ i<Jeas of h$£- 

j^esft, f«4 \ytvp> wmW TCW% hpr aa qbjpct qjf enyy <Ä c^wt^a 

e^ually v^iii ?pd hea^Uess $s her o,wp. Shp bad. qyerlppkp^ ia 

i#r feH$b?ft4 ftp mpre precious q^ütjßi p£ a warni, ^ep#owfo 

and v^gewou* «fäppsjtipn • P^ ratber §hp tiad i;eganjed ftpse as 

pec^tqpjb, ^hcrpyifith (,o\YO^k hpr qyva^ill, aud Qptauk ^ qb- 

aolate sway. 

LwÜ ßellftffiQjit, pn tU part, h^d marri^d, ker, y bon,ajfide r fp$ i#$l- 
hot love : but it was t^t spjt pi; loye whicl*, t&OU§h ha^ it faUpr^ 
W 8W/? $? 9W4 ^ ^pul4 h&yp Iwpu^ gopd fruit,, ypt Calüog. as 
it. 4üAp, i$ 1?# 9p ^£ fc> r^t uyon, and jreying py^r w its 
Wl fäm9Vtfmrt,i wMkej;ß$ a^y W JWWSft pf <,ime* au^A seftlpA 

. Aft^v % few \jrepjfs pf "WWW4 li fo Mc chwppd^ o$ spa^e trivial 
«X^?X r ^S PÄfS 1 ^^* 10 ^ ^t ^ 0f ^ BpUaojpjpt had ^qsioa to pro^ 
U4$ S«*«?^^ ^{iU. T^, hp <JJLd ia ^ geftUe w^y, but it, ^a^ nqp 
sf> rep^ved, tl l fiever beard aupb. n^psense !" cri^d Lady FraflüQea, 
•Abrt MW » ^ h^t^ful ^ftVr V% ^Wk J Wffift WM W ^Pr 
REüti ^^ hf ftffft I ^ l knpw exac^y bo\y to. set up lor tays^lf." 
" P^y^ Fro^pes, layel speak ^t sp childisWj^ sq. BettisJWy, t $a 

¥< lf§ft 1 dp, iu^i *? wy-qp»ti yo*t§yc jj^t S^W »W % sgp- 
Q43K9 r^^Oj ^hiJ4^% f ii^e^l ! ty i^ ypju, mj Lpr4, ( >yhp ^ye a cbiJd, 
Blßfl^Ato ij^a|#f%p,Yp?ypur r ^\y bf^^a,^:^ ^^e^pked 
%t Uw pp^^npgptooj^lx, a»4 left the yopi^. 

" Impertinent! foolishr muttered Lord Bell^mont, and was on 
Aa m#k $ ü^W9lJffl ^ veot hj^, chplpj? ; \^ t \yailp h^ l^sLt^ed, 
% Hi?d|^ fpelipgft ^rnp^. " PpS^P s ^ *A ^ w .^ WV f 0<?^," 
said, kß i " aß^p ^11, yyl^y ^y her tefiaper usel^ssjy ? wby cpnt^adict; 
h^r ^ a trifleP I YfiU pj^pye to her, at least, that if \ am childish, I 
qaM Ij^e the g^fA^s of a diild^ a#4 1» IN ^ r h ^ t " Fran- 
c^!- dea^st Frapc^^ forgivp mel I cannot beaf to quaqrel with you. 
Q^arrel ,^ithf y$&% ün|>p^siWe !-^that \vill L i^ve^:. ,, 

Lad/ Frances &miled; and thoug\i ^ ^\\^S^ ^^#s^vv^ 
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pressed her to his honest heart, still she smiled, and he was pleas- 
ed, if not satisfied. ; 

So long as Godolpbin Castle remained füll of visitors, Lady Fran- 
ces professed herseif vastly well amused. Now and theo she ban- 
tered Lord Bellamont upon his talents for playing the Celadon, 
saying,— " You must really, my dear Lord, learn some new part 
for the London boards, or we shall be the laughing-stock of all 
ouracquaintance: besides, it is beneath yourdignity tobefollow- 
ing me about like my lap-dog. One of two things will infallibly be 
concluded ; either that you are ridiculously jealous, or that I have 
by my conduct given you cause to suspect me. I leave you to draw 
the inference. But I need not say more ; I am sure you could not 
bear to be put on a footing witb that souffre douleur, Sir James 
Dashwood, who has gone about like a sick turtle-dove these last 
two years; or if you bore it, I could not bear it for you: positively 
I should die of shame or run away from you." 

" Dear Frances, you are more amusing than any one," and the 
fond husband laughed faintly, and witb a bad grace, while several 
other young men who were surrounding Lady Frances, laughed in 
good earnest at what they termed matrimonial sport, while Lady 
Frances joined in the mirtb which she excited at her husband's ex- 
pense. But when all opportunity of exercising this amiable talent 
failed, owing to the departure of every visitor from the Castle, Lady 
Frances sank into a quiescent State of torpor, which at first her 
husband hailed witb delight, as he mistook it for the placid fore- 
runner of domestic enjoyment. He now hoped to find the friend 
and counsellor in his wife, which he had looked to as the perfection 
of all rational comfort ; and for that purpose, as they sat together 
over a large fire, she half asleep, he enjoying visions of homefelt 
felicity which were never to be realised, he took her passive hand 
and began detailing his project of passing agreat part of the year in 
Carnarvonshire, in the beautiful place which his fatber had settM 
upon him on his marriage. 

At this moment, the house-steward, followed by several footmen, 
came in with an enormous Christmas bowl, and various cates pre- 
pared for that rejoicing day, begging the young bride and bride- 
groom to honour his Grace's goodness to them by partaking of the 
ale brewed at Lord Bellamoni's birth ; he immediately complied, 
drank the old man's health, and to the mirth of the party below 
stairs t which so delighted them, that they roared out a " Long livcr 
Lady Frances and my Lord." 
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But when they requested her Ladyship, for luck's sake, to take a 
glass of the precious beverage, she turncd away haugfatily, saying 
even the smell of the thing made her sick; and they left the apart- 
ment with very different impressions of their lord and their lady. " I 
- am sorry, Frances," said Lord Bellamont, " that you did not con- 
.1 descend to pretend to taste their ale; asmall courtesy frora persons 
»I in a higher Station is considered as a favour, and the reverse is 

cruel to the humble, and impolitic in regard to yourself." 
M| Lady Frances yawned ; and stretching herseif more languidly on 
her seat, declared she had not thought about it. 

Lord Bellamont sighed and reverted again to his settling in the 
Welsh mountains. An immoveable fixedness of dissent overspread 
the expression of her countenance, but he construed tbis into passive 
K | acquiescence, and went on to speak of his hope of Coming into Par- 
4/ liament at the next election. She raised herseif on her chair at this 
declaration, and said with animation — " Right, my dear Bellamont, 
quite right ! — a man of your consequence ought to be in Parlia- 
ment." She repeated her words, laying a great emphasis on " your 
consequence" 

Lord Bellamont drew himself up, with a degree of self-com- 
placency which showed itself in his countenance. Who is there 
without their foibles? But it is a pity — nay, it is an awful crime — 
when those we love best, and in whom we repose all our confidence, 
those who should love us most, make the discovery of these foibles 
turn to our undoing. 

Lady Frances saw she had touched the master key — vanity, and 
after a short pause, added ; — ." I assure you, my love," (a term of 
endearment which she used sparingly) — " I do assure you, that you 
have been hitherto much too good and gentle for those you have to 
deal with ; you have been quile the ridicule of all the young men of 
fashion of your own age, for being so completely under your papa's 
government. Take care, if you stick too close to my side, that 
they do not laugh at you next for being tied to your wife's apron- 
string." 

Lord Bellamont coloured and bit his lip : touch him on the score 
of ridicule, and his naturally fine qualities, both of Itead and heart, 
were all put to confusion, tili nature and reflection rallied them 
again. "Now, deär Bellamont, 1 ' she continued, " when. once you 
have a home of your own, and can live as you choose, without all 
those impertinent remarks which at present assail you every moment 
of the day, you will tacitly assert your qwu md^evAewsÄ Hri&hatt 






3lfe ttlRHTIOk 

^qüäfretiiAg.— Oht \ woüid not W<* ^öü ^äfrtl ib*tirä WöHd; 
iotbing so impolitrc as quarrellihg, and fatirity quarVels ftfe Wofst tf 
all. Öesides, it is wrong, altogelher wrotag !— but öne ii'eed üot M 
that reason suffer oneself to be led by thfc tabfce all Ibfe <Üä^ of one^ 
liFe. ftememW, you are of äge, aha the jplkccr— what is k cäilödf 
— with Üie ttottentot hänte, \h ttaröiärtlifeiisbirc-^-'mtist b* yours, als 
It is settled upon yoü : so that it is ibigb tiüie yöü shöuld slip the feäA- 
ing-strings." 

" Why, tosäy thetrütV' rfeplted the ybtinfc L'brd, * i do belfeve 
I have been rather soft ; but my fe&eV doated öü tite to such ä 
clegreel and the tact is, there was höbödy t loved half so fretl ad my 
own father tili I fcnew yoü; för whatever may be bis faiills iti tbe 
eyes ot the worlcl, be was älwäyfc tbe best of j)atetits to nte, faitöt 
kincl, most indulgenü* 

" Öh! doubtless,'* interrüpteA tady Frances witfi ä sfte'eHtig töfie 
btimpatience, which she ihtended shöulä be softehecl ititö one öfäc- 
quieseence — " t)h, doubtlcss tbe Öüke is ttie best töiäh in tili wöfl'd! 

I do not mean to say afty thiüg tbe le&st ägäinst bim. AU that I 
intended to remark was, that he plays the game of all fattiete— lik$ i 
to hold the reins bf governmeht in his härids, äüd forgels tbät you k 
are no longer a child. And whät bught you tö do?— why play the m 
part ot all sons whö are in their senses, to be sure! aftd shöw him ^ 
that you remember yotir bwh rights. Do the thing decetitly and % 
well ; but get out of the gö-Cart äs fast as yöü cän. TherG was an 
instanee, the other day, of the servile State you äte living in, aböut 
that pack of fox-houiids you wätiled tö buy. tJöuld änV tbfäg be 
more ridiculous thän ihe Duke*s preveiiting fo\if iftäkifrg thfe $W- 
cb&se? except, incleed, your cotisentiftg not tö make it/ 

<c Riclicülous, trances i db yoü ireally thiüfe ft f W^B, at »ft 
events I am deuced sorry I lost tbe dogs, for my ^atnekt^ßeb i^äys 
they Were quite a bargain/ 

" I dare swear they wer'e tö him!" inwäFdly Isäid L'ädy f räftfc& 

II Öhl t am sure öf it!" (äloud); and there was ä söi-t öf tfrifl bh \ 
her lip, which Lord Bellamont had neyer yet learnt to constfflfe in 
the true sense of its expression. u At any rate, t müst säy t ttiötight 
it monstrous good-humoured ot ybu to biß leötiirecl ifttb foWgöib'g 
your wish to have them. Now you see, if wfe werfe settlöä in ä höific 
of our own, all this species of petty surveilldnce wo^ild ^nd of itldt, 
and we should be as gay as tbe sun. Your being iü Pafliämfeät, 
my love, will give you an excellent pretext fof taking ä göt)d höiile 
in town ; and a rtan who is to act the part in life which yök ärÖ hofh 
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%/ahd*whVpossesiseV flie taterits which, wtthöut flkttery^oüyo'ssess, 
Öugtit foYaketis öwn lihe in politics, änä,inä&3, In every ftiTng%Tgfe; 
Tor olä^peopleliaVfc such an odd view of things, and see eve^'&ihg 
wöughlftieirspeciacles, He l trävers. ¥hey may have Wowh &fe 
world before the flood, and made their own use of it 'toö; Wt th% 
cannÖt possiWy knö\^-{he wörld which exists höw— 1 meaft, Hie sort 
of World we'slioulä choosetö live m. iNo! för pi?y r s säke, let ititifn 
enjoy 'themselves in their öwh"way, and 'let 11s Ve very cdrdial &nd 
polite, and all timt sort öfthing; but äo höVletl&ettaKfe ~^ 
cafion of seeihg .yöu läughed at *by yoür cöYempöräries. 

^'feteatly, *my aear ^raUces, 'fliere may Ve söme Iruth *ih äfi^bli 
"&y 5 1 have been töö'soft, ahä I see my error. \t Ws ijüife rfetr- 
äeifeä mytife alurfhehto ine* (Lörd^ämdiitliiad^eli ihktep- 
piest öf iiien Hill Tiis wife ässisted Tiiin A to 'Öiis äiScÖvery.^ Ji Yes, 
Trähces, yöu are thy onty friencl ; nöw, "trüütihg tö yöu, 1 snaft m- 
deed become a different creature !" . . 

BöwunwÄtinglyliepi'büWsiecl'his öwhfatet tWe % &oröughly 
itabüäd wich thebelief Chat Wnaä Been cözeneä, nialfrekt^, dfe^is- 
^äsVchnq, heWcarrie uhnappy, lödked üpön eVferythirig'bis föh'cl 
'feiner pröpöseä för liis advantage with a jeatötis eye, and though 
Ulis chänge was not wörked at once, it was very rapid in ils jprögress, 
and very fatal in its efFect. Ät first,his intcfrcöürsö with nis pärent 
became cdh&rairieä 1 , äriificial, and disihpnuöüs; till,t)yehäeävouring 
'tö avoid the whölesome resträirit of ä lovihg fäther v s sälütary influ- 
ence/lie feftmtö Ihe snare df a "heKrtless, seffish,. dissrpafed wdmän. 
Whehever {he Duke df IGfodÖlphih pröposfed any thingtö LäcTy 
Frances which diä not'taUy wiih her pläns, fehe Immea'iäteTy säiÄ, 
"Oh! I am sure *Lor<l tfceilamont would not bea^r öf such a'thtnfc 1 ! 
Ishoula 4 behappy to do whateVerliechöse; bütlknowhhÄsöVetl, 
iüy (fear äuke 1 He may not like tö cönträäict yöu, Ibut W wift never 
bring himself to Bubmit to thfe meäshre." tlfus Üid an arf ful woman 
gradually and successfully loosen those filial ties which it ought tö 
have been her pride, and would have prövtedlier trüe liappiness, tö 
strengthen— and all for what ? ^o run a course of iihchecked clis- 
sipatidn. . 

■ Lord Bellamont naturally loved readidg, and was desirous of im- 
proving bis mind ; but he had not that determined bias tö study 
,, which. could overcome all temptations df icfteness ancl p\easui*e. His 
beautiiul wife, Ifor whom his passion was as yet unabated, could at 
any tiine put all bis graver resdlves to fltght \ and either t)\ that 
monkefs weapon ridicule/or by ttte^wiVea ol&& wxfcxiv\^V<^e^^§^ 
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could, at any time, Iure him from those pursuits which, had tbey 
once become habitual, she had wit enough to know would have ren- 
dered her own intentions abortive, — and have givefi that firmness 
to his characier which was all it rcquired to render him a truly 
valuable man. 

During a long, and to Lady Frances an apparently interminable 
winter, Lord Bellamont passed all the time which was not spent witli 
his wife, in the Company of his gamekeeper in field sports. Tbis 
man worshipped the rising sun, and foresaw that a much wider 
scope for peculation and misrule would lie open to him in the new 
reign, than he could venture on attempting to practise in the present. 
Every thing, therefore, connected with his province, was reported 
by him to his young lord, to be in a sad State. The kenneis, tbe 
dogs, the horses, all were mismanaged ; the whole was a poor shab- 
by establishment compared to what a man of my JLord Bellamont's 
rank ought to have. 

"HisGrace is an old nobleman now," this man would say; 
" can't go into the field or look after these matters; His a pity he 
don't give 'era up to your Lordship. Why, I declare there's Cap- 
tain Lepel and Squire Carlton and Lord Newington, has all better 
nor we have. I declare some of these here gemmen as I went out 
with a month ago laughed at our turn out." 

" That's too bad !" said Lord Bellamont, biting his lips. 

After these and similar conversations, Lord Bellamont would 
return to Lady Frances, and complain that his huüting establishment I 
was quite a subject of ridicule to all his friends. She would theo / 
assume a serious air, and say, " Ah ! my dear Bellamont ! believe I 
me, though hitherto you have never had any real friend to teil yQu / 
the truth, this ridicule attaches to you in a thousand ways besides 
that of dogs and horses. Cut the matter short, dear Bellamont ! 
The election will take place very soon ; doubtless you will come in; 
and then with a good establishment of your own, and surrounded 
by real friends, men of your own rank and age, you will no longer 
have all these petty desagremens to contend with, which at presenl 
sour your temper, and in fact do place you in a ridiculous point of 
view." ' 

" My dearest Frances ! Yes, I «hall always be happy wbile I 
have you to love me and to teil me the truth." 

Notwithstandiog all ^his fond weakness, Lord Bellamont, in every 
other respect, was not a foolish man. He was only on the point of 
becoming one by being misled, partly by bis own passions; but bis 
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chief däbgfer lay ia bis fine*lady wife* They eame to London. Lord 
Bellamont got into Parliameal \ and Lady France» established her- 
seif in the Parliameat of Ton. They wer* the gayest of the gay. 
They rose late; they drove their several ways; they oeoasionally 
Were invited together to dinner» the ouly oooasion in w'hich it is 
thought dement foc mau and wife to bft in each othef's fcociety. Bat 
when by unlucky chance there was no invitation out, no club for 
my Lord, fit> opera Or teil ior nay Lady, thön a tite-ä+tfte matri- 
monial, generally proved fatal to the enjoyment of both. It was too 
bftea paseed in reptatähes by the one party— in sfceers by the other ; 
or when mutual peace was kept, it was only by the Stimulus of ex- 
treme eniertainmlnt, derived from soitte Story of a reoent explosion 
of tonte fashionable intrigue» whifch proyed to Lady France* a never- 
büing iotireö of delightfül eonversatioü, and served her as the 
grounö-wörk on Whfch to erect visiöns (the only visions* to do her 
jasticd, in whieh she ever indulged,) of many fracas to eome. On 
«ach oeeasions» she generally wound up the clima* of her story by 
observing — " What a fool that woman was, to give up her pOsition 
ii the world for the üioe däys' love of arty man !" 

To Ulis, Lord Bellamont would sometimes reply s " But yoü 
kflow the whole stdry Was blown***she was discovered^-she could 
tot help iL" 

" Bah 1 there'* just what makes me say ehe was a fool 1— Do yoü 
think one cannot keep one's own secrets, whatever one may do with 
ihybödyfelse'sP" 

u At that rate, Frances, a man would never be hung for forgery 
ormurder; for nobody intendä tö be discovered in a crime." 

" Oh 1 but there ate a thousänd persons iaterested ia the detec- 
tion otthose crimes — scarcely ever more than one in that of the w* 
mal Utspass of pteferribg sdme one ebe to one's husbaad I'*— (she 
spoke laughingly.) 

u Fraukes* it is nö veöial trespass," Said Lord BeHamdot, with 
lerne warmth; " tt is the foundation of every wretchedness which 
exists upon earth." 

" Nay, now, my dear BeUamobt* I did btet jestl One wduld think 
the ease was your own, yoü take up thö matter with such furious 
fceal. I wbh Mr. Garllon* or Lepel, or Lord Newington, Wer© here 
to hear yöü. They would say you were türned methodist or field 
preacher ! Smooth your handsome brows, pray, or yoa'll frighteü 
me!-**Ble*s me! only ooneeiv« the ridicule wfaich might attaek to 
foat bäog m verj txmthy upon the« talüÄC*\ Tto ^yse^<**<&»^ 
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they would cäBt a Buspicious eye at meP Have a care, Bellamont: 
—nothing renders a man so truly ridiculous as jealousy." 

" And nothing, renders a woman so truly despicable as being a 
brazen coquette." 

" Well, if you have nothing more agreeable to entertain me with 
than abuse, I wish you a good evening, for it is time to dress for the 
Opera." 

That night, as Lord Bellamont sat in a box by himself, atteadiog 
or seeming to attend to the stage, he beheld his wife opposite, with 
Lady Arabella Meüington, his sister,(for that Lady was now married 
to a man of Lady Prahces's recommendation,) surrounded by cox- I 
combs, and apparently wholly unconscious that he was remarking le 
her; which, with the most painful feelings labouring in his breast, 
he was striving to do unobserved. At that moment Captain Lepel 
entered, accosting him with a "How goes it, Bellamont? Why, I 
never knew before that you were a connoisseur in music. I have 
been admiring you for some time past— you seem quite rapt in ec- 
stasy." 

" Not I," said Lord Bellamont, yawning affectedly; for, next to I 
having it thought that he was watching his wife, his being caughtin 
an ecstasy at any thing would have most highly discomposed him,— 
as by this time he was sufficiently advanced in the training of ton 
to have forfeited most things sooner than his diploma to being one 
of that exclusive Community. 

" You have been admiring la Pasta, then?" said Captain 
Lepel. 

" Yes ; — no — she's well enough !" 

^ What ! I have not guessed rigbt yet ?< — Your own wife, per- 
haps?" 

M Oh! I leave you to do thatl" replied Lord Bellamont, redden- 
ing, and biting his lip. 

" And you do well, Bellamont," rejoined the coxcomb; "for 
whether you left the privilege or not, it is one I should most ud- 
doubtedly take, without your Lordship's leave." 

" To be sure," replied Lord Bellamont sneeringly; 4t eise where- 
fore live we in the land of fashion f " His Lordship however, by 
this audacity of his companion, was thrown off his guard, and 
spoke not in his made-up, drawling voice, but in his natural 
emphaüc tone. 

Captain Lepel saw through the whole truth at aglance; and 
argued rightly, that Lord Bellamont was just in the mode when 
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k might be the moat easily playedupon, and made to serve fais turn. 
He therefore left off goading him; adroitly chaöged the subject; 
looked through bislarquette round the house carelessly; declared 
there was not a soul in the boxes, though they were füll to over- 
flowing ; and then said to Lord Bellamont — " Where do you sup 
to-night!" 

" I don't know — I think I sball not sup. I have got a confounded 
head-ache. I shall go home." 

" Pho ! pho! Home! that's enougb to give a man the head- 
ache at any time, not to drive it away; no, you are not come to 
tbat yet, I hope, Bellamont, — 9 tis the last resource of a poor Be- 
nedick ; besides, I have just heard Carlton deliver an embassy from 
Mrs. Dashwood to Lady Bellamont, requesting her to sup with her, 
which invitation was accepted ; you will therefore be a forlorn 
tartle-dove if you go home — quite a Sir James" 

The recollection of what Lady Frances, his most able instructress, 
had once said to him on this subject, rushed to his remembrance, 
and his eyes flashing fire, he replied — " No, no, 1 am a mighty 
good sort of man, I believe, but not at all inclined to act the part 
of a turtle-dove." 

" Well then, come with me and sup at Crockford's several of 
my friends will be there." 

" But will you take me? for I have not my carriage to-night." 

" By all means. Be in the lobby after the opera, and I sball be 
sure to find you." So saying, Captain Lepel left him to chew the 
cnd of fashionable reflection. 

It was now towards the end of the Performance, and Lord Bel- 
lamont ventured to the box in which his wife was seated, having 
contrived a plausible excuse of having something to say to his sister. 
As he entered, one or two loungers rose like a parcel of scared 
birds, and departed. " Shall you want to be set down any where 
to-night, love ?" said Lady Frances, addressing him. " As I am 
going to Mrs. Dashwood's supper, perhaps I can be of use to you." 

. Considering the terms on which they had parted, the word love, 
electrified the kind heart of Lord Bellamont; and had it been tack- 
ed to a request of going home, with what unmixed delight wonld 
he have hailed the affectionate proposal ! Even as it was, he replied 
in his own endearing way — " Yes, if you will come home with me 
you will be of great use and comfort too, for I have a bead-ache," 
(he might have added a heart-ache,) " and do not feel at all welL 
Lepel asked me to sup with him ; but \\ ^ou acfc Vwä&sftfc. \a ^ ^ 
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kind, dull thing, and go home iastead, I ahall iafinitely prefer iC 
"Dearl" exclaimed Lady Frances, with a look of indifferent, 
" 1 am vastly sorry, but it is quite impo6sible* 1 have eng&gfed my- I j 
seif to go with your sister to Mrs. Dashwood'** and ahe would be L 
so very much affronted, after having promtsed bar» if I did not gti. r ^ 
Besides, it is a party raade on purpose for rae, quite our OWn wt r 
"On purpose foryow," rejoined Lord Bell&montt " Ah, Fran« 
ces! did you even koow of it tili you Dame Co the Opefa this night?" 
Lady Frances eoloured; for there äre värioiU reasons for colour- 
ing. Detection in a lie was one whtch tiever failed to call forth tias 
amiable symptom of better feeling* in Lady Fr&bces'a cheek. But 
sbe rallied suddenly, and said-"- 1 ' No, to be aafe 1 did not, that is 
just the thing that makes it so very piquattte* Mr. Cariton told me 
that Mrs. Dashwood had kept the whole thing a profound Beeret* oo 
purpose to surprise me agreeably* though *he has been thiikkiag 
of nothing eise these three days." 

" In that case I think it is inoümbent od me tö go töö," aaid Lord 
Bellamont, " only in common civility— so I sball be your escort*" 

" The Jealous Husband, a farce !" muttered Lady Francos* «hüigg- 
ing her Shoulders. 

At this junctare, Captain Lepel» Mr. Cariton» and several other 
men, entered the box. The two above-meftttoaed gentlemeii inquirtd 
if they could be of any use in escorting the ladtes to thfeir caitiages, 
the Opera being over, and the house nearly ttnptied» 

" Certainly," said Lady Frances, takitig Mr. CailUm'a attn, white 
Lady Arabella accepted that of the otber eatalier« The poör taa» 
band, Lord Bellamont, was left tö walk out alone, with what sätis- 
faction he might, after the mannet* of husbands. 

True politeness is a beautiful polish; nay mo^ k is i vabaUe 
lustre on worth of charaeter; for it is the offapring of good feeüafc, 
and good feeling- oannot bear to give f>ai& Had there bfeea a grata 
of it in Lady Frances's compositum, she would not have borne tklt 
her husband should appear to be neglected, or be äeoobdary* even 
for a moment, in her estimation, to any other human bfeing; bat had 
. this Observation been made to Lady Ff abcestshe wöüld have pleaded 
the customs of the world, the impossibility üf doing* in such tritwl 
circumstances, differently from other people $ and a long «I cetera toi 
impertinent nothings, that only meän, " I am tifed trf my husband, 
and I wish he were tired of me— we have enough of eaeh other at 
home." But this genuine good breedmg, whteh has it* aotiirct ia Ae 
heart, deserve* not to be named with that merely eupcrfieUd nbm**r 
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arising out ©f a ftelfilh regftrd to personal indulgence or personal 
vanity, 

Lord BeUamont at tiines feit all this, and even reflected upon it ; 
but bad not tbe courage to break througb the flimsy veil of fashioo, 
or disentangle blroself at ouee from the toils into whichhe had fallen. 
If the fear of vioe had been aa atrongly before his eye* äs the fear 
of ridieule was» he might have saved himself and his wife from ruin. 
But on the night of the ahove described seene at the Opera, he feit 
obliged to Captain Lepel for whirling him away to Crockford's, 
wbere wine and vice silenced refleotion, and where considerable 
to§*ea at play eompletely deodened all other nobler cares. 

At fonr in the raoroing, Lady Franees returned home, after a 
night passed partly in liitening to the confidenoes of some licentious 
wen, such as should have starlied the delioate ear of a pure wife, 
and havemade her feel herseif sullied to haveheard even by aecident; 
but thifc, Lady Franoea ealled " knowing the world*" and these meo, 
who made her these degrading confidenoes were the first to boast of 
bavipg done so, apd to adduce them as proofs of the footing upon 
which they stood in her good graces. The rest öf Lady Frances'a 
uuapeot hours wäre yet worse employed, in lending a pleaaod atten- 
tion to Ävowed admiratioe. The former she called talking to her 
friends—tbe latter a litde innocent Flirtation. Had any ooe, who 
feit really interested In her, told her trutb— she would have tossed 
her head in disdain, saying, she only did as every other young wo- 

faan of fcshion did, 

Qu returning home, and entering her dressing»room, she asked 

her maid if Lord tf ellamoat was come home. 
"No,myL*dy," 

" Ob 1 very well, tbate rigbt, What is the hour,— twö o'clock ?' 
" Past four, my Lady," answered the poor sleepy maid. , 

«« R^member, you are to say I came home at two o'doek^-now 

don't forget— »quiek, undress ine*" 

And without any thougbt of what a night may bring forth j without 
one aigh of repeatanoe, on wish of amendmeüt, she only endeavoured 
to lose the feverish exeiteme&t of her spirits, in order to be asleep 
before her husbaud came home, lest she should be disturbed by a 
curtain leqture« 

One more sceue will illustrate the progress of this too common 
hiatory,~-Daya and weeks i'olled on. The raisery of married misery 
is, of all other», the most difficolt to be borne ; and the really amia- 
ble Lord Bellamont, from one fetal wftakneffft» vanity» was degene- 
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rating fastinto that wretched wight, »cross husband. He wanted Ihe 
stability of characler to be what Nature intended him to be, a truly 
estimable man, and he lost himself and bis wife, for the sake — of 
what? of being called one of the ton. After a reconciliation which 
followed a violent storm of temper, in thecourse of which reproaches 
and recriminations and bursts of ill-humour on either side had car- 
ried the quarrel to its highest climax, Lord Bellamont was prepar- 
ing to pass one evening of quiet comfort at home. He had procured - 
many new baubles to delight his thankless wife. He had placed a 
luxurious seat, decorated with various cushions; had drawn around 
every object which could delight the taste, or amuse the fancy; had ^ 
heaped works of Imagination and of art on her table, and sat expect- 
ing her approach with loverlike impatience. At lengtb the door 
opened; Lady Frances looked in at the door en robe-de-chambre 
saying, " What, Bellamont ? not gone to dress yet !" 

"Dress, my love! I thought you would excuse my making any 
raore elaborate toilette to-night." 

"I excuse you? what do you mean! This is Lady Ellingby's 
night, you know." 

<( The devil !" cried Lord Bellamont, rising with angry impatience 
and dashing down a favourite China vase ; — "it is too bad, Madam; 
you are the arrantest gad-about — the most ungrateful woman, 
the most consummate flirt that ever — ~" and he stopped for want 
ofbreath. 

"It is indeed too bad, Bellamont," replied Lady Frances in one of 
her mildest voices, " to hear you call me all these names. I am glad 
at least that no one eise hears you ; for you know what ridicule could 
attach to you. It is indeed too bad to see my beautiful vase broken 
to pieces ; too bad to see a person of your consequence and of your 
education make such a fool of himself. 9 ' 

" 'Sdeath! Madam, it is enougb to try the temper of any husband 
to be tied to such a woman as you are ; one who lives for the public, 
and who is stränge only in her own house; who never performs a 
single duty; whose whole heart is centered in vanity. When a man, 
driven thus to desperation, does lose his temper, he in some degree 
becomes an object of contempt : I own he does ; but if you had one 
grain of heart, one scruple of conscience, you, you who know what 
I suffer, and that my sufferings are occasioned by you, ought to be 
the last person who should taunt me with my infirmity. Your sister 
Emily would never have done so. No\ she would never have acted 
' you have done. She indeed was au au&e\" 
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" That, my Lord, is a perfection at which I never aimed. I have 
heard of angeis lipon earth ; and wbenever I have seen the creatures 
socalled, I always thought them detestable. But if you remember, 
I never denied that Emily was not rauch better suited to you thari 
i\ I could be. You have both of you had a little sneaking kindness 
^1 towards Methodism, and a sort of innocent lackadaisical taste which 
y. I made you harmonize wonderfully. It is a great pity you did not 
^f raarry her; you could have gone about correcting the world together 
from all their wicked ways." 

" Too bad, by heavens!" exclaimed Lord Beliamont, Walking about 
in a rage, white his wife in the same cold, collected tone went on 
with her tirade. 

"As to myself, I always hated cant and prosing; I never should 
endure to lead a moping life; and because I confess this, and act 
upon it, you fly into a passion and call me all sorts of names. 
You have nobody to blame but yourself; you know you would do 
the deed, Beliamont; why; after having done it, render yourself 
ridiculous and make yourself the laughing-stock of the whole town, 
by showing that you repent it?" 

" Ah! Frances, well do you know that such was not always your 
way of thinking; at least such were not always your declarations. 
You led me to suppose very differently of your character or you 
could not have deceived me. Have you no recollection of certain 
professions of being happy to live with me anywhere — to enter 
into my interests, and to promote my views! Instead of this, what 
have I found ? A woman who lives for the world alone ; .. whose 

Ievery thought and wish seem at variance with domestic comfort. 
To love the world in reason, to enjoy its empty pleasures in mode- 
ration, is natural, and even may tend to the promotion of temporal 
interests; but tobecome the slave of it, tothe dereliction of every 
duiy and every feeling, is beneath a rational being." 

« Why, my dear Beliamont, I never knew before that you were 
such an orator! Positively I shall expect on the next question in Par- 
liament, to read Lord Bell^mont's triumphant speech. Only jöking 
apart, teil me what you wish me to do, and I will do it. But now 
only look at every other person of our own age and Station in life, 
and observe if they do not lead exactly the same lives that we do. 
You know if one goes to one place, one must go to another ; and 
without at all intending it, one thing comes after another, tili every 
moment is engaged, and positively there is not time to stay at 
\\ome. But, love, if you wish it, I w\\\ cerVÄVD^ wcA \ss^ «ia»R 
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to Lady Ellingsby'a to-nigbii only, you know it ta her lait night JA« 
tbia aeaaoa, find wo bave never hean onoe to her houae* and be« |nih 
wde*i you kaow " (and abe looked archly in her buahand'a coua- 
teoanoe,) " what will beoome of poor Lady Daahwood» if you do 
80t go ? «ho depeuds on aeeing you to-night, and I am iure 
you are too oourteoua a oavaüer to hava tbe heart to disap» 

point bar." 

•* Lady Dashwood," replied Lord BeHamOilt, in ratber a cod- 
fused manner, " is a lady who always treata her hnsband with the 
gr6ate&t deforenoe and reapect, and nobody haa a right to say a 
wordegainat her." 

u Against her? Oh, I am not so ill-humoured; I am pleadiog 
for herj besidea* you know that ahe is ny friend; it is I who 
iutroduced ber to you. Com«, oome, Bellemont, go and dresa for 
Lady EHipgaby'a. Your eye* are remarkably briUlanti aud, your 
toilettö Qniabedi you wiH he irresistiblej wheteas, if wo atay here, 
looking at eaob otbar alone, it ia tan ta on« bat wo »hall revart to 
tbo autyect of our little quarrel * whereaa if wo both go out, de- 
termined to be gay and agreeable, tve shall in rfftli-y beoome so* 
Tbink only of Lady Daahwood— -thare diow, already the sweet 
smile in playing arouud your lip*." ( 
; " Nonsense, Franoea," half yielding. 

" Game, Ballamont, you know fall wall abe will bo tbore, aad 
you are dying to go. I am aure I can forgivo you a littlo innocent 
Flirtatiou : nothing I am 00 proud of aa to lee my husband admired 
prjlne t feie* by Otbar women; and, you know, you have only to 
show yourtelf to aetiure tbia triumph." 

Poor Lord Bellamont I bis vanityapd bis soft heart wäre not 
proof agaioat tbe inaidioua voice of flattery. Off tbey both weat to 
dress $ and e abort time only elapaed ere they were in tbe brilliant 
well-lighled saloon of Lady Elltngsby. A buzz of admiration floited 
round tbe erowded room wben tbey mada their appearance; and 
Lopd BeUarooAt fargot the wiaar and more natural ieelings which 
bad depmaied bim, in the triumph of beiog tha busbaod of a beau« 
tifulwoman, 

After tbe ftrat homage of admiraftion bad passed away, ibcro 
wereother beautiful women also who obtained tkeir aharej and, 
llke every thing of the aame evanescent natura» Jkady France* found 
the taansport bad subaided»and ltft bar in quitt poeseasion of her 
busband'a arm much longer than auited her ineliflatkms : ahe looked 
around the room in vain for Lady Dashwocd— that lady wa§ ao- 
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tbere io be seeflj aiid Lady France« had reoourse to all the inge- 
nuity of her brain to unlink herseif from her cömpanion. He, on 
the contrary, really enjoyed an honest feeling of happiness. "Ob- 
serve the decorations of this room, ray dear Frances. This is some- 
tbiag like wbat I gbould wish for your drawing-room a Llewellyn, 
in Caemarvonahire, only the hangings should be of a soberer hue, 
| for the sake of the pictures; and then, you know, the old tapestry 
A would look io admirably in the Ebony Hall." 
(l ** Oh ! dooc'l talk to me of tapestry ; I hate it ; with the great men 
I wielding their seimitars, as though they would cut one's head off, 
I and tbe goggle-eyed princesses kneeling to them. 0,h, you inake 
[ me ahudder to think ofitT 

" Well, dear Franoes, your own suite of apartments shall be 
fitted up entirely in your own way." 

**You are very good," (yawning); *'but in that savage country, 
that horfid desert, it does not muoh signify how any thing Is fitted 
up i no taste to oomment on, no eyes to seV In short, 4 where nonq 
are beaux, 'tis vain to be a belle. 9 " 

a Then you eount my eyes for nothing P M 
♦* Ah, ab, ah I w with an affected laugh ; " a husband's eyes looking 
through the speotacles of matrimöny — you cannot count them for 
eyes. Why, my dear Bellamont, we see each other all day long, 
and all night long. We must want a little variety, you know." 

" Would to Heaven we did see each other as constantly as you 
deseribe! but sinoe we have been in London, count up, Ipray you, 
the hours We have apent alone together, and you will find how few 
they have been ; or If an evening has surprised us in each other's 
oompany, owing to the fatigue of past dissipation, or a preparatory 
beauty rest, for that which was to come, you have fallen asleep, and 
lall me to commune with my own melancholy retlections, Frances, 
is this at it should be? k this as you promised, and wrote it 
nouldbe?* 

He might have gone on some time longer, had not Lady Frances 
replied, yawning through the sticks of her fan, "JMercy on me! a 
curtain lecture in public ! besides, I believe, if I went to sleep'once, 
;ou have four times :" and again she yawned. 

u You are tlred, I am afraid," said Lord Bellamont with a 
sigh! 

" Yes— ao— that is io say, a sort of pain in my back — really 
this is a vary stupid place after all; nobody one knows herq — such 
asetl" 
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" Well then, Frances, if you find no amusement, I am sure I do 
notrshall we return home?" t 

" Oh! as Lady Dashwood is not here, you find it migbty dull, I Q 
suppose." ff 

"Have acare, Frances, Icould retort; butweareoverheard. Let <* 
usbegone; I will call our carriage;" andhewent out fort hat purpose. m 

Just at that moment, Mr. Carl ton entered the room, and Coming )tf 
up to Lady Frances, as thoughshe were the only person in the apart- m 
ment worthy of being spoken to by him, — " Ah, by all the loves [ m 
and graces," he exclaimed, " what good fortune to find. you. here, 8 ~ 
Lady Frances! why I did not know you were in.town. You are 
like Mahomet's tomb, never to be seen by the sons of men:" and he 
fixed his rüde gaze of effrontery on her person. . 

Lady Frances coloured, moved on her tip-toes in a sort of 
dancing fashion, tossed her head about, and played off divers and 
sundry airs. The pain in the back was forgotten; the yawning 
languor discarded, and a pleased animation overspread her 
features. "And pray, Mr. Carlton, may I ask where you have 
been? with Dian and her nymphs awaking Echo, no doubt; in 
piain English, hunting and shooting with dogs and gamekeepers. 
Well, I am glad you are tired of that at last. . I do not care if a 
man takes a little inspiring field-exercise, but there may be too. 
much of it." 

" There is always too much of any thing which keeps me from 
admiring your bright eyes: such an air, such taste, how you are, 
dressed ! , Well, \certainly, there is nothing like you'; and that 
Ornament in your head-dress — how exquisite! But I see Bella* 
mont's face Coming towards you: upon my honour, it isnot fair, 
this monopoly ; it is perfectly ridiculous ; he is quite a rustic ; we 
must teach him better manners. What does he mean by locking 
you up and following you about like your shadow ? why we must 
all make league against such tyranny. Lepel, come and assist me; 
a joust, a tournay, a feat of arms, is to be performed here ; we must 
break a lance with Bellamont, and rush to the rescue of a per- 
secuted fair one." 

So saying, several coxcombs clustered round Lady Frances, who 
stood, nothing loth, simpering and pronouncing monosyllables 
which might be construed any way. "Locked up! Dearme! 
no — not locked up: I am always riding, or driving, or Walking. It 
is your owa faulUl you don't $ee me: 19 and she loo^ed significantly 
at Mr. Carlion, 
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11 That's true enougb," whispered Lady Clara Reeves to anotber 
envious old maid who was listening with curious ears to the in- 
cense offered up at a shrine that she neverhad called her own, 
and inveighing against yielding to temptations wherewith she had 
kj never been tempted. 

*/ "Frances," said Lord Bellamont, his fine, tall, commanding 
figure towering above the insignificants who surrounded her, "the 
carriage waits." 

" Come, don't be so very young," whispered Mr. Carlton in her 
ear, as he observed she was about to obey the sumnions. " What? 
you are afraid of a curtain lecture! weil, I tbought you had been a 
cleverer person than not to know how to put an end to such tor- 
ment." 

" I am not inclined, Lord Bellamont, to go home yet," was her 
reply : " but pray do not put yourself to inconvenience for rae — take 
the carriage and" (looking about the room, her eye sparkled as she 
caught Lady Dashwood's figure), "there's»ijf friend Lady Dashwood 
just come in, she will set me home." 

" I am glad to see you have recovered your fatigue," said Lord 
Bellamont, turning away, pale and mortified, as Lady Frances 
passed him to go to her friend. 

" When a man is married to a flirt of a wife," observed Mr. 
Altamont to Mrs. Neville, who happened to have witnessed this 
scene, "how very easy it is for her to place him in an awkward and 
ridiculous point of view." 

" Well, to be sure, it is beyond belief how Lord Bellamont can 
suffer it. He certainly wants proper spirit, and he is not only losing 
his own happiness, but his wife's character ; hunch ! hunchl it never 
will turn out well— never ; they must both come to misery !" 

"Only observe," said Mr. Altamont, with melancholy discernment, 
" the great inlimacy which appears now to subsist between Lady 
Frances and Lady Dashwood. See how, she talks to that latter 
Lady ; but the friendship of such women is hollowness." And could 
Mr. Altamont have overheard that cönversation, how indignantly 
would he have remarked upon its tenour, and how easily have fore- 
lold its end;" 

u My dear Lady Dashwood, 9 ' said Lady Frances, flying up to her 
and wbispering in her ear, "howdelighted I am to see you— wby 
there was nothing in the room one could endure to look at, of fe- 
male kind, before you came in. You know, Lady Ellingsby is a 
grave gone-by soH of personage— uoÜi\n% \w\. «l fc« ^w8ä «BÄk^- 
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faahioned dowagers ever oome her«, I wonder what toought me, p 
only you know it ia go dull to stay at home, and poor Bellamont does p 
get *0 tired when ha has no place to go to ; bttt nov you are comc, 
you are suob a favourite, that all will aeem delightful to him. I am 
socharmed that he should be under such a good influenee aa yours" 
the ooBtuiued, aasuming a face of proper matronly Enterest in her 
bueband'e welfare} u for raally ha haa a vastly good haart, and does 
not at all, as some people suppose, want for sense; but, you know, 
befoi* ha marriad» ha naver lived in the world ; that ia to say, what is 
reaüy to ba ealled the world ; and I am quite grieved to aaa that he 
bardly knowa any young min of hia own rank in life, and this give« 
him [weh a foraaken appearanca. Do, my dear friend, discipline 
him a little, if you please, and he will become a different creature 
under your taition." 

44 1 would do any thing in (he world for you, my dearest Lady 
Frames»" raplied Lady Daahwood ; and with a tender lpok of in« 
tellige&ee tbey aeparated, to play their several games. 

Lady Dashwood accosted Lord Bellamont with a u Well, Lord 
BaUemont, to be aura you have reason to be proud of Lady Frances 
— bow Vary mueb more handsome die is than any one eise 1 I de« 
clare I think she looks better this year than, ehe did the last. 1 ' 

" Do you really think so?" said Lord Bellamont, affecting indif- 
ferenee« 

" Yee, I do ; and, if you wäre not her busband, you would think so 
too; but you know you are in love with her, neverthelegs : obsolete 
aa the idea ia of being in love with one's wife. You see, 1 ean read 
your heart." 

M You ean do any thing you wiab, doubtless," replied Lord Bella- 
mont ; " but if you read my haart onoe, I am eure you Will naver do 
80 again, for you will only read such a melanoholy page, as will fill 
you with emui. n 

"You astonkh and grieve me. Miserable! Lord Bellamont, 
miserable!" (with a look in whioh tenderness and aorrowwere 
hlended ) " Who than ean be happy P I am astonisbed — ahocked 
beyond meaaure; but if it is any consolation toyou to pour out your 
sorröws in the ear of a true friend cönfide in me. We are obeer- 
ved $ our oony ersation iä tpo sühne for puMte society ; oall on me to- 
morrow morning; I shaft be alone; and with what interest »hall I 
receive your oonfidencfe ! n Theo, spaaking aloud to some third per- 
aon who was a Utile way off, she ramarked, 4< Dear me what bas 
happened to Lady-Franses's head-drow! Mr. Carhon Htm» to be 
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uadtrtakiag the trade of eoiffeur : did yoü ervt *ee any thing w> 
graaeful» Lord Bellamont, as the maaner in which Lady Franot* 
beads her head while he is arranging her diatnond aigrette, whioh 
sbe häs just dröpped." 

44 Disgracefül !" rauttered Lord Bellamont ia her eftis thrown off 
his guard by jealouay* 

u My dear f riend, you are irritable tottight," wäi her reply. " To- 
morrow we will talk qutetly, trust me\ but do not ihow ihis tetfipe* 
of mind to theworld; it will be too happy to havc yott fof a laughiftg 
•toak." 

From this fatal fcight, the Web Wae d&Wn elole ftfOutid Lord 
Bellamont which was to entahgie bim to hin uttdoitig. It were 
fruiüe*s* it were degrading» to go throiiph all the ort Lady Da*h+ 
wöod too auocessfully pUaned and praetiied to wla him to het~ 
purposes. She explained in a mysterious way why she' hftd not 
invited him to her supper ; and at last insinuated that his Company 
was so dangerous to her peace, that she had avoided him as care- 
fully as his society was sought by every other woman. Now, how- 
ever, when she saw him unhappy, she could not think of herseif ; 
she could only endeavöür to mitigate his sufferings. When he 
spoke to her of the views of domestic happiness which he had 
entertained, and of thfeir total överthrow, she pretended to be ex- 
ceedingly shocked. **To be eure, 19 Lady Dash Wood said, "Lady 
Frances was a woman who alwayl seemed mftde for the world, 
and one might have expected that she wöuld not exactly filer le 
parfait amour by the fireside— but then with such an inamorato ! 
She might at least have-^- — ■'* 

••Oh! 11 itttefWpted Lord Äellarftofit, u \ did not expecther to he 
ä recluse-^but toever, fcfcver to be häppy at hörne l" 
* It is, to be fcüre, t&ther töo bäd,' 1 said Lady Dashwood. u Ah 1 

i if she only ktiete what a treästire she possesses. But * 

"You äre very kind, my dear friend "said Lod Bellamont. 
And how followed a long coürse of Instruction as tö the means 
he shöuld pursue to reclaim her, and the methods he should adöpt 
to rescue his own mind from painful comtemplations. As to the 
first, sht assured him, that all attetopts to assert his right as a 
fcüsbaftd tö forhid her leading the life she did, could only draw 
down ttpofc hitnself the ridicüle of the World. " It is always better " 
she said, *'to leave these things to öörröct themselves. Asto the 
latter, 9 ' she added, "I, you küoW, arn a gort of Mentor from which 
you must eüdare to haar hafsh tru\W H k\&<yfct> ^^ tsqä&swk ^ 
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vice, she warned him of the danger« of play, an excitement tb which, \i* 
though originally averae, and long indifferent, he had recourse, as |?e 
people iwailow spirits or opium to silence their cotascience. " A 
Utile harmless ombre or bassette in good society," she would say, 
"cannot tend to any derangement of fortune. But that horrid 
elub! — those blacklegs — those sharpers. Do not, my dear Lord, 
trust yourself to their manoeuvres. Atmy house, you will always 
find a party ready to while away a few hours, where you will at the 
same tirae be safe." 

Thus the whole iniquitöus train was laid, and took effect, which 
was to plunge Lord Bellamont in disgrace and ruin ; and bis own 
wife was the original promoter of the scheine, not perhaps with a 
füll insight into its ultimate issue, but from the wicked and weak 
intention of running herseif a cafeer of thoughtless and unebecked 
dissipation. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

O Nature ! a' thy shews and forms 

To feeling, pensive hearts have charms, 

Whether the summer kindly warms 

Wi' life an'.light, 
Or winter howls in gusty storms 

The lang dark night. Burns. 

How differently had the winter months passed over Lady Emily 
and General Montgomery in their retirement, and with what a 
contrast of feelings did they hau the return of spring! Even during 
the intense rigours of a severe winter, Lady Emily still found a 
beauty in the landscape: for Nature is never dead to eyes accus; 
tomed to read her aright; and the dashiog through the spray of a 
snowy path, the delicate fretwork of Trost on the fibres of trees and 
plants, the pureness of theair, and the cerulean tiut of the sky, with 
the dark colour of the broad Severn, were pleasures and beauties to 
be admired and tasted by Lady Emily even in wintry hours. The 
sounds of distant rustic labour or merriment that were borne 
distinctly through the clear and rarißed atmosphere, gave animation 
and cheerfulness tothe otherwise sombre landscape: they told of 
the vicinage of human bei ng; and surely utter solitude, however 
sublime, cannot long be grateful to the heärt of social man. They 
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told öf the business, tfae cares, thedelight of fellow-creatures, and 
were circumstances which added a lively interestto the scene. 

In addition to these, how many pleasing objects rewarded Lady 
Emily's tasteful eyes in and about their humble dwelling — objects 
which were all the offspring of her industry and exertion, and thus 
their value was enhanced tenfold. Her refined perception and en- 
joyment of beautiful things, took a wide ränge through the whole 
province of the endless regions of taste. The comforts and even 
elegancies of furniture with which she had adorned the interior of 
their dwelling, were chiefly wrought by lier own hand. The blush 
of early flowers which thickly enamelled the gardcn, were literally 
the result of her own culture; the early lilac which perfumed the 
apartment had beencherishedby her through the severity ofwinter, 
and coaxed into premature bloom, to surprise her uncle, and make 
bim forget the loss of his forcing-houses, or only remember them in 
order to prove that all things may be supplied by care and love; and 
chiefly, and above all, the joy she expertenced at placing his fa- 
vourite bunchof violetson his table, could not be compared with 
that which gotd or jewels can afford. 

From these innocent but evanescent delights, she turnedwith 
other sentiments of graver satisfaction to the orphans whom she 
had converted, not into fine lady playthings, but into tidy, active, 
nseful children, so gentle, so well suited to fill their sphere in life 
with credit and comfort, that they were living proofs, not only of the 
endowments of her refined taste, but of her solid understanding; and 
bore testimony tbat these qualities are not necessarily incompatible, 
although they frequently are disjoined. 

During the long winter nights, Lady Emily alternately plied her 
needle, or read aloud to the General, or sang to him his favourite 
songs; and as they retired to rest every night, when he kissed and 
blessed her, she regularly said, from her inmost heart — "ThankGod 
for a day of happiness !" 

Under her sweet influence, the General regained his serenity, 
and sometimes even shared in the pleasure she took in her garden ; 
helped her to part the roots of her polyanthuses (which she called 
her stationary butterflies, likening their velvet flowers to the mealy 
wings of those insects), and smiling dclightedly at the eager interest 
with' which she invested the simplest pleasures; but still there was 
a canker in his heart's core, which could not be cast out altogether, 
tili a higher power removed it thence. The only diversit^ whlcih 
mied the nature of their employments awÄ ^v\^\\\\ä^ ^v^ ^Vnnäx 
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iiow and then from Heatherdeo, and, in thc course of the tvinter, 
about four from Lady Frances. These latter were dry and formal 
letters, with which there was nothiog to find fault, but much to dis- 
like, considering Jrom whom tbey oame, and to whom they weif 
addressed. Their perusal never failed to sadden Lady Emily, aad 
to cast a deeper gloom on the General'* brow. There were othtr 
letters, too, received by General Montgomery, which he always re- 
tired to read, and the Contents of which Lady Emily knew were not 
to be imparted to her : although her almost filial solicitude for fair 
dear uncle rendered this a cruel trial to her, yet she forebore to take 
any notice of a circumstance, in which at present, she was oonvinced» 
she could be of no use. 

Winter had now completely passed away. The first snow-drop, 
ihe first crocus, nay even the last tuft of primroses that had bloomed 
by the unchained spring, were gone. Already the infaney of flöwerf \ 
had lapsed into their childhood ; and the violet flüng its rieh fra- 
grance far and wide upon the vagrant breeze» Once, agatn,] die 
green spike of the corn waived upon the upland, tbö lark once ftgaia 
turned his aspiring minstrelsy high poized in air ; while the throsttet 
and the blackbird with its golden beaki soughi the laues and hol- 
lows, bnsying themselves in fortning hahitatiöns for their youfift 
amid the fencing thorns of the pink-budded hawthorlh 

After a long ramble one afternoon* when Lady Emily hftd cliinbcd 
the highest uplands which overlook the Severn» she feit fatigaed, 
and sat down to enjoy the delightfül rest which foliotos exertion, by 
the side of one of those fresh welling Springs which burst from thl 
hosom of the earth, as though they were ßpirtts of lifo aüd gladnctt 
endowed with power to cherteh lind adorn tbä lands thtough which 
they hold their fertilizing course j and as ehe cbntemplated its brigbt 
and gurgling waters, she feit the language which thlis spbke in their 
*ilent eloquence; and then, as her eye« wändered far off OVer thfe 
sea-like Severn, a sudden vision flashed before her fancy of thfe 
Dorsetshire coast, of the last yearfs Springs and of her first inter- 
view with Lord Mowbray. Nature itself seemed to hold up the 
mirror to her % which reflected the circumstanees ai vividly> es 
though she saw them in reality. 

"Ah l" she said, sighing, " those were happy dajrs* hAppier thin 
the present; but we are not to ask why the former days Wart bttttr 
than these, for we do not reason wisely coöcernlng these thtogi. 
Oh! no, not wisely; but theheart will sometimes rata)» aöd Will 
unawares lift m as it were out of ourseWts« and carry ite tatk to 
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*lpast scenes, to linger there precisely where we had betier not pause 
§7 one moment." 

Tfaus did Lady Emily mingle reason with feeling ; but the remem- 

brance of her first interview with Lord Mowbray could not, would 

not, be effaced. The vagrant bat which he redeemed ; her amuse- 

ment in seeing it fly over hedge and dale, eluding his pursuit ; tbeir 

subsequent acquaintance ; their growing intimacy ; the little mystery 

of the fording the streamlet, too rudely and too soon disclosed — all 

these, together with a distinct recollection of the air, the mein, the 

tone of voice, of him whom she imagined held no longer any place 

in her remembrance, rushed over with a subduing power, and 

ehained her back to all the pleasures, and all the pains of memory. 

Not that Lady Emily had never thought of Lord Mowbray tili 

now. Oh, no — he had, after her first quitting London, too constant- 

ly and too painfully occupied her mind. She had blamed, and 

exonerated him alternately in regard to his conduct towards herseif, 

and she had but too carefully taken note in her beart's tablet of 

cvery gesture, every look, every half-broken expression, which had 

implied a history of sentiments and whole chronicles of feelings. 

With the aid, however, of mortified pride, that delicate pride of the 

heart's first purity which J 

u Would be wooed and not unsought be won," 

she had sedulously stifled and veiled these intruding thoughte, tili 
she supposed them banished for ever; but there are attachments, 
indigenous as it were to the human heart, which, like that of certain 
plants to particular spots, after they are cut off and dug out root 
and branch, will throw forth suckers from some hidden fibres as 
tenacious of the soil as though they had remained the cherished 
tenants of the ground, and been suffered to form themselves into 
gigantic trees. Where these exist, they may be repelled, crushed, 
torn, mutilated, defaced; but they will adhere to their position white 
the breath of life remains, destined, perhaps, to flourish hereafter. 
Certain it is, that a vision of Lord Mowbray stood before Lady 
Emily, as vividly portrayed as though some wizard had evoked it on 
purpose to trouble that serenity which she had so wisely endeavoured 
to attain ; and by the time she reached her home, she was as languid 
and fatigued as though she bad walked beyond her strengtb. In 
vain she endeavoured to rally herseif from this overcoming and 
unreasonable depression, and to talk to her uncle tfheerfully of the 
beaaty ofthe sea&on and the scene. Her Vvte ^«ftte¥e&\tast "^ww&% 
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did not flow naturally; and General Montgomery onee or twice m 
asked her if she were not well. To disgel this bis anxiety, she pro- fla 
posed to read him bis lavourite Evelyn's "Sylva;" she fixed her i\ 
eyes on the page, and her thoughts floating any where rather thaa nee 
engaged on her actual employment, she wondered why the history «c 
of her dear forest tribes no longer possessed the power to interest, ffis 

or rivet her attention. Still she continued to read, and she saw that ila< 

• 

the inquiring glances which her uncle sent forth from ttme to tim$ ti 
on her countenance, became less frequent, as the quiet music of her m 
yoiee soothed him into the belief, that whatever had oecurred to it 
agitate her, had subsided ; and under this impression, he suffered ii 
himself to be beguiled into his afternoon's slumber. m 

When he dropped asleep, Lady Emily paused; but observing him a 
about to awake she resumed her book, and, with patient pertinaeity» x 
courted the soundness of his slumber by continuing, in her ringdov^ ^ 
murmuring voiee, to read on, tili she was startled by hearinga rustk 4 
ing among the leaves of the woodbine that encircled the window. g 
At the same moment, her favourite greyhound startled ffom iU ,* 
cushion, and, rushing furiously towards the spot, leaped on the table Ä 
which stood beneath the casement, barking loudly. 

The General awoke ; Lady Emily laid aside her book, a«d, rw* 
ning to the door, called inconsiderablealarm to their servant Edwards 
toknow if any stranger had approached their dwelfing, when she 
recollected with some anxiety that he had that day gone to Bristol. 
At the same moment, she found herseif rqnnipg against a person 
whose well-known voiee tbrilled to her very soul; and the n*xt 
instant Lord Mowbray himself advanced, apologizing for bis abrupt 
intrusion. "It is indeed," he said, "I fear, aluaost inadmissible to 
Laven takensuch a liberty, but I met Edwards by chance in Bristol;" 
(he blushed as he spoke ; ) " and learning from bim that La,dy Epaily 
and you, my dear Sir, were living so near, I could not resist tbe 
pleasure of making these inquiries in person : may I hope to be par- 
doned ?" 

General Montgomery's manner in a moment dispelled any fear» he 
might have entertained of not being a welcome visitor; and a 
glance that he stole at Lady Emily, although it did not speak se- 
curity of welcome, still satisfied him that he was at least no in- 
different person. After the first agitation aad surprise of meeUn$ 
had passed away, each party recovered their composure, and sooo 
feit as though they had never been separated. 
tberew a ii/aking affiaity \ufeota^^u\^^\i\Oam^^\!^^uai/e^ 
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after abft^nce, Hs though they had been unriaturally severed, and 
belonged of right to each otbers' society and commuaion. Thus it 
was with the present circle. Lord Mowbray's peculiar gentleness 
of manaer* the winniug tone of bis voice, were ia coneannance with 
tbe General'* taste« ; and as he spoke of thiogs, not of people, of : 
interests and not of events, of thoughts and feelings, not of the newa 
of the day, tbere was uo referenee made to harsb or grating subject's ; 
na idle cloven-foot of curiosity peeping out, to offend or hurt General 
Montgomery's feelings, but all that could interest and soothe hjm. 
Qnce, when Lady Emily iaquired for her sister, Lord Mowbray 
looked distressed; said that London was so wide a place that per- 
sona might live io U yeam and jiever meet-, that he had gone lüde 
iato that gay world in which Lady Frances lived; and that he really 
had hardly ever seen her. But General Montgdmery was not 
4eeeiyed by this evaaive ans wer— his countenance was overeast, 
and a pause ensued in the hitherto delightful conversation. 

Lord Mowbray first resumed the discourse by observing that he 
had made an unconscionably long visit, and must now take his leave, 
although to bim tbe moments had gone by so agreeably, that he had 
forgotten they might not be similarly computed by others ; and he 
ventured tosteal one of his soft pleading glanees atLady Emily, 
whose heart shone in her radiant countenance, as she replied, that 
she was sure her uncle had been much gratified by his remembrance 

of tbem; "and I- :" she atopped, hesitated, and taking up some 

violets that lay on the table, seemed to imply, that had she uttered 
her sentiments, they would bave been of the sweetest import. 

It was thus, as least, that the delighled Lord Mowbray inter- 
preted her confusion ; and, as if in haste to prevent any regulär cold 
eompliment of nsage from lips unpractised in insincerity, but per- 
heps obliged, in conformity with custom, to veil the real impulse of 
her heart, he hastened to thank her with his eloquent eyes, while 
he said — " And now I have a boon to prefer, which I must venture 
to make known before I go; although I have its success so much at 
heart, that I really feel considerable distnay* lest it should meet a 

refiis*l." 

Lady Emily's heart beat high; and she moved to a little distance, 
aad btüied beraelf in arranging some books, in erder to avoid Ob- 
servation. The General made an encouraging reply, and Lord 
Mowbray pro ;eeded io request that Lady Emily and her uncle would 
do htm the hcoour of coming to pass some time at Mowbray Castle. 
"1 lump b0 &äd, "endeavoured to venxtev VC w&V ^\v^^\xkwj«Sk\ 
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of such guests ; and there are some wild scenes along the coast, 
which, to a lover of picturesque and bold landscape, would not, I 
flatter myself, be devoid of interest. Our trees, indeed, we cannot 
boast of 5 still, in narrow sheltered gorges there is some wood ; and 
my gardens are, I hope, not despicable, considering that they are 
only of a year's cultivation." 

The General seemed rather pleased with the proposal ; still he 
did not entirely accept or decline the invitation ; and as Lord Mow- 
bray was pressing his suit with earnestness, Edwards entered, and 
whispered to the former that it had come on a sad rainy night, and 
" would it not be better if my Lord would put up with such accom- 
modatioh as the farm afforded, instead of return ing to Clifton through 
the wet ?" 

" Well thought of, Edwards," said General Montgomery. " 1 
had already settled that point in my own mind* Certainly we will 
not suffer Lord Mowbray to leave us lo-night, if he will allow us to 
constrain him to remain. I am afraid he will not find his apartment 
very commodious, but w 

"Oh ! as to that, any apartment here will be delightful."^ 

The word deltgbt escaped him ere he was aware ; Superlative« 
he did not deal in — " Car la parole est toujours reprim6e quand 
le sujet surmonte le disant" — and he endeavoured to do it away, 
by adding, " the luxury of my room is not what I ever regard ; but 
I fear I shall be troublesome, and — I am obliged, indeed I am, to 
return." 

"Nay, now, my good Lord," said General Montgomery, "not 
obliged positively, Ihope; let me persuade you to stay. Emily, 
join your entreaties to mine." 

"Do, Lord Mowbray, stay," said Lady Emily timidly, " and see 
the improvements we have made about this place by daylight. It 
was a mere farm-house when we came to it. I shall be proud to 
show you what a little industry can effect." 

" And well she may ; for indeed, my Lord, my niece is my 
guardian angel, who makes every place a Paradise with her smiles 
and her sweet content. You will not, I trust, refuse to see some 
speeimens of her art, by remaining with us at least to-night." 

It may be guessed that Lord Mowbray yielded to his own wishes, 
and to his friends' entreaties ; and it was settled to the satisfaction 
of all parties that he should remain at the farm. 

And now, how gay appeared the heavy pattering of the rain* 
and how very cheerful was the increased lowering of the slues, 
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which seemed to bespeak the impossibility of turning out even an 
enemy to its inclement influence ! It is the sun within the breast, 
whose shining or withdrawing beams gladden or depress our 
hearts, and even change seasons and scenes to our moral mental 
view. 

As the Generali composure and confidence in Lord Mowbray's 
soeiety were confirmed, he ventured to ask after old acquaintances 
and friends; for he feit an inward security that he would not pre- 
sume upon their intimacy, or make such questions an excuse for 
prying rudely into the cause of his present Situation, or, in fine, 
touch upon any point which might wound his feelings. He inquired, 
therefore, with great apparent interest, of Mrs. Neville, of Mr. Al- 
tamont, of Lady Glassington, of Colonel Pennington. The only 
one of our friends who seem not to have forgotten us, yourself, my 
Lord, excepted, has been Miss Macalpine ; she writes frequently to 
my niece." 

•* Ohl" replied Lord Mowbray, " I too have several capital let- 
ters from that good lady. She has not certainly studied Madame de 
Sevigne's art in vain, although she has perfectly preserved her own 
originality. To teil the truth, at a first reading I do not always un- 
derstand her letters; but, after due consideration, there is ever some 
leading point which guides me to her meaning, and that meaning is 
well worth taking trouble to get at." 

" Yes," said General Montgomery, " I have ever thought, that 
whatever is devoid of affectation, and at the same time is füll of 
matter, must be always interesting, and such are truly the characte- 
ristics of our worthy Alpinia's letters." 

Lady Emily added a word of warmer commendation, and they 
all feit that each one seemed inclined to Iike and be pleased with 
what was approved of by the other. 

In this perfect harmony of thoughts and feelings, the evening 
passed on winged hours; and Edwards having sent for Le Brun, 
who arrived with his Lord's luggage, he found himself established, 
as it were, once more under General Montgomery's roof, not as a 
mere passing guest, but as though he were one of the family. Plea- 
sure, like pain, will banish sleep; and Lord Mowbray, under the 
consciousness of extreme happiness, passed as restless and feverish 
a night as though sorrow had strewn thorns on his pillow. Even 
happiness paysthe penalty of its human nature; and beyond the even 
tenojir of apeaceful conscionsness of rectitude, there is no transport 
here below which doe* not, in its extreme, UM^ ^xl« 
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Lady Emily on her pari was not lessagitated by the thousand ple* r 8 
aurable and vague imaginatlons which floated before her — but wilh |" 
this difference, no oloud of self-reproach whatever, beyond such 
imperfections as attach to all mortals, caat its shadow across her 
path — no past regrets for hours mispent, or affections misdirected, 
ör promises broken, threw its imperfection upon the tissue of tfae 
ailken web she wove. Still there was too much of trembling aniiety, 
too much of eager hope, to allow her the calm possession of herseif. 
When she opened one of her good books, as was her usual custom 
every night, in order to compose her thoughts before she knelt in 
prayer, she found it difficult to sober them süfficiently to be able (o 
follow the sense of the page, and then she said — " Oh ! if happiness 
is thus to unfit me for duty, what would grief not do? and, as my 
good uncle has often said to me — ' wretched is that being who is too 
happy or too miserable to lift his thoughts in prayer to Heaven 
Ought I not to fear, that if I prove thus unworthy of felicity it will 
be taken from me? How dare I hope for its conti nuance, if I am 
thus dazzled by its approach ?" 

Nor did she reason thus in vain : for, with the earnest desire of 
deserving the Messing, the power of doing so returned ; and theo 
•weet indeed became the chastened purity of that happiness which 
subsided in gentle and refreshing slnmbers. 

When Lord Mowbray arose the next mornlng, his senses were 
greeted with the fragrance of the sweet brier and the song of the 
birds,together with all thöse sounds of rustic life which, thöugh tbey 
speak of indnstry and labour, corae not to the ear with the ffloney- 
getting avidity which the cries of ä populous city awaken in the tnind. 
Lord Mowbray feit lightened to have escaped from theae* and invi- 
gorated by the air of heaven, which blew refreshingly into his room. 
A brilliant sun illumined the drops which hung lipon the leavw, 
the only vestiges of the last night' s storm j and he feit his heart 
bounding with a joyousness from the conseiotisftess of an ußright 
and definite purpose to which he had long been a stranger— indeed, 
which he had never before truty known : for, whatever enchantment 
resides in scenes of beauty, or in the powers of fascination, there is 
no true peace when the principle from whence that enchantment 
and that fascination spring, is not in itself pure and steadfast ; when 
it does nottend to some ultimate end, which is sanetioned by virtue* 
and followed up perseveringly. The thotight of his own errors led 
to such refleotions as these, while the salutary compunetion öf con- 
science smote bim to the heart, and oversh&dowed the brightnes* of 
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the present moment, but only did so to render him more deserving 
of recalling it hereafter. 

It may be easily guessed tbat Lord Mowbray did not go away 
the next day — nor the next. General Montgomery really could 
not part with him; and Lady Emily's eyes Said as much at least 
twenty times in the day. Then came long walks and rides, on such 
ponies or horses as the country afforded ; and there was the delight 
of scrambling up and down difficult passes, and over bad roads, and 
of ronning and leaping lightly across some difficult step, ere Lord 
Mowbray could tender his assistance. 

In Lady Emily, the gaiety of youthful spirits was united to the 
most perfect feminine gentleness; and to this rare union of seem- 
ingly contradictory graces, were superadded those richer treasures 
of tmnd which fade not with youth, but carry on their blessed in- 
fluence into all the detaiis of common lifc, the unenchanted regions 
of reality, the trials of sickness, and the depression of advancing 
years. These charms formed a combination of vivid iuterestaround 
the very atmosphere of Lady Emily, which made a deeper im- 
pression every succeediug hour on Lord Mowbray's heart. 

At such times as her absence left the General a*id Lord Mowbray 
tlone together, the former found in his companion an attentive lis- 
te&er to his praises of his niece, a theme on which he was never 
weary of descanting; and with what deep and heartfelt interest did 
the latter attend to minute accounts of all she had effected, and all 
she intended to effeet for the amelioration of the state of such per- 
sona as it was in her power to serve, for the imprövement of the 
farm on which they resided, and for the beneflt of its proprietor. 
"I assure you, my dear Lord, that where my skill and knöwledge 
in agriculture have been of the smallest Service, Emily's unwearying 
assidnity has eflfected twioe asmuch; and the children she has had 
linder her tuition, are living proofs of what a female mind can do 
wheft it is directed by sound sense. She is indeed, my dear Lord, 
a creature of a most feJicitous nature, and may truly be said to be 

* Biest with a temper whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day.' " 

Lord Mt>wbray*s eyes glistened through a tcar of rapture as her 
replied— " Yo« are to be envied, General, in the possession of so 
rieh a treasure" — and he sighed deeply. 

Several days elapsed, yet stiH the parting day was always post- 
poned 5 at jeagth Lord Mowbray, with au agitatto\i a»A e«raMteMA 
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that could not be misunderstood, intreated the General lo lend a tl» 
favourable ear to his invitation, and to allow him to be himself their ij» 
escort to Mowbray Castle. Ü 

" What say you, Emily love, to my Lord's proposal?" asked the 11 
General : " metbinks it were uncourteous longer to resist a request ih 
so graciously preferred. You shall decide the question, my dear te 
niece; — there, Lord Mowbray, plead your own suit." le 

" I dare not," he said tremulously. m 

"Oh!" cried Lady Emily, putting aside her harp, and Coming Ir 
towards him, surely you are convinced that if my dear uncle's \k 
bealth permit him to undertake the journey, it will give me the x 
greatest pleasure to accompany him." i 

" That is really most gracious and most sweet," rejoined Lord fc 
Mowbray ; " and you will promise then, Lady Emily, to confer this k 
favour on me ?" >- 

" The favour, I am sure," said General Montgomery, " is mutual, k 
my dear Lord ; and I can only say, that for my own part I know no 5 
other person alive to whose house I should feel inclined to go. Little 
did I think, ten days past, that I should leave this abode to visit any 2 
where; but we are very ignorant of what a day may bring forth. 
Pleasure and pain are dealt out to us, in measures and at seasons 
we little dream of, by a Power whose wisdom we dare not question; 
and if the latter is to be received with resignation, the other surely 
should be welcomed with gladness. Let us then prepare gaily for 
our agreeable excursion, and lose no time in doing so. Do you, my 
Lord, name the day for our departure, and we 'will give Orders to 
have all things in readiness." 

" Well then, General, will the day after to-morrow be too soon? 
perhaps Lady Emily may not — " 

"Not at all," replied General Montgomery; " delays are dange- 
rous ; besides an old soldier is always ready, you know ; and my 
Emily never made me wait one moment for any frivolous female 
paraphernalia. You can be ready, love, can you not?" 

" Oh 1 in an hour's time if you wish it, dear uncle." 

The ordering horses, procuring a carriage, and various other 
arrangements, were, however, necessarily to be made ; and filled 
up the intervening hours which preceded that of their departure. 

" Do you know," observed Lady Emily to Lord Mowbray, as they 

walked round her little garden, the last evening of their sojourn at 

the farm — " do you know, though I have the greatest pleasure in 

accompanyiüg my uncle to youv ca$t\e, Y &V*W Vwte \V\a ^Wq with 
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regret ; for thongh I was, I confess, very melancholy when I first 
arrived, yet I have enjoyed so many tranquil, happy hours that I 
shall think I am leaving a friend when I go away ; besides, there is 
always a doubt whal I shall (hink when I return here : the place 
probably will be the same ; but shall I be tbe same ?" 

She asked this question in the innocence of her heart, and with 
an expression of doubting interest, as she looked in Lord Mowbray's 
countenance, which was to his feelings singularly enchanting. 

" To my idea," he said, " you cannot change for the better; I 
trust, therefore, that you will not be changed." 

She laughed, and replied, " You know not what you say, my 
Lord. Consider how short a time you have been acquainted with 
me ; how can you know my real character ?" 

" Short I Lady Emily ! Ay, short in one sense of the word — but 
long, very long, in another. Do you know, Lady Emily, that a year 
has elapsed since I first saw you ? Then there is another way of 
Computing time, an indescribable intuitive sense of feeling that one 
has been intimately acquainted all one's life. Such is my feeling in 
regard to you. I hope it is not presumptuous. Does the remem- 
brance of our first interview ever return to your mind, for from 
mine it has never been absent ?" 

" Yes, I remember it well ; my hat gave you a vast deal of trouble ; 
but you caught it at last," 

Lord Mowbray knew well enough that Lady Emily attached no 
other meaning to these words than that which they implied ; yet, 
faliing on his ear, they thrilled through every vein with a Sensation 
of foreboding happiness impossible to describe. They seemed to him 
to be oracular ; and the " you caught it at last," was murmured by 
him that night as he feil asleep on his pillow. 

Change of scene, argue as we may in behalf of constancy of at- 
tachment to localities, is invigorating to the moral, mental, and 
physical Constitution of our being. It is like the new potting of 
plants, which droop a little at first on being disturbed, but imbibe a 
fresh portion of vitality afterwards. General Montgomery's whole 
being evinced the truth of this Observation ; for, in the progress of 
their journey, hereturned to his own original serenity and cheer- 
fulness ; and Lady Emily observed, with a satisfaction which en- 
banced her own pleasure, that the cause of his depression of spirits, 
whatever it might be, seemed for the time obliterated. 

As for Lord Mowbray, he was a different creature, and seemed 
to have cast off the slough ot despondenc^ anä c^«cv\va»o^»^»^ 
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bad marred the graoea of his higher qtialiilas« AU that had been cy- 
aioal or qtsestionable in bis manner or conversation had given place 
to an ppenness and cordiality to all around him, which set off his 
character in a new and caplivating point of view ; nor was this 
change lost on General Montgomery, who remarked it to his niece« 

They arrived at Mowbray Castle by moonlight, but one of those 
very bright moonlights which give thegreatestinterest toscenery,and 
predsely that species of interest suited to thepeculiarity of the place. 
The mystery of shadow, the grandeur of a broad flood of light, lyicg 
like a raantle of glory on the ocean, and tonching the outlines of the 
building with a delicate traoery of silver, — LadyEmily sawall these, 
find made an exclamalion of surprise. '* Why you had not prepared 
us for any thing so sublime," said General Montgomery. " Iknew 
the coast was bold, and the ocean isalways fine ; but here is a com- 
bination of objects calculated to strike the beholder with admiration." 

" If you had seen this place a year ago, my dear General, I flauer 
myself you would have given ine some credit for the improvements 
I have adopted in and aboutthe Castle. The fite, indeed, was made to 
my band, and I had every reason to be satisfied with it in its majesty 
of desolate grandeur ; but the building was going to decay, the roads 
were almost impassable, and the whole scene was more calculated 
for a Castle in romance, than an abode of comfort in real life. 1 
flatter myself, also, that the moral State of my tenantry is consider- 
ably amended, and that I have not quite so questionable a crew 
around me as there were on my first arrtval here; for I have good 
reason to believe that this place was little better than a rendecvous 
for smugglers, who were considerably disturbed by my making it 
an babitual residence." 

" Ah ! my good Lord," replied the General, " if great landed pro- 
prietors were conscientious lords and guardians of the domains as- 
signed to them by Providence, there would be much less temptation 
or opportunity for nefarious practices, and much more powerful 
Stimulus to industry ; for the natural circumstances arising out of 
the presence and daily life of a gentleman residing on his e&tale 
would give bread to thousands who otherwise become the scourge 
and refuse of the land." 

" Yes," said Lord Mowbray, " and a temporary hasty visit now 
and tben will not do ; it is the mutual interchange of benefits be- 
tween the different classes of society ; the habit and intimacy, so to 
expresa myself, which exist between a man and his tenantry, which 
produce that kindly attachment so beneficial to the true interests of 
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botb, and fof which there is no Substitute. These lies a*e lö&rened, 
and in time wholly lost, if coostant presence does not maidtain their 
vigour.** 

" 1 agree with you, my dear Lord ; woe be to that womätt, who, 
for any selfish views of graüßcation wbatever, induces her busband 
to forego his true ihterest, and makes him lose bis dignity and his 
consequence by neglecting the duties of his Station ; and miserable 
is that man who, from ease of temper, or the fatal rast of indolent 
habit, suffers hiraself to be so blinded, so misled. He will awake to 
feel his insignificance when it is too Jäte, or sink into utter oblivion, 
and drop into an unhonöured grave." 

"Surely," said Lady Emily, "there are not many such; for It is so 
natural to löve what is one's own ; and I cannot understand a wife's 
not being delighted to evince her attachment by following her h«s- 
band wherever his interests may call him." 

The General shook his head with a taournful senile, saying — 
"There is such a thing as selfishness in the world, though you know 
it not, tny Emily." 

"I have always," replied Lord Mowbray, "regarded it as the 
most criminäl conduct to neglect the birthplace of one's ancestors. 
It is like quitting the post that is assigned to us, and leaving it a de- 
fenceless prey to the enemy ; and it delights me to hear that Lady 
Emily is of my opinion." 

The General appeared distressed by the turn the conversation had 
now takeu, and turned away to hide his emotion. 

After the iirst arrival of the party at the Castle, the arrangements 
for the guests being flnally made, and thelr comfort and pleaaure 
carefully provided for, General Moutgomery and his niece feit that 
the delicate solicitude of Lord Mowbray to render them at home in 
his house, did really effect that most difflcult of all purposes ; for 
even where the Intention is perfectly genuine and sincere, it is rare 
indeed but that the too little or too much of pains, does not defeat 
its own Intention. In the present instanee, this was not the case. 
The General's apartment was contiguous to Lady Emily's, and some- 
what apart from the rest of the Castle, in a wittg that extended along 
the edge öf the highest part of the rocks, in the latter of which a 
terraoe was formed, that was sheltered by hardy evergreens, and 
decorated with a profusion of flowers. From the window of Lady 
Emily's dressing-room, there were steps leading to this delightful 
Walk; and the General and his niece might here conceive themselves 
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to be aa eompletely retired from the main building as though they w, 
had been miles away from it. «, 

It was impossible tbat General Montgomery should not be im- ib 
pressed with the delicate and unwearied assiduity of Lord Mowbray ic 
to render his sojourn in bis house delightful, and be appeared really it 
to have recovered his former seif; while the many opportunities ,E 
afforded to Lady Emily of becoming more intimately acquainted with £ 
Lord Mowbray's amiable qualities, the exhaustless Stores of his intel- i 
lectual powers, and the endearing consciousness of their being en- ■ 
tirely devoted to her and to her happiness, confirmed and justified ■ 
that growing attachment which had, since their first acquaintance, ■ 
been an unknown inmate in her breast. In this State of things, time 
passed through its wonted evolutions of hours, days, and weeks, un- 
heeded, but left traces of its flight in which the happiness of the 
parties was deeply involved. 

The many walks and rides about the coast afforded new interest 
everyday to their rambles, had any other been required than that 
which they derived from themsel ves ; but perhaps none of the scenes, 
however fine, conveyed half the pleasure to Lady Emily asdid the open 
upland where she had first seen the lord of the domain, and where 
she now found a very beautiful building erected, commanding an ex- 
tensive prospect, and containing within its walls a fresco of no mean 
merit, where the incident it was intended tocommemorate was treat- 
ed with a tasteful and masterly hand. 

Lady Emily uttered an exclamation of delighted surprise on seeing 
this decided proof of remembrance, and she feit that confusion of 
happiness which seeks refuge in silence. " You are not displeased," 
said b Lord Mowbray, " I trust you are not?" 

" You know I am not,'* was the smiüng, soft reply. And at that 
moment the Generali having alighted from his horse, entered the 
pavilion ; and, while he admired the whole building, his attention 
was quickly drawn to the fresco. 

" Ab ! what have we here ?" said he, holding up his hand to shade 
his eyes from the light ; " this is indeed an uncommon work of art 
in our country ; this breathes of other climes : I think, my Lord, it 
is not difficult to guess the wizard who has conveyed the treasure 
here ;" and then, having descanted on its beauties, be added, " Do 
you know, I think there is a resemblance to Emily in that female 
figure." 

" f musl have had a felicitous iospiration, indeed," replied Lord 
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Mowbray, " if such is really the case^ perhaps there is something 
inthe air, butacopy musl not be looked at by the siele of an original. 
That is hardly fair, you know; so, if you please, General, we will 
resume our ride." 

The General had not so forgotten past tiraes as not to feel there 
was a little mystery lurking in this story, and he was too tender* 
too delicate, to unfold itrudely; so these three happy persons con- 
tinued their morning rambles, in their own delight eujoying the 
bappiness reflected from each other. 

On their return to the Castle, they were equally surprised and 
pleased to find Colonel Pennington, whosefigure it was impossible 
to mistake, enjoying bis favourite ainusement, looking through a 
spying-glass at some yessels in the offing. In the first moment of 
recognition, smiles and welcomes alone prevailed; but suddenly the 
Generalis brow was overcast, as he remembered that never once had 
bis friend written to inquire for him, or made any attempt to see 
lim, since they had parted at Montgomery Hall : this fact was too 
painful to the Generali heart to be passed by as a circumstance of 
indifferent moment. " Well, Pennington," said he, " I do confess 
I did not think you hadbeen the man to remind me of the truth of 
the old proverb, * Out of sight out of mind,' you seem glad enough 

to see us now at Mowbray Castle: but at Bentley Farm " 

t-l " And how the deuce was I to know you were at Bentley Farm? 
I who ever heard of the place, or was to imagine you had gone hiding 
u yourself aboutthe country? Why, if I had not cross-questioned 
j your agent, I might never have found you out at all ; as it is, I have 
I had a pretty wild-goose chase after you, and when 1 reached the 
I farm, you were flown. I have found you, however, at last, and I 
have business of some moment to converse with you about; there- 
fore— " 

" Nay, now, my dear Colonel, a truce with business tili after dinner," 
said Lord Mowbray; " come in and look about you, and take some 
rest, and allow General Montgomery to do so likewise." 

Lord Mowbray obtained this forbearance from the Colonel with 
considerable difficulty; but the dinner proved more silent, and far 
less agreeable, than any which had taken place previously at the 
Castle. The General was evidently depressed, the Colonel big with 
some business which hardly allowed him to swallow down a few 
hasty mouthfuls, and his audible sighs interrupted all Lady Emily's 
endeavours to restore the wonted sunshine of the party. Lord Mow- 
braj too feit äbstremei. He knew not ^fc&Wo ^wk^vc V» ^Jw^ 
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cause io attribule the dejectiop and agitation of hu gtieafa, but wtt 
coniciöus that the stränge unaccountable behaviour of ColonelPenn- 
ington infected him likewise with gloom. 

The fine sunset ofa spring evening invited the party to go out on 
the terrade, and the Colonel haviug aeized General Moptgomery's 
erat, walbed him away at a quick pace to a beach at the farlher 
eud of the parapet, and fhere aitting down, requested him to leod 
him bis *erious attention The General bowed his head in token of 
assent, and the following colloquy took place. " General, pardon 
iby abruptnesa, but you are a disgraced manl Yea, Sir, disgraoed 
for ever, uulees you declare to the world publicly the truth of tbe 
Ustoi7ofiheMaak. ,) 

, <" Penningtou, I tfwPght you bad given me your word never to 
mention thia subjeol to me again ; and I regard it aa an affront an4 
a breach of friendship that you de ao ; from any other man breathing 
exceptyoureelf* I would resent it as an insult never to beoyerlooked." 

The General made 4 movement to rise. " Nay, General," cried 
his friendly peraeeulor, "you atir not," bolding him forcibly dowo, 
*♦ tUl you have heard me." And he proceeded : "You may bear 
quietly to be called a murderer, and because you do not hear tbe 
worda, suppose you are an honourable man, wilh an unanllied 
name; but I— I will not bear it for you." 

"Whatmean you, Penningtou?" 

"Mean? why Imean wbat I say. There ia not a aocieiy U 
London where the royaterioua aflWr of General Montgpraery's ad- 
venture with the Maak baa not been talked over ; not an impertinent 
gossipwho haa not hewailed Lady Emily'a hard fate, saying, 'Well, 
I am sorry for the poor thing; bow is abe fallen from her high 
eatatel it k, to be snre« a aad misfortune to be the niece and ward 
of a man to whom a crime of so deep a dye is imputed:' 'Poo? 
(hing! ihe's blasted for life,' adda another: *No man will tbink of 
marrying her,' aaya a third, looking with delight at big four un- 
married daughters, and thiokiog there is one rival out of tbe way* 
* Lady Frances ia well out of the scrape. How foriuftate abe w*s! 
bnt you see even the good-natured Lord Bellamont avoida all coro* 
mumeation with General Montgotnery.' Then another group of 
people came up to the last Speaker to inquire tbe meaoing of tbe 
worda they caught imperfecüy ; the atory is repeated, and loaea noth- 
ing in the repetitbn; tbe faot of the disappearance of the Wask i* 
averred to be true, and I have been appealed to, — yos* 1, your feiend» 

buraüog with Indignation, and wUeriug execraüous and defiww m 
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their teetb, bave been called upön to disprove the fact, tf I tosld— 

think of that, General, jf I could ? Tben I bave been pitied alter«* 

nately, and comraended for being 90 staUneh a friend; laughed ** 

and sneered at by others, as being an injudicious partizan, wbose 

very violence and zeal defeated their own end, Yes, Sir, all tbis i» 

true, and all this bave I borne with what pattenoe yeu may guess; 

— nay, I challenged one man for his inselence, and he absoJately 

refused to aeeept my challenge, and assigned as a reaaon, ha aaw ad 

necessity for comraitting one murder, beeaufte aaetber bad been 

perpetrated. There, General, there's for you ! and her» Jou are a» 

uQconcerned as though this question were not one of vital intereat* 

as though your honour were not attaoked, and as though the hap- 

piness of every individual who lovea you were not implicated in tÜi 

tremendous aecusation !" 

" Softly, Pennington ; moderate, I beseecb you, this intemperate 
language wbich I know flows from a kind and honotirable laotwe* 
but wbich it is impossible for me to hear any longer. I bave maa-» • 
tered my feelings sufficiently to listen to you with outward eompo* 
sure : I think you may subdue your 8 so as to attend to ray reply. 
What you bave related to me shocks and wounds me— how deeply* 
I leave your own breast to teil you, but it does not appal me* l bave 
long foreseen, that a man who falls from his position in life wftild 
become the seoff and prey of the inalevolant and idle, and I am pr&> 
pared to bear the ignominy with which 1 am branded; but ahould H 
even be the occasion of my death, as I believe it will, miae U a teeret 
which must for ever lie buried in my grave. 1 thank you for all yoti 
have done; I thank you for all you have feh for me; but the tail h 
irremediable and must be met with firmness and resignation." 

"What! and do you inlend," cried Colone) Pennington, riaiflg 
into fresh Indignation, — " do you intend to drag down your mnoeäilt 
niece into the pit where you are so calmly contented to fall yourself ? 
Do you intend to cover all those with the reflection of your disgrace, 
wbo love and honour you ; — yes, honour you in deapite of all ap-? 
pearances? — do you mean to do this, when by aword you might (fos 
I am sure you might) dispel at once the aecusation with wbich you 
stand implicated? — remember, General, that I teil you for the laut 
time, tbat by this obstinaey you forfeit all right to have a friend P T 

"Mygood, noble-hearted Pennington, lacknowledge thtappareat 
justice of your reasoning; but I solemnly repeat, tbat uader tba 
existing circumstancea which bind me to secrecy, I would soaaer, 
far sooner, die, tban disclose tbe tr ausacV\o\\^ oUWV ^\^^^ w^v 
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Yet, since the cruel world has so judged me, I will not involve in 
my owa ruin those dearer to me than myself. I shall inform Emily 
of all you bave communicated to me, and as soon as I can collect 
my thoughts snfficiently to arrange my plans, I will look out for some 
eligible protection for her, and then stand forth alone and unaided 
to abide the storm, rage as it may. Lord Mowbray, I had hoped, 
might have been — but now that is over! — Poor, dear, angelic 
Emily! — No, no, Lord Mowbray toomust be made acquainted with 
the subject of your discourse ; he too must learn to look at me with 
doubt and suspicion. The task be mine, Pennington, to make this 
disclosure." 

" What !" cried the Colonel, starting to his feet, and once again 
arresting the General, as he was Walking away : " hold — hold ! 
what, a mancriminate himself! why, the law itself doesnot demand 
that of you, or of any one; keep your own counsel as long as you 
can; but, oh! it will too soon follow you; the dreadful story will too 
soon follow you, wherever you go — " and away stalked the Colonel, 
awinging his arms, and muttering to himself like one half distracted. 

" Excelleu t creature!" ejaculated the General, as he looked after 
him ; u but his sufferings are light, when compared in the balance 
with mine own." 

At this moment, Lady Emily came forward to meet him, with a 
joyous bounding Step. " Summer is now rcally come," she said, as 
she took her uncle's arm, "and every thing looks beautiful and gay." 
Her eyes for the first time reverted from the landscape she was 
drawing, to rest on her uncle's countenance, and there she read how 
cruelly misplaced her Observation was; when, suddenly catching the 
reflection of his sorrow, she added, " but not so if any thing has 
grieved you. My dearest Sir, speak! you are not well ! or some sad 
tidings! — What of Frances, — teil me, I beseech you, what has hap- 
pened P" 

"Nothing of your sister, my Emily — nothing of her, rest assüred, 
only a renewed impression of a dormant sorrow ; and it is neces- 
sary, my dearest and best, that you should he acquainted with the 
cause, although it is an additional tax upon my fortitude to cloud 
the innocent joy of your feelings by the disclosure of mine/ 9 

" Teil me, dearest uncle, teil me quickly, I conjure you. What- 
everit is, I may perhapslighten, by sharing your grief — at all events, 
let me share it." 

" Well, Emily, come to your apartment, and hear the melancholy 
1b l bave to impart." 
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They walked in silence across the terrace and entered the house. 
Lord Mowbray, who bad followed them with his eyes, saw in the 
perturbed gesticulations of Colonel Pennington, and in the altered 
looks of Lady Emily and her uncle, as they passed him, that some 
event of no pleasurable kind had occurred. He retired, therefore, 
with an anxious mind to mminate upon this sudden change. The 
uncle and the niece meanwhile were seated in their apartment, side 
by side ; the Generali band fondly pressed in Lady Emily's, and her 
eyes riveted on his countenance. " Now, deärest Sir, I am all at- 
tention, all anxiety; teil me, oh teil me!" 

" Be composed, my love, and listen to me attentively ; do not 
suffer your feelings to induce you to give a hasty or decided answer, 
which you might afterwards repent of, and tben think it necessary 
to adbere to because it had been given from a point of mistaken 
honour; but allow your own good sense to act, and I shall be sure, 
in that case, that you will not form a wrong determination." 

The General here detailed to her every thing that the Colonel had 
said to him; recapitulated the story of the mask, and aggravated 
ratber than softened the picture which he drew of the suspicions 
which attached to himself, and which by no insinuation whatever 
did he attempt to clear äway. 

Lady Emily sat the very picture of attentive interest ; her colour 
varying, her eyes now sparkling with indignation, now suffused with 
tears, as the General spoke of his own irremediable disgrace, and of 
his misery in regard to that which it might cast upon every one 
connected with him by ties of consanguinity or friendship. 

" Remember," he said, " my Emily, that when you made your 
election, and followed me in comparative poverty and retirement, 
you did not subject yourself to a certainty of contumely or reflected 
dishonour. Now, dearest, the whole terrible truth Stands naked to 
our view ; why should I fear to pronounce that accusation which I 
am not afraid to brave P It is the deed, and not its name, which in 
every case should make us tremble. If you follow me now, you 
follow one who is accused of being a murderer !" 

Several times, du ring the long and agonizing details made by 
General Montgomery, Lady Emily attempted to speak; but he 
stopped her, by earnestly beseeching she would give him a patient 
attention tili he had said all ; and she obeyed, though it was pain and 
grief to her. 

When at last he paused and awaited her answer, she began in a 
tremulous tone, which acquired firraness as she cotLta^&^fc&iiHVtar» 
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" Dearest uncle, I seek not to penetrate your Beeret; far be it from 
me to suffer one impulse of prying curiosky to evince the least dis- 
trust in you. I respect your wishes and obey your Orders in this as 
in all eise, and am happy to be able to prove that my affection fer 
you is steadfast, my confidenee unbounded. The only personal paia 
1 suffer is, that you fop one instant should doubt my duty and my 
love. Under every circumstance, under every privation, I agaia 
repeat, that I will follow you over the world — you, whom I eonsider 
as my father, I will tend you in sickness, wait upon you in health, 
and so that I am not parted from you, I shall never think rayseif 
quite mjserable, never think myself a useless, worthless being, so long 
as I can in the slightest degree eontribute to your comfort; but to 

leave you, to be sent away from you " and she knelt and em- 

braced his knees as she spoke; " I implore you, my dearest uncle, to 
promise me that that shall never be." 

At first the General could not reply, save by folding her in bis 
arms. At length, whpn he regained eomposure, he said, in a voice 
still suffocated by emotion — " This is the last time I will ever offead 
you by a single doubt, the last trial 1 will ever make of your unsha- 
ken constancy and affection. You have loved me through good re- 
port and through evil report ; you have, in the green and blossoming 
time of life, borne the shock of a tempest unmoved, that ha« uptoro 
maay a long-rooted friendship of the growth of years. You have 
sacrificed all selfish advantages and pleasures in behalf of affectio- 
nate duty. You are a pearl of precieus price, and fit jewel for a 
monarch's throne, or, what is better still, for the domestio ljappiness 
and bonour of a good man's home." 

This eulogium, which Lady Emily's heart and eonseienee could 
not but confirm, feil upon her ear like the sweetest mnsie; and the 
uncle and the nieee were at this moment happiep, more cerapletely 
blessed in each other, and in that perfect faith of true and pure af- 
fection, mutually entertained, than had they been gifted with all the 
world deems great or prosperous, and had never known adversity. 

" It is now become neoessary that we leave this place," resumed 
the General, " and inde^J, to take a note from that source whence 
all wjsdpm flows, it might have been wise, without this imperative 
reason, to remember the advice of ' Withdraw thy foet from tby 
neighbqur's house, lest he weary of thee, and so hate theo.' Bot 
whether this be the case in the present instance, ör not, the Infor- 
mation of Pennington leaves us no choice ; our own humble dwell- 
iog ia opr only fit place oC retuge. "W* VvVV w&, tWefore, Hnger, 
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dearest and best, ör pause upon that which we know to be our duty ; 
to-morrow wo will qiiit Mowbray Castle, I am grieved thus to 
abridge you cf a pleasure, poor dear child ! the only one you are 
likely to enjoy during tay lifetime; but you will be rewarded for all 
this self-denial, I am. sure you will»" 

'♦ Iara, I am rewarded!" eried Lady Emily, t^nderly kissing bis 
band, and they parted, bappy in tbe confideace of mutual affection, 

As Lady Emily had several arrangements to make, and her spirits 
bad updergone a great shoek, sbe feit that it would be necessary to 
pass the remainder of her evening alone, in Order to make those ne- 
cessary preparations for departure which devolved entirely on her ; 
ghe therefore sent her apology to her uncle for not re-appearing in 
tbe drawiog-room. 

By the time these ppeparations were oompleted, sbe was com- 
pletely wem out, yet not sufficiently composed to Fetire to rest. The 
exeitemeat of the last hours, which had borne her up, as it were, 
above herseif, had now subsided, and teft her in that languid state 
of exhausted depression which is uafavourable to sleep. She oon- 
tinued to sit musing by her open window, which led down by a few 
sieps to the terrace ; she inhaled the freshness of the sea air, intpreg- 
Bated with the peffume of the flower-beds over which it passed, 
and which had been cultivated. with care to decorate that partim lar 
terrace, more than any of the others by which the Castle was sur- 
rounded. Casting her eyes upwards, Lady Emily gazed on the my- 
Hads of stars which appeared leading forlh other trains of lesser 
irtars, and her thoughts were borne up to that infinity, from the con- 
templation of which the mind sinks, iaadequate to its aspirings, but 
yet sublimed and purified from the trifling cares of its mortal career. 
The anguish oeoasioned by the recent disclosure of her uncle, the 
tnelanoholy forebodings of her Imagination, and even the pain of 
leaving Mowbray Castle, were alt melted into one serious, tranquil- 
lized foeltüg, whieh rested with perfeot trust and eonfideiice in the 
mercy of Providenoe. 

Thus plaoid and resigned, she thought a few turns in the open air 
wotild complete this frame of mind, and, wrapping her sbawi about 
her, she stepped out on the balcony ; but, for a moment, was de- 
terred from proceeJing by the sound of footsteps, whieh seemed to 
tread cautiously behind the window which projected in that part of 
the building, and preveated her from ascertaining the fact, had any 
one been there ; but then again she listened, and all was avtaat« " V^ 
jay ßraej» d)d not doeem nie," she aaWl to YüWftXt* " ^ "^ *■&* *<wsä 
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of the stable-people, wfao have been later out than they ought, and 
have been passing tfais way to avoid being seen. How foolish I was 
to be afraid!" she continued, half aloud; and walked on, delighting 
in the; sullen solemnity of the quiet but heavy waves breaking in 
awful monotony of sound upon the shelly Strand beneath. The ob- 
jects before her, viewed through the uncertainty of starlight, ap- 
peared raore vast and more mysterious from the broad depth of the 
shadows cast from the impending roeks. 

, Tempted by the interest of the scene, and the melancholy idea 
that she was perhaps gazing at it for the last time, she descended the 
steep path, cut in the rock, which conducted to the shore, and hav- 
ing reached the sands, she turned to admire the effect of the lights 
passing to and fro from the Windows in the Castle, now high above 
her, when she was startled by the sound of a distant gun that rever- 
berated along the shore; but recollecting that this was no uncommon 
occurrence, as the passing vessels frequently fired Signals, she di- 
rected her eye to the spot whence the sound had proceeded, and 
thought she saw a small brig sailing in the dimness of the distance. 
She feit no farther alarm, and continued to stroll on the beach, when 
a second gun was fired, and at the same moment a sharp whistle, 
which seemed close at her ear, made her quickly seek, with trembl- 
ing steps, to return towards the path which conducted to the Castle. 
Suddenly she feit herseif rudely seized by a man habited like a 
sailor, who rushed upon her, while, at the same moment, a 
handkerchief was held close to her mouth, and she was desired not 
to attempt to scream or struggle, as it would be useless ; and if she 
were quiet, no härm whatever would happen to her. Indescribabie 
and hopeless terror effecied that which was desired of her, and she 
was borne away to a boat that lay concealed in a cove behind some 
rocks, in which other men were stationed. Hitherto Lady Emily's 
surprise and horror had prevented her making the least resistance; 
and the man who carried her, supposing she had fainted, placed her 
for a moment on the ground, while he caught a rope flung to him 
from his companions, in order to haul the boat nearer the shore; at 
this instant, with admirable presence of mind, Lady Emily leaped 
up, and with the swiftness of an arrow flew towards the steps lead- 
ing to the Castle, crying in a loud voice for help : — a light figure, 
whom she recognized to be Lord Mowbray's, at that instant sprang 
forward, and leaped on the Strand :— " Save me 1" she cried, and 
dropped senseless in bis arms. 

Her pursaers at the same moment yu&&& w^tl Y<& fa£&uder % 
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and with a heavy laden bludgeon one of them dealt him a stroke, 
which, had it fallen upon his head, must have proved fatal ; but it 
missed its aim, and only Struck the Shoulder of that arm which sup- 
ported Lady Emily : as it feil powerless by his side, he caught her 
with dexterous activity upon the other. White struggling merely 
to hold her from the grasp of the ruffian who attempted to tear her 
from him, he must have been overcome, had not some person 
darted down behind them and fired upon his Opponent. One 
groan, succeeded by a heavy fall, told what effect the shot had 
taken ; and, at the same moment, various domestics appearing with 
flambeaux at the top oi the rock, and descending the pathway 
rapidly'with loud shouts, terrified any other of these desperadoes 
who might have been engaged in the villainous transaction, 
while the sound of the quick stroke of oars made known that they 
had already eluded pursuit. The same person who saved Lord 
Mowbray's life darted forwards and fired at the boat ; the fire was 
returned, but fortunately the retreating tide which bore the guilty 
beyond reach of danger, saved the innocent on shore. 

Golonel Pennington and the General by this time arrived at the 
spot where tbis sudden but awful transaction had taken place ; and 
their exclamations of alarm, mingled with inquiries, produced a 
scene of confusion which rendered it perfectly impossible, for a 
considerable time, to ascertain what had happened. The ap- 
parently lifeless body of Lady Emily ; the speechless agony of Lord 
Mowbray, who had never resigned bis precious burthen ; the cla- 
morous demands of Colonel Pennington to be informed of the cause 
of all this dismay, and the touching despair of General Mont- 
gomery, cömbined to complete the painful interest of the hour. 
Lady Emily, however, began to recover from her swoon, and she 
was the first person to be sufficiently collected to narrate what had 
befallen her. " To Lord Mowbray," she said, " I am indebted for 
my rescue. Ohl my dearuncle, how shall we be ever able to 
repay him?" 

" I am more than repaid at this moment," he answered; " now 
that I see you safe, now that I hear your voice." 

"But yourself, my dear Lord," cried General Montgomery, 
" how fares it with you ? are you hurt? you speak very faintly." 

" I received a blow in my right arm, which pains me for the 
moment, but it will not be a matter of any consequence, only it 
might have disabled me from rescuing Lady Emily, hdd not for- 
tpnately some brare_ fellow come to m^ &*s\*Vk&rä. "^NW* \t 
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he, tbat I may reward and thank him, as I am bound m gratifcude 
todo?" 

" Who saved Lord Mowbray ? who laved my Lord ?" cried many 
voices. 

" It was I who had the luck to save bis honour," oried one, wbo 
was modestly standing at some distance from the group, but now 
came forward» M Döes not your Lordship remember Ben Hardy, 
whom you were so good as (o get into the efccise P arid a blessing ob 
you for that same — and I hopes as how your Lordship has not been 
badly hurt, though it was such a deadly blow, I thought it mußt 
have broken your arm." 

" Broken ! is Lord Mowbray's arm broken?" cried Lady Emily* 
and she burst into tears. 

" Not so, not so," whispered Lord Mowbray in her ear 5 and 
tenderly pressing her to his heart, for he had not yet relinquished 
supporting her with his one uninjured arm — " I feel no pain* I ean- 
not be materially hurt, I am completely blessed." 

"Why do we all stand talking here?" said Colonel Pennington, 
when the only thiug to do, in order to aeeertain the extent of Lord 
Mowbray's hurt, is to oonvey htm quickly to the Castle, and thea te 
save ourselves from catching our death of cold too ; come» let us be 
gone. Ben Hardy also must oome and teil us all he knowa of this 
mysterious business. n 

Lady Emily declared herseif quite well and able to walk ; but 
when Lord Mowbray attempted to move, extreme agony prevented 
him. He was obliged to consent to be carridd by his attendants. 
He Was immediately conveyed to his Chamber, a surgeon was seilt 
for, and while the proper remedies were applied to his arm» the 
rest of the party were talking over the event. 

Ben Hardy recounted that it was by mere acoident he faund him- 
seif on the spot, at 3 the preoise metnent when his Services were of 
such eonsequence. " Ab !" said General Montgomery, « rather 
say by the blessing of Providence. The accidents, as they are 
thoughtlessly called, have a high commission; butprooaed.'' 

" Why, General, you see, I frequeotly skulk about ihe shore at 
odd hours, to know if aU's right, and I had lately &ome suspicion 
that a party of smugglers were at their old trade tkereabouts ; a 
vessel plying to and fro, much of the cut of one of their luggers, 
and a few Signals, with an odd gun heard now and the* 0' nigfets, 
kept me on the alert, and I alwaya takes care to be well armed, and 
so I aeed to be» • Well* I waa %fm% m$ TfcVÄ&%V»tt &w%^W<* s aa 
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luck would have it, when I hears one of them Ihere guns fired : 
thinks I, my lads, there's more as know your ways tban you thinks 
for. You been't popping in that there fashion for nothing ; you have 
a boat's crew* I guess, here, or hereabouts ; and with that, I lays 
to under the sbade of tl*e rooks just by, where Lady Emily eame 
running along like a hunted deer, when my Lord sprang to her as- 
sistance, and then my pistols served me in good stead ; and my eyes 
being used to see in the dark, I fired over Lord Mowbray's head, 
just as the fellow was about to take a second aim. I winged him, 
and for the matter o' that, I thank God I did ; for I not only saved 
his honour's life, but made a good riddance of the biggest villain that 
ever stepped." 

" Do you know, then, who he was ?" asked Colonel Pennington. 

" Yes, I know'd him well enough — a smoothtongued rascal ; it 
was he that they called the Gentle Shepherd, but he was a wolf in 
sheep's clothing; fearful things has he done with his tiger's smile; 
but Ben Hardy has done for him ; he f s off to Davy's Locker, and 
not tili he served his time to that same master neither. I have shot 
a man afore now in batile, and it has given me a kick in the heart ; 
but I vow I'd ha' taken that fellow's iife if he'd had nine on 'em, 
and never bave flinehed." 

'* But it eöiild not have been those smugglers who wäre so eager 
to carry off Lady Emily," observed Colonel Pennington; "the story 
does not bear it&elf out : I den't understand it." 

'* If i raay be so hold, your henour, as to contradict you — I don't 
kaew that, for they raight have thought to bave got a great ransoru 
for restoring the young Lady; such things has been done afore now 
on these coasts." 

" Dreadful thougbt 1" eried the General : " how fervent is my 
grotitude that this misfortune was spared me !" 

"Humph 1" said the Colentl with a groaa, "it migbt have been 
an ugly affair enough ; but teil me," he asked, addressing Lady 
Emily , "what business bad you to go a star-gazing at the dead of 
night, young lady ? those sort of vagaries never end in good. If you 
bad been where you ought, namely, in bed, you would have been 
free from all danger* I do not approve of any of tho^e romantic 
walks at undue hours ; no good ever came of them, or eyfcr will." 

" Well, Pennington, your advice may be right ; but it ig not tveli- 
ümed. Do you not seq how fatigued and agitated Emily is? Rc^re 
to your Chamber* love* an4 be sure to have me called if you a#e il*. 
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Hardy, you may leave us for the present, but the remembrance of ■ 

your good Services will never leave us, as you shall shortly be con- l 

vinced." 

• " Yes, yes, General," said Colonel Pennington, " you have cause 

for thankfulness ; but remember to keep a sharp look-out. Those 

who undertake tbe charge of women have always raore to do than 

they can well manage." 

"I am4oo happy to be angry with you, my good friend ; so good- 
night, or rather good-morning, for the bad night has passed away, 
thanks be to Heaven !" 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

There is a history in all men's lives, 

Fi gu ring the nature of the tiraes deceased ; 

The which observed, a man many prophesy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life. Sbakspeare. 

The conjectures and probable reasons assigned for the outrage, 
formed an ample and interesting topic of discourse the next day 
among all the domestics, as well as the masters of the family ; but 
no satisfactory conclusion was the result of these their various opi- 
nions ; and all that could be learned was, that the vessel, which had 
been hovering about in the Reach for some days, was seen beating 
out against wind and tide, at early dawn, and as the breeze fresh- 
ened, and the tide turned, was soon out of sight. 

The body of " The Gentle Shepherd" was of course found 
where it dropped, and a coroner's inquest called to ascertain the 
cause of bis death. Few persons indeed cared about it, except 
to rejoice at the event; for he was the terror of all the country 
people intheneighbourhood, who hadlooked upon him with super- 
stitious dread. 

The General, who had hardiy closed an eye all night, was 
aroused to a fresh sense of anxiety, by finding that the shock Lady 
Emily had undergone, together with exposure to the night air, had 
produced considerable fever; and thoughshe endeavoured to make 
light of her Indisposition, to avoid giving him pain, he saw directly 
through tbe kindness of the motvve, but could not be deceived. He 
t&oiight her, tij^refore, not to altern^ ^Vva^ w^ wä. tw^xbc- 
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mended her keeping herseif perfectly quiet, comforting her at the 
same time, by saying — " Lord Mowbray, I am happy to teil you, is 
going ob as well as possible; and the surgeon assurcs us, that in a 
few days he will be able to go about as usual. We have every 
possible cause for thankfulness ; and I do intreat, my dearest and 
best, that you will yield to my wishes, and take care of yourself, in 
order that we may all meet in comfort shortly." 

Lady Emily was compelled to yield to this tender solicitude, not 
only from motives of obedience, but real illness; and during some 
days, the General had little eise to do than pass from the Chamber 
of one of the invalids to the other, and comfort them by the fa- 
vourable accounts which he mutually conveyed. To each he sof- 
tened the sufferings of the other : the kind words of Lady Emily, 
and her undisguised solicitude, thus faitbfully reported to Lord 
Mowbray, proved greater emollients to soothe pain, than any which 
ihe healing art couid afford. 

So far all was satisfactory; but the unavoidable tete-d-tetes of 
Colonel Pennington and General Montgomery were of a distress- 
iog nature ; the coldness oifriends is ice itself ; the heart is cut by 
its keen severity. Colonel Pennington sometimes groaned audibly, 
and continued to pace upand down the room like a troubled ghost; 
lhen he would suddenly stop and say abruptly : — u Well, and now 
matters have been brought to a climax, and that Lord Mowbray 
will, in ali probability, propose for Lady Emily — what will you doP 
what can you do? circumstancedas you are?" and layinga strong 
emphasis on the latter words. 

" It is timeenough, my good Pennington— itis time enough to 
think of how I shall act, when that circumstance takes place — 
should it take place ! The first thing to be thought of, is the reco- 
very of my niece ; the next, her immediate removal home to the 
farm-house." 

"What! and so you really mean to take her away, and deprive 
her of the last chance she has of ever getting well settled ? truly 
you are unaccountable. — Yet perhaps you may just as well do so. 
Lord Mowbray is a man who values the nobility of his descent, and 
its unsullied honour too highly, to marry the niece of one enveloped 
in a mystery which— — " 

" Pennington, I can bear a great deal from a person whose cha- 
racter I value so highly as I do yours; but there are limits beyond 
which no man can endüre to be taunted even by his best friend. 
We mußt meet no wpre, in order to avoiA t\ie T^uetw^ ^\^bä>^- 
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ritation; or meeting, we mußt cease altogether to eonverse, tili such 
time as you have iearped to repress yeur feelings, and to be silent 
an this suhject" 

Having thusspoken, he was about to leave the room, when Ce- 
fenel Pennington caught hole) of bis hand, and in the loud voiee of 
a great schoolboy who tries to repress the emotion which sweUed 
to tears, be cried — " Weil, well, Montgooaery, you will be the death 
ef me at lafct. I cannöt be«f it — I caüüot indeed — to küow that 
your fame is Mighted, yeur prospeots gone* — I shall quit England; 
I shall go away where I ean never bebold yeu more. I will not see 
the end of this." And be eeased speaking (Vom being nearly suf- 
fqcated by agitation. The General grasped bis band affecüonately, 
andreplied-, "Dö you think that I suffer less? no, no; the silent 
grief which preys upon me 9 is of a far more desperate kind; lament 
and eoHimiserate* but do not blam* ine." So sayiug, he walked 
away, and his friend suffered bim to depart. 

A few more days saw the invalids restored to health, and ence 
more rgunited ; Lady Emily paler than usual indeed, and still more 
aerial, her light step somewhat measured and trerabliog* as she 
leaned oa her nnele for support; but still theie was an alacrity ia 
the naatiner in whieh she noved to meet the extended hand of Lörd 
Älowbray, whose eyes sparkled front under their longfringed kds, 
whikt witb an iU-subdued transport he pressed that hand to bis 
Ups and to his heart, but eould not uüer a word. 

Lady Emily was the first to say, " Thank Godl" and throughlhe 
soft tears she did not attempt to restrain, she smiled delightedly, as 
she inquired how he feit* and when heehould be aMe to use his arm, 
whieh at present was suspended in a sltng. 

" How I feel? My dear Lady Emily, I trust my friends the Ge- 
neral and Colonel Pennington ean aaswer how 1 feel; though all I 
feel," he whispered in her ear, " no one perhaps ean know;" and 
then he fehanjed coloür, fearing lest he had said too much; for 
though he seught for* and found encourägement in Lady Emily'a 
gentle expression of solieitude, and that it was impessible he sfaould 
nwstake the favoürable nature of the answer which he read In her 
timid, tender glanee, he ascrifaed (so ingenions is the nature of love 
in tormenting itself) these favoürable Symptoms to gratitude idone- 

The eonversation soon became more geaeral, and rebevedi htm 
from the embarrassment whieh otherwisfe woüld have beeomfe p&ta~ 
M ia the extreme; The party reverted tö the transantions df the 

1 eteiühü night, and Cüton^ V^^*£to^^^^^ tafa that 
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Lord Mowbray would never rest satisfied tili he discovered the pefr- 
pelrators of ihe deed. 

" One thing I implore»" cried Lady Emily. " It is, that Hone of 
you will endanger your own safety in such discovery:" andhereyes 
unconscioußly rested upon Lord Mowbray with the tenderest look of 
Cancern. 

" No, no, my Emily," said General Montgomery, " I do not think 
bravery ought tö be thrown away upon such enemies, and I amsure 
Lord Mowbray is of my opinion ; do not tertify yourself, ör raise 
ap unnecessary evils ; it is not like you to do so.'* 

" Huroph !" said Colonel Pennington? " I have no notion of letting 
rascals in any shape escape that ought to be hanged ; and wherever 
I find them— " (here he muttered sundry oaths and threats, which, 
in compliment to the presence of Lady Emily, were not quite au- 
dibte.) 

In the eourse of the morning it was proposed that the invalids 
should have a drive, and an open carriage was ordered for that pui- 
pose. Already had Lady Emily taken her place, and Lord Mowbray 
was Standing on the step of the baroiiche, waiting for General Mont- 
gomery and Colonel Pennington; buk the latter was nowhere to be 
found. He was gone (one of the servants said) on a fishing ex- 
cursioa to some trout~streams up the country« And the General, at 
the same time» eame forward with a bündle of papers in his hands, 
apparently in eerisiderable agitation, but it was evidently a pleased 
agitation* 

" It is impossiUe I should accompany you in your drive/' he said 3 
" only look at the packet which I have to read and reply to before 
post-time; but this shäll not deprive you of the benefit of your itt- 
tended excursion ; I think, my dear Lord, I eannot fear to entrust 
my treasure to your care, after thegallant manaer in which you have 
defended it) and I hope you will niutually defive health and 
strength from this balmy air. So pray do not reinain at home on 
wy account; perhaps by the time you return, my bustaess may be 
happily over." 

There was an expression in theGeneral's wordsand manner which 
filled Lady Emily'a heart with a oonfused idea of feiieity. M You 
have good news, I hope, from Franoes,'* she said. A cloud came 
over the sunshine of his coüntcnance, äs he answered — " There are 
no letters from h£r <" 

" Can I not be of use to you, dearest uncle, by ret&aining at home ?" 
ask*d ladyEmäj) and sfaa utetioaeä to fc*V*>& <*V&^ Wi^\ 
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(Lord Mowbray feit for a möment that she was too good.) " Per- 
haps I can transcribe or wrile for you ?" 

" No, no 9 dearest and best, go, and inhale this delicious air ; there 
is a renovation of existence in every breeze : and do you get into 
the carriage, my dear Lord, and take care of her; do not let her 
forget to put on her shawl, should the evening change on your re- 
turn." 

With what alacrity did Lord Mowbray obey ! And the General 
blessed them in his heart as they drove from the door. 

It was remarked in former times by a celebrated author, that to 
drive rapidly through the air in a carriage with a beautiful woman, 
was one of the most pleasurable things in the world. Independent, 
perhaps, of this high sanction for the Observation, Lord Mowbray 
would have enjoyed the feeling in its most vivid sense; with this dif- 
ference, that he preferred to drive leisurely, and savourer ä longs 
traits the ineffable delight of being quietly seated by her who was 
the universe to him. To be thus situated with a beloved object, to 
feel a consciousness of being mutualiy dear to entertain that mys- 
tery ofthe heart's intimacy which has never been spoken,yet is com- 
pletely understood, leaves nothing to regret, nothing to wish for. It 
is the short-lived perfection of a bliss which owns no alloy of earth; 
it is a luminous point of existence as indescribable as it is brief. 

Lady Emily was the first to break the delicious silence, which 
continued for a considerable time after they had entered the carriage, 
by remarking that some communication of an intensely interesting 
nature must have been conveyed in the letter General Montgomery 
had received, "for there was a radiant expression of happiness on 
my uncle's countenance," she said, " which I have never seen even 
in his most joyous days, and this has filled my heart with gladness." 

" Any thing that can add to your felicity," replied her companion, 
" will be most precious to mine ; and, for the GeneraPs own sake 
also, I rejoice at the cause, whatever it may be." 

They now drove along the high cliffs överlookihg that part ofthe 
shore, from whence they could see, down among the rocks beneath, 
the very spot where Lord Mowbray had rescued Lady Emily, " I 
shudder as I Iook at it," cried the latter, involuntarily leaning to« 
wards her protector, as if again seeking his support. 

" And I too," he cried ; " although there is rapture in the con~ 
trast of the thought with this delightful moment." And again they 
reJapsed lato silence« 

be pvogresd of their dtiv^ W^ ^wo\wA \j^ ^\SX> «ad camo 
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in sight of the temple which Lord Mowbray had erecled in honour 
of bis first interview with Lady Emily. " I thought," said she, "a 
very fewdays ago, that I might perhaps never have beheld that 
beautiful building more ; and I feel a double pleasure to be thus 
again permitted to admire it." 

" Never see it more !" replied her companion ; " how so, Lady 
Emily ? what do you mean ?" 

Lady Emily by this lime recollected that her speech might have 
disclosed what General Montgomery would not choose she should 
reveal, and she replied wilh some confusion, but at the same time 
endeavouring to laugh it off. " Oh 1 only that my uncle had decided 
od returning home immediately ; and it is always so uncertain whe- 
ther one ever coraes back to any place or not — life itself is so un- 
i I certain, so precarious." 
I " Ob ! do not remind me of that at present," he said ; " I am not 
prepared to listen to you calmly, notgood enough to bear it. Surely 

there may be moments when one may be pardoned Cor " 

"For forgetüng that one is mortal?" said Lady Emily, with 
asmile. 

"Precisely," he answered, with an emphasis and a look that 
threw her into a confusion, which, however pleasurable, she was 
| glad enough to escape from by saying, " Well l since I am once 
A more here, allow me to avaii myself of the opportunily to behold 
f | again the beautiful fresco." 

\ " I was in hope," he said, " that you would deign to rest your- 
I seif within the pavilion ; for, after your illness, I dreaded that you 
might be fatigued, and I have ordered some refreshment to be pre- 
pared for you." 

How many undefined sensations of pleasure glowed in her breast, 
when she found herseif in this beautiful building I It was deserving 
the admiration of less partial judges than Lady Emily ; and she was 
quite Struck witha splendid eflfect of sunshine, which happened to 
light up the fresco at the moment they entered. White she gazed 
at the work, she could not but reflect, that he who had thus com- 
memorated the incident that stood thus stamped, as it were, in un- 
dying beauty before her, must have feit an interest in it beyond that 
of a mere lover of the art ; and she half repented having expressed 
so openly her anxiety to see it again, which threw a sudden con- 
straint over her manner, that Lord Mowbray did not faii to ob- 
serve, and, with the delicacy of true love, to misinterpret to bis own 
disadvantage. 
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" Perhaps," he thought, " she repents of havjng given me a gleara 
of hope by her previous behaviour, or it may be she has chaaged 
her mint). At all events, I can bfar thia suspenso no longer;" then 
with a sort of desperate eourage, and in a voice rendered doiibly 
persuasive by the tremulousness of ita accent, he dedared his low 
for her, aqd besoijght her to deeide bis fate, 

Above all feigning, Lady Emily received bis deelaraüon as it 
merited, with aa undisguised tendemess ; and suffered him to read 
in hör looks the tide of joy which inundated her heart, and whick 
her soft laqguage oonfirmed ; but after the first iaebriation of the 
PQipent had gubsided, ehe added, with a ehanged expression, "But 
my uncle, my dear uncle." 

u What of him? Will he then oppose our üaion?" 

" Yes — no — that is to say, I fear " 

"Fear what, my Emily? what have you to fear from bimP Surely 
he loves you too well to Oppose your wishes on a poInt in which 
you have just now so sweetly eonfesaed your own happiness is coa- 
cerped ?" 

" My uncle would do every (hing that he could, I am sure, 
to for ward, not impeda, our wishes }—only I fear he may have 
scr^iples, on your aecount, in regard to-— — " and she hesitated. 

" To what, my Emily ? for you mußt let me call you mine— to 
what? on my aecount? what can you mean— what— what mystery 
do your words imply ? do you mean, regard to my .past life? if that 
is ad» I hope to satisfy him that xäy errors are repenled of-— that they 
are past for ever." 

**Ohl I made no allusion to yourself when I spoke as I did; but, 
in (ine, it is my uncle must speak to you ; be assured, I have no 
$ecrets to hide; but— there is a— ^— , and myfearaare proportioaed 
to the interest I feel." 

*< What I can it be possible tbat you should enly have heW the 
cup of happiness to my Ups to dash it thenoe for ever ?" 

" Do not, I beseech you, Lord Mowbray, try my feelings tbus; It 
is more than I can well bear to contead at the same maraent with 
my own anxiety and your suspicioas. What motive could I have 
for such unworthy conduct? I have eonfeased my attachment te 
you in all its vividness, and I am ready to promise that naae other 
sball supersede itin my heart; but my unele is to maas a patent \ 
you would yourself justly oandemn me, cpuld I dbpose of my hawl 
witbout a reference to his authority, and he may have reaaoas far 
disapproyiDg our marriage, w\uc\i Äa woVAti wj ^k»^ *&«<& to ^ $ 
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yet surely this possibility, te which I merely allude, ought not to 
affect you thus. At all events, is it not sufficient happiness in this 
earth, thus to love and be beloved P" 

Lord Mowbray was all penitenee for his impetuosity, ppomised her 
sbedie&oe in every thiag, and rapturou&ly kisseii her hands. *'Nay," 
she said playfully, u that promise, you know, it raay beeome my 
duty to naake; for see," she added, pointing to the hat in thefresco, 
and reeollecting her own words, — " you see you kave catight it at 
last. But we must not forget that the heurs fly too swiftty when 
they pass thus; let ns peturn to the Castle." 

u Nay, grant me ene Utile raoment longer, my own, own Eraily. 
I feel as though I were going to lose you." 

" Yon caanot, ought not to feel thus; I am your own, quite your 
own." And she passed swiftly by him, and stepped lightly into the 
earriage, in which he was reluctantly compelled to follow her. 

The road back seemed but a mere span , so quickly, as it appeared 
to them, did they arrive at the Castle gate. It was, however, long 
past the usual dinner-hour, and the General was Walking to and 
fro oq tbe terr^ee, semewhat anxiously looking for the earriage. 
'' When I have heen near losing a treasure," he sald, as he gave her 
his arm to alight, " you cannot wonder, my Lord, that I should be 
terrified lest a second ill ehance were to deprive me of it." 

Lord Mowbray's thoughts and feelings being fixed on one subject, 
he directly fancied that this speeeh alluded in some way to him, and 
he construed it into somethiog inimieal to his wishes. He termented 
himself unneeessarily ; but Lady Emily, better read in her unele^s 
manner and expressions, saw only that sentiment of gladness and 
happiness eenfirmed, which she had ebserved when they had set 
out on their drive. 

^ Make haste to äress, dearest," cried the General ; * • do not keep 
ns waiting any longer; there is Pennington, all impatience to see the 
produce of his successful campaign smoking on the board. Re- 
member, if poor Alpinia were here, she would say, ' A bonniebride's 
soon bu&ked,' " 

Tbe proverb made Lady Emily blush and Lord Mowbray look 
" unutterable things;" white *he General a little maliciousry en- 
joyed the eoafusion of the p mies, and observed, " Well, I think 
you must both have quarrelled this morning, for you look so stränge 
and dismayed ; but never mind, I helieve we shall be able to *r- 
raagf matters at some fature period so as to settle your differ- 
enees," 
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Lady Emily only replied by saying, in a cheerful voice, that she <s 
would hasten to obey his commands, andbe soon ready fordin- im 
ner; white Lord Mowbray, like a man in doubt as to the General's ; 5 
meaning, uttered something scarcely audible; and, making apolo- m 
gies for haying detained bim beyond the usual hour, passed on r- 
hastily to his toilette. m 

Each of the individuals who met during the repast, were con- &■ 
scious that something particular respectiog them and their interest « 
had occurred; but all seemed averse to entering on the subject ^ 
which it was evident occupied their thoughts, and this consciousness ^ 
threw a constraint over the conversation that seemed to baffle : 
even Lady Emily's attempts to break the spell. When, however, 
the dinner was removed, General Montgomery, said, in his wonted 
cheerfulness of manner, " My dear friends, I must beg your atten- 
tion to a subject of deep and vital importance, and in which I know 
you will all take interest for my sake; but, though," he added with 
a smile, " ladies in general are excluded from Councils of State, 
Emily, on the present occasion, must be admitted to the sitting, 
and as my communication will take up some time, may I request, 
Lord Mowbray, that we are not interrupted by the entrance of any 
one tili you ring to admit them ?" 

The real interest feit by the parties to whom he addressed this 
Speech, ieft no doubt on his mind of the eagerness with which they 
would attend to what he was about to communicate ; and turniog 
to Colonel Pennington, he said, " Now, my good friend, the time 
is happily arriyed when I canexplain to your satisfaction themystery 
of the Mask." 

" You might have done so long ago, if you had chosen ; I know 
that well enough," exclaimed Colonel Pennington roughly. 

Lady Emily started from her seat with surprise and pleaäüre, 
saying. u Now, thank Heavenl our woes are ended. I see, I know, 
that all is as it sbould be." 

The General besought her to compose herseif, and thus com- ; 
menced his discourse. — " You recollect, Pennington, that whenl 
retired into my study with the disguised stranger, we were alone?" 
" Humph 1" groaned the Colonel. 

" And I do not deny that I held my hand on my pistols, with some j 
idea that it might prove necessary to use them. The Mask, however, * 
opened his business with a profession of friendly interest ; and then 
added, that if I but wisely received the caution he was going to give 
zne, I might still retain a good for\.ime v $a wusvilUed name, and a 
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high Station in faraily descent ; but if I contemned or rejected it, I 
should be hurled headlong to ruin and disgrace. 

" You may suppose I denied the assertion that' it was in any 
person's power to do this, and I answered in terms of haughty 
Indignation to that effect; adding, that if he were come to extort 
money from me, which his manner and mode of communieation 
naturally led me to suppose was theease, he had much mistaken 
my charäcter, and I commanded him peremptorily to depart ira- 
mediately. * Have a care, General,' said he, ' how you slight the 
offers I make to you — you are proud in your own integrity, and 
doubtless have a right to beso; no one hitherto ever questioned 
the honour of General Montgomery. You are proud too in the 
reflected glory of a long line of ancestry: — but know, Sir, that the 
integrity of those whom you suppose immaculale, is more than 
questionable; and that, in consequence, the roof under which you 
now are sheltered is not your own — neither is this domain yours 
— nor is the blood you have hitherto boasted of, legitimate — your 
mother was neVer married to your father.' " 

Here Colonel Pennington started up from his chair, and looked 
in the Generalis face. He went on — " At the unparalleled ef- 
frontery of this assertion, the big drops stood on my forehead. I 
Was unable to speak, or to give utterauce to the defiance with 
which I prepared to meet the calumny. He went on to say, ' It is 
natural that you, Sir, with all your honourable feelings, should be 
hard of belief to a circumstance so overwhelming, so utterly hurai- 
liating; but my employers have not lightly taken up this business, 
or acted upon vägue and uncertain data. They have irrefragable 
proof of your being born out of wedlock; the documents and 
papers are in their hands, which fully explain all the circumstances 
of your father's attachment to Miss Maclean, his parents' Opposition 
to their union, and the subsequent misfortune of your untimely birth.' 
Here, I confess, my indignation burst forth, and I flung the false- 
hood m his teeth. 

"'■It is well,' he said, 'it is even natural; I can forgive you; but 
I am cöncerned to see that your feelings thus overcome your judg- 
ment. Again I request that y*u will hear me farther and patiently. 
I will then leave you to decide at leisure on the proposal which it 
remäins for me to offer to your consideration, and for you to accept» 
Should the papers and documents, of which copies shall be sent 
you, prove conclusive to your mauirer judgment, (and I cannot 
doubt that you will at once recognise Üiew aultet^vö^^ ^»>\nr\^ 
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then, I conceive, not deem the proposal I now malte, so utterly iu- 
worthy of your attention. A man of no mean birtb, of fortune, or 
Situation in life, bas beenfor some Urne secretly attac^ed to your niece, 
Lady Emily; swear to induce this lady to give her hand to him, 
settle your estate on her at your death, and the whole affair shall 
be hushed into everlasting secrecy. You will save a mother's Im- 
putation, your own disgrace, and secure the happiness of your 
niece, while you save her from the misery of seeing your downtal, 
which, in some degree, you must be conscious will attach a stain 
on her. 9 

" • What!' I cried indignantly, * barter my precious niece's band 
as a bribe to maintain my own rights and character, thus slande- 
rr j»ly and surreptitiously attackedl What, $ir, do you take me 
for p A pusillanimous, superannuated dotard? Away, Sir, I will 
hear no more; provoke me farther f and I will call my servanisto 
tear that disguise from off you, under which you have sheltered the 
baseaess of your purpose, and have dared thus to pullute my ears 
and insult my understanding. Away, Sir, or the protection of ja; 
roof shall no longer be your security.' 

" The Mask spoke not; but putting bis hand into bis hreast, a4- 
yanced towards me. I had mine on my pistol; I thought the mo- 
ment was come for using it, and I feit rather ashamed when I *aw 
him draw forth a letter, which he held before me. * This letter I 
must not let out of my hands,' said he; 'but you inay read it,aad 
mark it well.' The characters I knew to be those of my deareit 
mother. Igazed in stupid astonishment for a moment; then, ral- 
lying my senses, I read the words traced on that fatal paper. The 
letter was addressed to my father, füll of tenderness; such a letter 
as she alone knew how to write ; the character, the style were hers: 
but the Information it.contained, how heart- rending 1 how impossible 
to credit that it should be genuine I It was addressed to my father; 
and after lamenting the Opposition of bis parents to their union, and 
expressing her misery on that subject, it annouoced, in a Post- 
Script, the birth of a son. I read it rapidly; but the contents were 
too deeply engraven pn my mind for me ever to forget the». A 
remembrance of a thousand mysterj^us circumstances, the constast 
estrangement of my father's fainily from himself and my mother,— 
all rushed upon my mind, and the belief of the truth of this dari 
story flashed with dreadful conviction on me. I stood like one wbo 
had reoeived bis death-blow. 

•"Are you satisfied?' asked my tormentor; and, ere I couW 
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reply, he rushed frorn the room and out of the house, shutting the 
doors with violence as he passed ." 

" What! and you did not fire, then?" 

" No, Pennington, thanjt God I did not ! The report of the pistol 
was only the eäect of your Imagination. The villain fled, but he left 
a dagger in my heart. The State of mind in which this commuui- 
catioa had plunged me was such, that nothing could disguise the 
inward agony of my soul. To attempt to describe it is vain : suffice 
H to say, that the change you all remarked in nje was the effect of 
this dreadful interview. Every ih.agl hadloved, my possessions, 
my dependants, v ecame all to me a cruel mockery; nay, eyen my 
dearest Emily v ,sa source of bitter pain and self-reproach. To 
seem the thing A was not, a sort of phantom, a tinsel puppet of ho- 
nours and dignities which did not, in fact, belong to me — Oh I into- 
lerable weight of woe ! better be the commonest hind that breaks 
the clods in the field, than wear the garb of spurious greatness. 

" For a time, I almost forgot to look for aid where only it can be 
found; but I was mercifully reminded that we are never forsaken if 
we put our trust where alone it can be placed with perfect security; 
and then came over me that indescribable calm which is the portion 
of sufferers who know no pangs of self-reproach. 

" I now co oll y reflected on what I ought to do, siluated as I was. 

1 even made it a question whether I should not openly declare my 

supposed illegitimacy ; but then the idea of exposing the errors of 

beloved parents withheld me, and a üngering hope remained that 

I might still be able to prove the marriage. The letter might have 

been a forgery. Forgeries have been known to have deceived the 

very persons whose handwriting they imitated. I determined, there- 

fore, after many fluctuating thoughts, to put every thing in such 

order at the Hall, as would enable me to leave it at a moment's 

warning, without ever returning to behold it again; and to settle 

my affairs with so rauch precision, as might aflord to the next owner 

an exact account of all my expenditure in and about the house and 

place; its improved State from that in which I received it; and my 

conscientious use of the timber, etc. ; so that no arrears could be 

claimed in the event of my being dispossessed. I then went to towp, 

and there my indefatigable researches to obtain the necessary docu- 

menls of my birthright proved of no avail. In every face me^ 

thought I saw a secret foe ; every morning I awoke expecting that the 

day would not pass without my being summoned to answer to the 

Charge of unlawfully possessing an estate to which I had no ri^hu" 
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" Ah, my dcar uncle," exclaimed Lady Emily, interrupting him, 
" what you must bave suffered at that time, when I was thinking 
only of pleasure and amusement!" 

" Frances's marriage," continued the General, " which, under 
any other circumstance, would have been so gratifying to me, now 
weighed me down with distress and confusion : I was a beggar, and 
had made my nieces partakers in my ruin. You may conceive my 
wretched State ofbumiliation, but I have no words to describe it. 
When, at length, all hope seemed utterly destroyed, I determined 
to suit my mode of life to my fortunes : I dismissed my servants, 
sought out an abode suitable to my change of condition, and to bend 
my mind to the circumstances in which I was placed. In this, my 
great extremity, I had one blessing left me, which consoled me for 
the loss of all the rest. In you, my Emily, I found unchanging 
love, unwearying attention, and a serene cheerfulness, which ligh- 
tened my darkest hours." 

"Dearest uncle, talk not thus; you distress me. I did only what 
every other would have done, I trust, in my place. I should have 
been a wretch had I feit otherwise." 

"Well, you all know what followed. I settled at the farm; and 
there, except thatl received long threatening and anonymous letters, 
I lived in that peace which conscious rectitude affords ; and still, as 
these letters were not followed by any open attack, I acquired a 
resignation and composure which restored, in great measure, my 
health. The füll strength of the storm never broke upon me tili 
Pennington detailed the terrible reports which were circulated; 
that I stood branded in the public opinion as a murderer. It was 
not enough that the blot of being an illegitimate usurper of wealth 
and Situation should attach to me — to be whispered of, as of one 
who, though courted and followed for the advantages obtained by 
frequentingmyhouse and sharing in my luxuries, was nevertheless a 
fraudulent and short-lived possessor. I was also accused of mur- 
der ! Now, then, did I feel called upon to decide my fate. I was 
either tamely to sit down, covered wilh infam y, or, by disclosing the 
whole story and publicly calling upon those who declared themselves 
capable of dispossessing me of my estates, to come forward and 
prove their claim — to load the memory of my parents with disgrace, 
and to exchange the infamy of a sinful birth, which was not my own 
fault, for the supposed guilt of a crime which would have attached 
to me ahne. 

'Before I finatty decided wliich ot l\te%fc \f\Ä*8Nrc*% Vö \rasvaA % t 
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determined to await the return of a person from the place where I 
was born, who had been sent there by my ageots, and wbose arrival 
in England was hourly expected. 1 feit, however, that to remain 
an hour longer under Lord Mowbray's roof, or to subject bim to the 
disgrace of having such an inmate, was not permissable, and I re~ 
solved to leave Mowbray Castle the very next day." 

"I conjure you, my dear General," said Lord Mowbray, " not to 
distress me by such allusions. My trust in you has never for an 

instant wavered ; it never can waver ; per mit me to imploreyou " 

" 1 thank you, my dear Lord, with all gratitude. But hear me to 
the end. That same night, previous to my intended departure, the 
event occurred which might, but for your providential interference, 
have ended so fatally, and which, now that I connect the various 
discrepancies of this stränge story together, I cannot help believing 
must have originated in, and have been an endeavour on the part 
ofthe same iniquitous person, whose slander and threats have em- 
bittered my existence, and indeed nearly deprived me of it altoge- 
ther. The Impression is on my mind, that the attempt to seize my 
niece was not made by smugglers, or with any view to plunder : 
but, be this as it may, the sequel of my story, which is now near its 
close, will prove to you that I have reason to be the happiest and 
most grateful of men." 

Colonel Pennington arose, walked quickly to the Generali chair, 
seized the back of i( with one band, while with the other he covered 
his face, and thus awaited the rest of bis friend's communication. 

"My messenger is returned from Turin, and I have this day 
received from my agents the register of my mother's marriage, 
which took place in the English Ambassador's palace,jtogetber with 
that of my birth, which happeqed some ßfteen months afterwards at 
Paris. Other letters and documents give a füll detail of this event. 
My mother did unfortunately marry my father without consent of 
their parents; and from this imprudence has ensued all the misery 
their offspring has endured, and which might, but for the wonderful 
and providential preservation of these papers, have sent him down 
to a dishonoured grave. The particulars of this business I need not 
now enter into; its blessed conclusion suffices to restore me, and all 
lliose most dear to me, to happiness and honour." 

Lady Emily threw herseif into her uncle's arms. The Colonel 
left the room to hide his emotion. Lord Mowbray was not less 
intensely affected with a sense of happiness; and the broken words, 
the glaucejj of affection, and the »Uwtpta^ :w\&s^WTfi»&^ 
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excbaaged between the parties, and offcred in silence by each to *■ 
Heaven for his unexpeeted felicity, eould alone convey any ideä of ■ 
tbcir fespective feelings. n 

Lord Mowbray took an early opportanity the next day to request ■ 
a eonversation with the General, and he then, with all the timidity l 
of a real passion, reqnested Ledy Emily's band. He avowed his ■ 
having already disclosed his love to hf rself, and added, he believed ■ 
he had reason to hope, that, shonld the General not oppose their ■ 
Union, Lady Emily was inclined to lend a favourable ear to his suit. 1 
"My dear Lord, it were impossible for me to deny, if I wished it, 
any thing that my precious Emily conceives necessary to her happi- 
ness; but in the present instance, as in almost every other, from her 
birth up until now, that blessed creature's choice only conflrms my 
own. — She isyours, my dear Lord, with all that the fondest and most 
parental love ean add to Hess your nnion. Yet stay, do not thank me 
yet; one proviso I must make. It shall never be said that General 
Montgomery gave his niece *o Lord Mowbray while a shadow of 
reflected disgrace from her uncle could rest upon her." 

"Oh my dear, my honoured Greneral! do not, do not dash the 
füll and brimming over cup of felicity with such vain and useless 
and cruel alloy" 

"I know, my dear Lord, all you would say ; but in this respect I 
am inexorable. Go — go to Emily, consult with her ; she will teil 
you, I am right. Soon, very soon, this dark surm' must be done 
away, and then not a shadow will remain to dim te brightness of 
our horizon." 

Lord Mowbray acquiesced moufnfully, for he saw that to press 
his suit would be of Ho avail, and he feit, too, that there was an in- 
delicaey in so jdoing : from which he shrunk. With grateful and 
deligbted acknowledgments he poured out his heart'd feelings before 
General Montgomery, and then left him, to share wilh Lady Emily 
the joy with which his own bosom was overflowing. She, with her 
usual gentleness and implicit obedience to her uncle's wishes, en- 
deavoured to place all the reason of the General's resolve inits best 
point of view ; and Lord Mowbray feit compelled to restrain his own 
ittbellious impatience, and to rest contented with a promise of that 
future bliss, which he would fain have secured at a nearer and möre 
certain moment. 

Colonel Penmngton, with all his wonted impetuosity, upbraided 

the General with a too scrupulous reiinement; but the resolve was 

not t+ be changed, and the Genera\ awwouu^i W \m\a«diale return 
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to M ontgomery Hall. As he wound up bis intention with an affec- 
tionate invitation to Lord Mowbray to accompany them, and an 
assurance to the Colone!, that if he too was not of the party, he 
would never more consider him as his friend, — this resolution was 
not likely to be productive of any tbing but general satisfaction; and 
it is seldom that four persona more united in taste and mind, more 
happy in outward circumstances, or more blessed in virtuous and 
honourable attachment, ever set forth with gayer hearts to travel 
together in the road of life. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Elle eHait de ce monde oü les plus belies choses 

Out le pire destin ; 
Et Rose, eile a vecu ce que vivent les roses , 

L'espace (Tun matin. MalhkRbe. 

What words can paint the delight with which the General once 
toore entered upon his domains! At the last stage before they 
reached Montgomery Hall, spite of his serene and heavenly temper, 
he could not help evincing the utmost impatience, owing to a delay 
ia procuring horses, lest, as be confessed hirnseif, he sbould . „i 
trrive in time to behold, while it was yet daylight, his dear loved 
woods, and it gratified him to observe an equal interest in LiJy 
Emily. 

When the earriage drove round the last turning that led into the 
gates of the park, for a moment his feelings overcame him ; and a 
few tears, in spite of dl his efforts to restrain his emotion, roljed 
ever bis cheeks. Here he was weleomed by a troop of villagers, 
who floeked around his earriage, and rent the air with their accla- 
«ations — not the populär aeclamations of a rabhle, fired by momen- 
iary imperise into an entfausiasm for which they could give no reason, 
bat the heartfelt proofs of an undoubted attachment which had 
exiGted for many generations towards the family of Montgomery, 
and which, handed dowa from father to son, the result of tautual 
Services betweea the lord and his dependants, was carefully main- 
tasned by both in the habitual fulfilment of their several duties. " I 
am afraid," said the General, addressing Lord Mowbray, " all this 
it be rather tireseme to you, my dear Lord»" 
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"It is doing me an injustice, I assure you, General, to suppose 
so," replied Lord Mowbray ; " every thing wbich gives you plea- 
sure is interesting to me besides." 

" Humph i" interrupted the Colonel. " It must be a vitiated mind, 
indeed, wbich can deem such suffrage liresome. In truth, I do not 
believe, that there exists that man to whom it could be indifferent; 
but there are too many, unfortunately, who forget, or disdain to 
use, tbe means by which these gratifying testimonies are preserved 
and cherished; for though they violate all the ties which would 
preserve their rights in the hearts of their tenantry, they feel mor- 
tified and angry when they cease to receive such proof of their at- 
tachment, as can aione be preserved by an unvarying interchange of 
good offices, and the influence of long residence and constant pre- 
sence. When these means are neglected by the possessor of a great 
domaio, he can have no right to expect the reward due only to an 
opposite mode of conduct. This is not your case, General ; and 
hitherto, my Lord, it has not been yours ; so that I may preach 
without fearing to displease." 

" Ay, and you have preached well too, my good Pennington," 
said the General. 

The latter, even during his forced absence, had thought of and 
consulted the welfare of all those connected with his estates. He 
had given constant proof of a lively iuterest in their welfare, and 
even at distance and in absence bad preserved their devoted attach- 
ment to him and to his family ; the rapture with wbich they now 
greeted his return amongst them, was therefore genuine and vivid. 

To leave no part of this happy picture untouched by the sunshine 
of joy, all the place had been.kept up in its highest perfection. The 
old trees and young plantations were thriving and vigorous, and 
seemed to wave their foliage in welcome and in gladness. Even 
the good old Sir Richard Townley had wisely kept his snug corner 
by the fireside in the oak parlour, together with the superannuated 
hounds, Sprightly and Baymoon, though still they were not so super- 
annuated as to have forgotten their lord ; they did their very best to 
testify their joyous recognition of bim, and even their fidelity was a 
balm to the good Generalis heart. " How goes it, Sir Richard ?" 
he cried, when the latter first came to meet him ; " I should not 
have known the Hall again, had I not found you here. I hope you 
have taken care of yourself during my long absence," he added, 
ilndly laymg his hand on his Shoulder, and appeafing to require its 
aid aa he yvalked into the house, — u kV ro& wj <teac old hounds 
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top, the last of tfaat fine pack, still as fat and as sleek as everl" 

" Dear creatures!" cried Lady Emily, coaxing them; "and my 
canaries, and the old grey parrot ?" 

" All yastly well, I am happy to say," answered Sir Richard, only 
longiDg to see their beautiful mistress again. But I have taken the 
greatest care of them, I do assure your Ladysbip; covered them up 
on the winter nights, and saw them all tended and cleaned every 
day. I would not have neglected any thing Lady Emily had a re- 
gard for— no, not for all the world. And, General, allow me to as- 
sure you, ypu will not find one thistle about the premises ; to-mor- 
row, when you take your rounds, you will see what use I have been 
of, not a root left any where ; I have worked — you do not know 
how hard I have worked." 

" My worthy Knight," cried the General, " I am truly indebted to 
you ; but I shall not wait tili to-morrow ; it is a fine evening, and I 
must go just as far as my favourite terrace. — Do have the goodness 
lo fetch me my hat." 

While Sir Richard went in quest of it, the General said — "Who 
could despise the innocent boasting ofthat kind-hearted man? let 
the proud philosopher, or the fastidious critic, contemn or disdain 
jus society: I avow that I would not exchange it for theirs ; there is 
often more comfort, more genuine friendship, to be met with from 
such a humble unpretending friend, than from those whose attain- 
ments and professions are placed on a higher Standard — ay, and 
more to be learned too in the greatest school of all — that of truth 
and simplicity." 

While the General and Sir Richard walked on before, Lady Emily 
enjoyed the delight of leaning on Lord Mowbray's arm, hearing him 
recapitulate all his thoughts and feelings during his first residence 
there. The past was brought forward to add its stores of felicity to 
the present moment ; and as she every now and then bounded from 
him to look at some favourite plant wich she had tended with her 
own hands, he feit all the charm of a character, whose purity and 
freshness had never been sullied by a factitious life, or deadened to 
innocent pleasures. The fineness of the evening, the perfume of the 
dewy flowers, the transparency of the aether, and the pale light of 
the stars as they at first came twinkling forth, but, growing brighter 
and brighter as the night drew on, covered the heavens with their 
glory, — were all objects which united to inspire them with sensa- 
tions of happiness that owned a touch of more than earthly fecility. 
, The ne^t day, Lady Emily was awake at aa earl^ Uouc; hec 
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slumber had been of that profound kind, that she arose, as it were, 
to a new existence. But quickly all lhe circumstances of her own 
identity returued, and she remembered with pious gratitude, that 
she was a happy favoured being. In her recollections, however, a 
thought of the lost Rose, the humble companion of her girlish sports, 
saddened her heart, and she determined on paying the only tribute 
she could to that remembrance, by going immediately to see old 
Maud Delvin. Though she had often heard of her, a mönth or 
more had now elapsed since she had had any tidings, and she blam- 
ed herseif as though she had been guilty of unkindness ; many a 
regret, many an aching throb swelled her heart, as she thought of 
the days wheü she trod that path to meet her pretty innocent atten- 
dant. Now-^she dared not even send a kindly sigh towards her, 
degraded as she was to the lowest stage of infamy. 
* Lady Emily had purposely gone alone, that the feelings of the 
tmhappy mother might not be wounded by the presence of strangers, 
or of any one leis feelingly alive to their. Situation than herseif. 
When she arriv6d at the foot of the hill on which the cottage stood, 
she heard a coftfused sound of many voices, and when she reached 
the garden wicket, she could scarcely believe that what she beheld 
was real. Many of the fruit trees which grew in tbe little orchard 
adjoining the garden were cut down, and lay prostrate and muti- 
lated ; under those which remained still untouched, benches were 
placed, and a blue board with gold letters announced that the once 
rural orchard was turned into a tea drinking, or rather beer-drink- 
ing garden. The garden itself was entirely dismantted ; the liltle 
flower-beds were converted into a gravel-road; an' 1 the honey- 
suckte porch before the door had made way for a large staring sign 
of the Carlton arms, swinging and creaking to and fro upon a blue 
post. The white musk-rose, Delvin's pride, that had covered the 
whole house, and flaunted over the thatched roof, which had been 
planted when his child was born, to grow, as he fondly imagined, the 
emblem of herseif, was nowjtorn down and trodden nnder foot by 
the workmen and painters who were daubing the walls with a bright 
brick colour. 

"What can all this mean?" Said Emily, addressing one of the 
men fc , " by >hose authority is all this devastation carrying on ? 
Where are the Delvins P* 

u They are in ihe workhouse, an' please your Ladyship; at least 
jMaud be there, I believe, if she isn't dead." 
"Dead! or, if fiving, iftthe wofthowstV »^iswAladly Emily, 
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horror-stricken ; "who sent her there? how came I not to be in- 
formed of this ? who has turned them out of their dwelling?" 

" Oh ! as to the matter of that, my Lady, really I cannot teil ; 
your Ladyship knows some folks said you were never Coming back 
to tfaese parts ; and as to the Delvins being turned out, there be 
many a way, you know, my Lady, of turning folks out of their dwell- 
ings, and making it seem as if it had been their own faults, when it 
was no such thing; but the Squire is a man of power, in comparison 
to they poor foolks, and he has got the house in bis own hands; — 
however, there be those who say, might overcomes right ; so he has 
gived the house to one they call Black Giles, him as now keeps the 
Magpie out on the common. 9 ' 

" But," said Lady Emily, " I do not understand by what right such 
a barbarous thing could be done?" 

"It seems," replied the workman, "as how the Squire proved in 
law, thai Delvin's lease was out a year ago, and that he was only a 
tenant at will, I think they call it ; and so as he had given 'em notice 
to quit, he had a right to turn 'em out." 

" Horrible!" said Lady Emily : u but how came it that the Delvins 
did not apply to my uncle and to me ? How has this dreadful trans- 
action been kept a secret from us ?" 

"I'm sure I don't know; but" (scratching bis bead) "mayhap 
your Ladyship did not hear that Ould Delvin heard some news of his 
daughter in Lunnun, and set out one night suddently; and poor 
Maud was taken very bad at the time, and feil in a fit of some sort 
or other, so that they thought she'd have died outright. She was 
lying speechless when they comed to turn her out of her house ; so 
she couldn't say nothing against it, poor soul, not she; and she is 
now lying in a sort of senseless State, if she been't gone dead ; at any 
rate, she is not expected to live." 

Not one word could Lady Emily utter, but she sunk down on one 
of the felled trees. She leaned her head on her band and list^ned 
for some time with a sort of horror to the discordant noises that so 
rudely invaded that once tranquil and rural spot, instead of the sing* 
ing of birds and the humming of bees that she had been wont to 
listen to there. The workmen without, continued to toss the timber 
about and felled the luxurious boughs with merciless strokes; while 
the hammering within went on briskly, and the coarse language of 
the men seemed to her ears like the Jargon of evil spirits rejoicing in 
the devastation they made. 

Lady Emily continued to sit on, un&VAsto \$v<m ^^^^ws*^ 
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she were spell-bound, Sbe saw the last drivc of the pick-axe tear 
up the long twisting roots of the white clustering rose-tree; she saw 
ils flowers soiled, trodden upon, and trailed on the ground. She 
thought of its namesake, of the worthy couple who had planted and 
cherished it, and then for the first tirae the tears gushed from her 
eyes. > 

After this natural burst of feeling she composed herseif in some 
degree, and was enabled to follow the man whom she had procured 
to sbow her the way to the workhouse. At the end of the village, 
down a very narrow and dirty lane, stood this abode of wretched- 
ness. Lady Emily was obliged lo stoop as she descended a few 
broken steps into a low close room, where the first object she beheld 
was poor Maud siiting listlessly on the side of a miserable mattress 
which served her for a bed. Three other old women were likewise 
in the room. One öf them was ill ; the other two, the very picture 
of squalid poverty and idleness, were loitering about as if they hoped 
for, and expected nothing better than the State from which they had 
ceased to make any efforts to extricate themselves. The room and 
its inhabitants presented altogether a scene of suffering hitherto 
unknown to Lady Emily. The walls, which had been whitewashed, 
were discoloured with various stains. 111-spelled names were 
scrawled over them in various directions, the vapid resources of ig- 
norance and idleness and ennui, like the scourge of the great and 
little vulgär; and a pewter mug and broken cup stood on a table, 
whence issued a potent smell of gin. A checked apron stuffed into 
a broken pane, excluded the only breath of air which could have 
rendered the effluvia less baneful. 

But Lady Emily's attention was entirely directed to Mrs. Delvin. 
The mattress on which the poor woman sat, was only supported 
from the damp mud floor by one bit of wood, the rest of the bed- 
stead being completely broken. Her grey locks hung from beneath 
a dirty torn cap, and gave her an appearance of neglect and untidi- 
ness, the very reverse of her former seif. She brushed her hair 
from off her eyes with her two hands, when Lady Emily entered; 
but baving gazed at the latter for some time, she burst into laughter, 
and resumed her expression of utter unconsciousness. " Maud, I 
am come to see you ; do you not know me ? it is I, Emily Lorimer, 
from Montgomery Hall. 9 ' 

Maud did not reply; but taking a long crooked yellow pin out of 
her clotbes, she passed it between her fingers several times, saying, 
There, it is quite straight agaxa ucw " w& ta^\ft$»&to roll up 
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die ragged coverlid of her bed, and made signs to Lady Emily to 
approach. 

" Take it," she said, whispering — "take it to Rose poor foolish 
thing, she may be dying of cold, you know, by this time :" and then 
again she laughed — that frenzied laugh which makes tbe blood run 
cold to hear. 

" How long," said Lady Emily, älter a considerable pause — Cl how 
long is it since Maud bas been in this terrible State, and when did she 
cöme to this horrible place?" 

" Your ladyship is quite right," said a shabby-genteel old woman, 
with the remains of a red wig, and a dirty gause cap pinned on it; 
"it is a horrible plaee, as I know well enough that have been here 
these ten years ; and as to Maud, she's as bad as may be, poor 
creature ; but she's not worse off than her betters. She has been 
in the same State as now you see her, for this last fortnight. I say, 
Betty," (roaring in the ear of her deaf companion), "it's about a 
month, an't it, since they tossed her down on that there bed; and 
for this last fortnight she has never moved off it." 

" What do you say?" asked Betty. 

"Oh, never mind!" interrupted Lady Emily ; "it is enough." 

"Ay, it be a fine day," said the deaf one, talking on ; "an' if the 
sun shines in here, he shines every where, and that's sure." 

"How plaguy deaf she is, my Lady! you may as well talk to a 
post. But I say it is about a month since old Maud was brought in 
here, and out again, it's my belief, she'll never go but as a corpse : 
bnt lauk-a-daisie, my Lady, your Ladyship need not take on so, though 
you 're a kind lady. But there are many poor folks more to be pi- 
tied than she, who have lived in very different State, and yet com'd 
to worse than Maud Delvin ; only she was always proud-like, as a 
body may say, and so vain of that slut of a daughter of hers ! Pride 
goes before a fall, they say. Why we poor old folks have lived here 
these ten, ay these fifteen years, and we are not dead yet, though 
we have never had a (ine lady or any living soul to give us a bit of 
any thing comforting ; no, not so much as a drop of gin, or a dish of 
tea." 

The garrulity of the complainant did not obtain for her the com- 
miseration it was intended to excite; but after Lady Emily had 
settled with the overseer of this ill-regulated and abused charity 
whatever could tend to the present comfortor reiief of Maud, and 
having remained a sufficient time to assure herseif that the tniserable 
woman's afflidion rendered her wholly \nseiis\\Ae \.o wj ^x&O^xwv 
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she migbt have derived from her presence, sbs returaed slowly ajid 
mournfully to tbe Hall. 

On the road there, she had to pass the little brook, where tbe 
broken bridge was still in its mutilated state, and the willow-trees 
lay stripped oftheir bark, and bleaching in the sun. She sat down 
on the bank to recover from the shock she had received, and to pom- 
pöse her spirits before she met hei: uncle, in order not to damp bis 
happiness; yet, indoing this, bow many sad events crowded lipon, 
her recollectioa since the day of her raorning excursion with Rose 
Delvin, and threw a cloud over the present brightness of her des- 
tiny ! She remembered all poor Andrew's words about the ominous 
fbreshowing which was to be observed in the ruin of the bridge ; 
and she could not help thinking that there is frequently a shadowing 
typeofthings tocome, in tbe casualües of every day's occurrence, 
which the eye of experience reads with some power of prophetic 
Vision. Who can despise the words of the aged and the poor ? 
These persons, from a course of trials (if they are not vicious per- 
sons), are by necessity more spiritual than those who, in the pride of 
life and youth and fortune, look not beyond the opaque and sensible 
objects which Surround them. Pleasure and pride extinguish the 
most exalted ardours of our nature. Let any soul retire within jt- 
self, and think of the moment when it conceives itself to have been 
purest — happiest : — they will not say, if they speak sincerely, that 
those momeüts were moments of the greatest worldly success — but 
the reverse. The self-humiliation of human vanity is its greatest 
glory. 

Reflections of this nature found entrance even in tbe young niind 
of Emily. An hour's affliction will frequently convey an age of ex- 
perience, if duly entertained; and Lady Emily had had many hours 
of affliction. But from this reverie she was startled by an approach- 
ing footstep. She looked up, and beheld Lord Mowbray. 

At bis approach, all sorrow fled, and the consciousness of present 
happiness banished every pain. Still the traces of regret were 
visible to his searchiug eyes ; and he anxiously requested her to teil 
him what had occurred to affect her. All that she related only 
served to unfold more charms in her character, and render her 
more and more dear to bim. It were presumptuous to attempt 
to describe die mysterious enchantment which these happy lovej* 
feit, as they walked slowly back and gazed on their former haunts. 
The rivulet, the flovvery mead, and the golden -stem med willows 
bending over the stream, were aWmemeuios of the sgrfng-time of 
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their loves; and in each, sorae precious fancy dwelt* that none 
other could share, and few, perhaps, have ever conceived — for 
how few love as they did! 

In the course ofthat day, an unexpected visilor arrived, no less a 
person than Corrie Lovel bimself. He humbly but earnestly crayed 
an immediate interview witb the General, wbich was readily 
granted, and Lady Emily, and Lord Mowbray too, joyfully welcomed 
the old man ; but when the iirst salutations were over, Corrie Lovel 
appeared restless, and evidently occupied with some anxious thought. 
After consiv ^rable awkwardness, he confessed that he wished to 
speak to tbe General alone. 

" What, a secret 1 my friend Corrie. I am tired of secrets. Howr 
ever, I cannot refuse you any thing. Come into the house, and you 
shall be heard." 

Corrie followed General Montgomery in silence; and when the 
latter was seated, stood up before him, and laying his band on his 
breast, said, "I have anugly business to speak to you about, Ge- 
neral, but my conscience would not let me rest tili 1 confessed my 
crime to you. You have saved my life once, and you will not de- 
prive me of it. I have murdered a man 1 yes, General, do not start, 
and look at me so angry-like, I have done this deed ; — but it was to 
save you from some threatened danger." 

"Tosave me, Corrie! I am shocked, indeed, that you should 
make my name a covering for such a crime." 

"Honoured General, restrainyour anger, I implore you, tili you 
have heard my story. It is about a year ago, that, being overtaken 
by one of the biggest storms I was ever out in, I turned into the 
Magpie public-house, on Love-lane Common, for shelter ; and having 
taken a pipe and a pot of beer, 1 feil into a sound sleep, from wbich 
I was awakened by the noise of some men's voices, who seemed 
disputing together angrily. They were in a small parlour next to 
the tap, and did not think that the partition was so thin, I suppose, 
for I could hear what they said whenever they spoke out. 

"'The old fellow is staunch,' said one of them; 'game to the 
back-bone; nevertheless, the letter did his business, or Iam much 
mistaken; and now it only remains that you get the necessary 
papers ready, and follow np the affair briskly.' ' You may depend 
on my doing so,' answered the other; 'but remember, Sir, my 
honour's at stake ; and though a job's a job, 1 may make a bad job 
of it, if I don't take care. It is, a matter, Sir, which requires groat 
caution, I am the friend and legal adviser of bo\k ^V\^\ *wA 
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all I do is done, I am sure, of good-will, and with a true Spirit of 
friendsbip to both. But, nevertheless, this is a ticklish business» 
which will require much management, and is expensive, Sir, in 
the outset.' They then lowered their voices; and soon afler lhat, I 
distinguishcd your name, General, pronounced in a threatening 
tone, upon wbich I set to, to listen with all my ears. All that was 
Said, exactly, I cannot teil ; but this I heard distinctly uttered by bim 
who spoke first : * Well, well, I care not — the girl I will have ; and 
somehow or other the old man must be brought to terms, -or got rid 
of altogether.' " 

"A most extraordinary story," interrupted the General; "it may 
lead to a discovery of — but go on, go on, Lovel !" 

"At length both the men ceased talking; and tben I heard the 
chinking of money, and a counting, like, of it down upon a table. 
After this, they made some Observation about the storm having 
blown over, and went out at the front-door, having settled their 
score with the bar-maid, a young girl about twelve years old; the 
only person who chanced to be in the way. As soon as I marked 
which way they went, I inquired of her if she knew who they 
were; but she said she was a stranger, and had only come within a 
few days to her place, and had never set eyes on 'em afore. So, 
seeing I could get nothing out of her I took my stick in my band, and 
followed 'era as fast as possible, determined to discover their name 
and abode, and let your bonour know you had an enemy, that you 
might be upon the look-out. I soon come'd up with 'cm, but they 
were both so muffled up like, besides that the night was dark, and 
what light there was only flashed out by fits and Starts when the 
moon popped from behind a cloud, that I could not teil what sort 
of chaps they were, excepting that one was short, t'other tall ; 
and then all I could do was to keep 'em in sight tili they came to 
the cross-roads, where one went on, and the other turned off 
to the right ; so I could only watch one of them. I chose him who I 
thought looked to be the master ; and I contrived, by keeping along- 
side,and underthe shade of the hedges, to go a good distance unper- 
ceived. 

"At last, however, he spied that there was some one dogging him, 
and he seemed by his way of Walking, every now and then fast and 
slow by turns, to be hesitating what to do; when he suddenly 
stopped short, and facing sharp round upon me, drew a pistol and 
threateneä me with instant death if I did not turn back the way I 
came. At the same moment Oae vaoou *We& out, and I could see 
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öiy man plain enough, so as to know him again any where, if he 
had not had on a mask— — * 

"A mask!" ejaculated Generat Montgomery, in much agitation, 
"how wonderful!" 

"What! does your honour know any tbiög of him, then?" 
"Proceed, Corrie, proceed ; keep me not in suspense." 
"Well, General, I had seen shots enow, not to be frightened at 
ihe sight of fire-arms; and 1 did not think the fellow would dare to 
murder me merely because I walked the same way he did, and so 
I lold him. With that he gave me abusive language, and called 
me a gipsy scoundrel, and many hard words that I would not take 
from him nor no man ; so I giv'd him a Rowland for bis Oliver, and 
answered him Wck. Corrie Lovel was not behind-hand at that 
game — andheto it again, tili my blood was up, and I told him I 
had overheard his wicked intenlions respecting you, General, and 
pretended to know more nor I did know. — * Is it so, my heariy I 
then take tbat, to make you listen better another time,' and so 
saying, he levelled his pistol and fired. But I leapt aside, and the 
ball whizz'd past me untouched; with that, 1 sprung upon him, and 
we had a severe tussle, for he was a strong man, and I was nearly 
övercome. A moment I gasped for breath — I saw him fumbling for 
something at his girdle — I guessed what it was; and in an instant, 
while my hand was disengaged, I raised my trusty bludgeon, and 
felled him with a blow, from which he dropped never to rise again. 
I waited not, as you may believe, to know more, but fled as fast as 
my legs could carry me; and thinking no danger could betide you, 
honoured General, from that quarter, I consülted my own safety 
alone ; but, somehow, I have been a miserable man ever since ; 
always expecting to be taken up, and hoping Httle from a true re- 
lation of the facts, as there wereno witnesses to the transaction, and 
my word would go for nothing; for who would believe Corrie Lovel 
the gipsy? 

" After a time, I came skulking back, in hopes of seeing you, 
honoured General. I thought as how I should be easier in mind if 
I could converse with you, and teil you my story ; but you had left 
the Hall, and I could not learn where you were gone; and then, 
indeed, I was a very wietched man, for I had not a friend to look 
to in the world, and I feit as if every man*s hand was against me. 
The instant I heard of your return, I came here with speed, and 
have now eased my mind of a heavy load." 
"Your »tory, for many reasons,*Come, te we^\\\^Vi^^\!^^!^ 
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astonishnaent. I cannot disbelieve y pur wprds, — why sbould I ? — 
and tbey at once explain and confirm a cireumstance which hap- 
pened to myself, that renders it, indeed, one of the utmost interest 
and consequence to me. As you relate the story , you stand exonerated 
from tbe foul crime of which you accuse yourself ; since, certainly, 
if your words are true,you only defended your own life," 
. "Honoured General, have you ever found me out in a lie ?" 

" I never have, Corrie -, neither do I believe I have cause tp 
distrust you on tbe present occasion, Nevertheless, it might, as you 
say, go hard with you, were you tried by the law for this pffencej 
but the whole business is involved in piystery, and appears to me to 
be connected with another event of more recent date. I should 
advise you, therefore, to keep out of sight a(, present. Time bringß 
foul and fair to light, and I dp not despair yet of rendering you 
another service, and making it clearly appear, fron* cprrpboraiivd 
evidence, that your story is strictly true." 

" You do not then, hopoured General, charge me with miirder?" 
Said Corrie Lovel, bis eyes sparklin$ wkh satisfaciion, 

" Certainly not, Corrie; I repeat, you only defended your own 
life." 

" Well, General, you saved that life onee before, and now you 
have, a$ a body may say, ßaved it a second time ; Heaveu bless you 
and prosper you, and all belonging tp you I and so Corrie burobig 
takes his leave." 

It was some time before General Monlgoroery could recov$r 
from the surprise ijito which this extraordinary accouat had thrown 
him. Here, then, was a provldential discovery which developed 
the macbination that had been formed against him; and thougb he 
did not positively know by whom^ his siispipions glanced at a (juap- 
ter to which he could easily direct his inquiries. As bis hpnpur de-» 
pended on the investigatipo of the «aflair, he determifled on leaying 
no means unresorted to, that might detect the guilty. In doiqg this, 
hpwever, he pwed it to Corrie Lowl's ^afety to be cautiou? of ex- 
posing him to unjust puspicion, 

After mature deliberation, General Montgor»ery decided, in cpn- 
sideration pf his loved oiece's happiness, to impart ihis astoatehijof 
narrative to Lord Mowbray and Colone! Peupington, under a pro- 
mise of the strictest confidence. He feit be owccj it to Lady Emily, 
tp satisfy Lord Mowbray's mind concerqing the rumour which h*l 
gone abroad respecting him. Accordingly be imparted to them the 
avowal that Corrie had made, auA \x^ sAte^ s&kessing J^ord 



Mowbray, " The power thus unexpectedly afforded me of Clearing 
away Ifae dark surmise that attached to me, is doubly precious, as it 
enables me to give you the band of Emily, and no longer to postpone 
your union." 

The joy of all parties was tbus rendered complete ; and the pious 
and reflecting mind of Lady EJrniJy fajjpd ppt tp spp the niighty band 
who can conduct us tbrough the most iatrieate paths, and bring 
light out of darknes$. 

Lord Mowbray wrete te his friend Mr. Afyamont. fo request him 
to oflßciate at his apprQapbing weddiag. Joyfully ha obeyed the 
summons. To him, likewise, the late wpnjäerful events were com- 
municated, and they obtained all his wärmest sympathies. 

" IN f9¥ PW*t a^t," §aid fie, * in tfep Mm$ $f fW teppi*ess 
fprgjet, t)iat tp allow wich delinqueqt* as those v/hq aefcd in tbi$ 
taßi#P58 tp paes un4ispovißFed, vppW hß Bpsitfvpjy wrong : tpo pjucb 
gop^opss bl^pomes weakness." 

" Neider do I jnjend it," said the General. " As 3000 as 
?p%> nuptials ' jbaye iakpn pjape, I will figprously puj$ne wy 
i|U|iifr|^. n 

" So bp it, then," bp replted j " apd Lei us fi$ an e&rly d*y, tbat 
thpse #iquiries njpy not bp delayed. I haye always agood ceason, 
ypu k«pw, iny |Lpr4, for helping a friepd (p the fujfikaent of his 
wishes, when I p$p dp so Vrith a perfect trust, that I anj rend/eriog 
bjj» a Ustipg happinefÄ." 

Npt^ijftg now rpniained to f$$st a $hade uppa J^ady Epaiiy's prps- 
pecls but the recollection of her sister, whose great indifferente to 
aju) npglept of her uncle, for a lpngj& of tu»p, bad been seyerely 
fplt by bin? and by herseif. The Utile she had ehcite^fpprp Lord 
Mpwbray respepjüpg her was very unsaiisfactory at bpst ; apd 33 
slje sä*? tjbe spbject wa$ one of great digquietudp and pajp tp the 
(*eperal, §\$e pesolj^d tp drpp it altpgelber for thp preseut ; trusting 
that;, aßpr tfie ma?riage, a recofcjjiaiioa an4 restoration tp bis 
fayovr jpight be brpught about \vith Lady Frances ihr ougb her.mea#$. 
Jp, tlje p^risti churpfr, M<ty Ejpily päd Lor£ Mowbray repetvpjd 
the jiifpüal bepediptjpp, pitpn4e4 by the pr* yers apd bles&ipgs pf the 
p^pr, 3$ well as by tbe-gjreaf, pf tbp jieigbbppr}*0Qd f TJftejrn^rr 
rja^e wag not solep^aized witl> any luxurious display, biM was^ai- 
1qw«4 by a seriop^ apd devopt s^psp pf the great respoü&ibiUty a^ 
wfol öa^ure of ^e vo^g thpy took upon thepa^elveg, and rendercö 
d<ppbly imprßssiy t e by its ^eipg pei formed whhip the sacred walU 
of ^ pla^ of wpr^bip. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Domestic happiness ! thou only bliss 

Of Paradise that has survived the fall ! 

Thou art not known where Pleasure is adored, 

That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist 

And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 

Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support; 

For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 

And linding in the calm of truth-ty'd love, 

Joys that her stormy raptures never yield. Cowfbr. 

It may be remembered, that Lady Bellauiont had plunged into a 
vortex from wbich it is scarcely possible to retreat, when once 
entered upon. The current of dissipalion sets in too strongly to be 
resisted by those wbo give themselves up to its ensnaring power, 
tili it has hurled them into its destructive abyss. There were 
moments when a letter from Lady Emily, a message from General 
Montgomery, or some natural feeling of her childish years, recalled 
a half wish to change, or at least check her course; but then, false 
shame— a distaste for tranquil enjoyments— a deadness to in- 
tellectual pleasures, increased by an indulgence in every worldly 
gratification, the pride of life, and the flush of beauty, blinded their 
victim ; and as she unloosed the sails of pleasure, she gave these 
compunctious visitings to the winds, and rapidly pursued the course 
of destruction. 

From the time of the last notices on Lord and Lady Rellamont's 
married career, his attentions to Lady Dashwood became more 
glaring. He, poor deluded husband, fmding himself neglected, al- 
most contemned, by her who ought to have been devoted to him, 
sought refuge from mortified pride and wounded affection in the 
contrast of that pretended and false devotion which he met with 
from another, tili he fancied himself seriously attached to her. — 
Then it was, that occasionally Lady Bellamont on her part feit the 
mortification of being a forsaken wife ; and though she cared not 
formier husband's love, she "was sufficiently selfish to dtslike its 
being bestowed upon another« At such moments, she would 
J&k occasion to quarrel ; and those occasions are never wanting 
^ben >there is the will. He would then retaliate upon her, and 
mutual repr&ach and recrimiuation ensued. By degrees this too 
'; and an open defiance o( a\\ a\i^atwv^^N^^^^v\^for 
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eath other, was the next step in their downward career. Lady 
Bellamont constantly invited Lady Dashwood to her house ; and the 
latter as constantly suuiuioned Mr. Carlton, Mr. Lepel, and all the 
et cetera, whomsbe knew constituted Lady Bellamont's list of male 
flirts. Whenever there was any scene of quarrelling, or parting, 
or jealousy, between Lord Bellamont and Lady Dashwood, Lady 
Bellamont would contrive to leave them alone togcthcr, and then 
boast to the men in her train that she never interfered upon such oo 
casions, but always allowed the parties to have their romantic quar- 
reis and reconciliations out quietly. 

Notwithstanding this excess of fashionable ton, or, as some might 
eall it, depravity, Lady Bellamont's wounded vanity did not pass 
unobserved by Mr. Carlton, who took the opportunity to enlarge 
upon her wrongs, and to hold up her husband as a man in every 
way quite unworthy of her; at the same time affecting to sigh, and 
to say Lord Bellamont knew not the treasure he possessed — a 
woman at whose feet he ought always to be — who had done him 
but too much honour in marrying him — who might have com« 
manded any match in the kingdom, had she only been seen properly 
before she Was inveigled into a marriage with such a man as BeU 
lamont! By these insidious Speeches, and such as these, he turned 
the tide of her vanity entirely upon himself ; then he gradually 
dropped somewhat of the levity with which he ha<l hitherto treated 
the subjectof attachments; and at length,with cousumraateskill, led 
her to believe that he had entertained a violent passion for her before 
her marriage (the hackneyed but too successful contrivance of the 
licentious and profligate), though, in fact, he had never thoughtof 
her but as of a woman who might be worth flirting with, after ano- 
ther man had been fool enough to marry her. Then he went on tp 
say, that despairing of gaining her affections, and conceiving her to 
be totally indifferent to him, he had endeavoured to lose the painful 
sense of his disappointment, by affecting to laugh at all love, and tQ 
plunge into gaiety of every kind. 

When a married woman suffers a man to raake her such an 
avowal, without checking him onits outset, she is on thevery brinlc 
of a precipice, from which nothing less than a miracle can saveher, 
Had she one recollectton left of the dviy and dignity qt a wife, to 
say notbing of the peeuliar delicacy of a married woman, which 
ought to render her more alive to every posstble coniamination than 
a Single one, since the honour oft wo beings is in her keeping— ähe 
would turn with ^orn ftpja such degradmg sou&4w**^^^*&*** 
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the imptident fälsehööfl whicb, niüe tirües ötit öf töfy is äs tnucÜ ä ■ 
fdlsfchdod as it is ati ihstilt. 

fltit this was not Lady Bellämont*s ease. Greedy of admiratidti, 
tthteh sbe would obtaia at Arty eö&t— beut en plfeasürö— iibpälteMt 
öf contfol— desiring Sörrtethidg, she scäreely knew whät, ot a girfeäter 
degree öf Hberty— tön — Mat, thäü ätiy One evcr boasted öf before; 
ßhe had sei out on this track, by ifriägiiiing (because she Satt tbe 
same path ptirsued by a few who arrogäted to thtirn&eltes, poofr Silly 
ittslghifiöants ! the title of " The World," <par etcceilente!) thäl tö 
despise every thing, and every body Who Wete ttot öf this humtter 
^— to hold in rid&ule ot contempt all taoräl and rfeligious duties— to 
think that all happiness depended ött living in one successkm öf 
empty pleasurtes, wäS to becotfie the perfectiön of huraaä natura, 
and to öbtaiü the suramit of felieily. 

In order to be ädmitted otte of this seiest erew* tnany Watchirigs 
and labours were Requisite ; büt labours becdtöte light when they afre 
labours öf löve, so that Lady Bellamont had brdüght herseif ihlo 
perfect training; and,among othör accotaplishments, she häd lfcarned 
tö receive the coüfidences, false and true, of all the impertinent cox- 
cömbs who chose to try how far they might pöllule her faiiid by 
frelating all they knew and did not kööW öf every öther woman öf äriy 
nbW in " The World," their tborld, thereby gradually irisiiiuäting 
that there was in fact no stich thing as J)urity existing ; it Mä alt ä 
ittätter of terms, not of reality ; an agreement de conveMon * ä thing 
to take for granted — but eVery body as they göt öut of leadlttg-stritigs 
ktifew otherftise. This fatal pöison of corruptioa jwürS iis itisifliöuS 
bade into the heart; and when the haart is once pölluted, tthat ii 
there in the individual that reniäinö unsullled, since fröih üietit* 
flow " the issiies of life P" 

Lady Bellamont had not intended tö by herseif öjpeh to the löst 
conditioh she gradually sunk itito : the criminal Who begins his vi- 
fcious career by petty thefls, doeä not intend to comnlit rtiürdfer, still 
less does he mean to be hanged ; but the path öf Vicä, onte öhlefc-ed 
upon, is fearfully rapid ! whether it be that of fashionable br low 
crime, Hs end is destruetion. 

Mr. Carttön fonnd his vietim more «Jifficult öf ättainment lhan he 
häd foreseeh • becÄUsö she had lesS* feeüng and more calculatiön 
than he gave her credit for; but at length he preVaildd so fat* as to 
make hefr imagine hfcrsfelf in löve with him. This greät point once 
tffecteü, how did he shbw forih his tHumph ? He pä*m& her 
ttery wherei as his prdj^yv'att^t^^^ 
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pa»ed whole morntags in her drawing-room ; was always at ihe 
side of her barouche io the Park» If the point of Lady Bdlamont's 
fftathef w&s seen* it was enough for all Mr. Cartton's friends to 
say+ " Oh! yes, Carlton is bere. I saw Lady Bellamont." When 
the lists wert inade out for invitations, it was said, " No t no, do not 
fcsk him» for I cannot have Lady Bellamont; my table is füll, or my 
house will not admit of greater numbers;" she was, in short» the 
üflkhö of Mr. Carlton ; and, meläncholy to say* she knew she was, 
and had come to that pass that she liked it) and conctived it to be a 
sort of distinction to have an adorateur declare. 

Thia öwght have been sufficiently tonish for Lady Bellamont, but 
it was by no means so för Mr. Carlton. At length, he watched his 
öpportunüy ; and haviog detained her, tili an undue hour, at a fete 
ebattipfetre and ball given at a celebrated villa, under preteoce of its 
Wing Impossible to find her carriage in the crowd, and värious other 
tfceases, he Ifaen, with well-acted despair, declared that her repu- 
, tatton WUS iafailibiy gone; that being seen Walking ab out with hitn, 
I j ia theabsence of all her friends, and at such an hour, left her no- 
thtag for it bat to place herseif at once and for ever under his pro- 
tection. 

For this, however, she was not prepared, and she still persisted 
in going home. His ©arriage, which had followed at due distance, 
kappened to come up at this motnent on his making a signal to his 
aervatfs, and she had na other resource left but that of getting into 
it) aüd being eseorted by bim to her own house. Arrived there, Mr. 
Carlton alighted and handed her in to the door, when, to her asto- 
Bfahment) Lord Bellamont hiraself received her* He was evidently 
fivshfed With wine ; bat not sufficiently inebriated to be ignoratit of 
Ate «mutier and the hoär of hfcr appearanee. 

F-ew women are so ahaadoned as not to shrink before the steady 
gnaro df an infared husband. Lady Bellamont began apologising 
and aocmntiag for her being so late» in a flurried but apparently 
efereiess way ; when Mr. Carlton whispered to her, " Don't you see 
he « tlead drtmk ; how can you condtsoend to talk to him thus, 
When he is in such a State ?" 

" Madam," said Lord Betfemont, takrag her band somewhat 
tfeugWy and pulling her towards htm, " go up to your apartment 
and hide your disgrace. As to you, Sir, you are a viUaua and a* 
coward. To-morrow I will answeraay thing you way have to say 
totiris Observation:" and, poiotiog to ttoatreet,bteetoi*4 the doör 
violently in Caritas { aoe. 
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A dreadful scene eosued belween the husband and wife. It is 
not to be wondered at tbat Lord Bellamont, under such provoca- 
tion, lost something of bis 'vantage ground by the intemperate lan- 
guage in which he at first reproached his guilty wife. But Lady 
Bellamont, on the contrary, taking advantage of a virtue, to which, 
in fact, sbe had no right (for she forgot that there is an adultery of 
the heart), defied him to any proof of her actual guHt ; while he 
well knew, that his conduct wilh Lady Dashwood must for ever 
preclude the possibility of his daring to breathe a word against her- 
seif. 

" Whatever may be my faults," replied Lord Bellamont, who was 
by this time perfectly sober, " they are no excuse for your's; and if, 
in some few iostances, the husband's crimes may be pleaded in 
cxtenualion of the wife's, you must be conscious, Frances, that, in 
our own, they never can. Had I a thought but for you and of you? 
Did I not wish to live for you alone ? Did I not intreat you to pass 
lhe greatest part of your time in the quiet of a domestic circle, in 
scenesof tranquil retirement, where social duties and married hap- 
piness are best preserved, free from the taint of bad example and 
dangerous temptation ? But you scorned — nay, positively refused, 
all these my offers. What can be argued of a woman who will not 
consent to pass any time alone with her husband?" 

"Argued? why they will argue that she had a cross, ill-tempered 
man to deal with — an unreasonable, jealous man, who could not 
suffer her ever to speak to a soul but himself. The wife will be 
pitied l the husband laughed at; that is all." 

" Frances, the time is past when these false, flippant, and infa- 
mous ways of reasoning can affect me. I know my own faults now, 
thank God; and, in knowing and acknowledging them, I am restored 
to what I ought to be, not only your husband, but master. Listen 
to me, Lady Bellamont — I command you to listen to me. I have 
been the dupe of my own follies, the fond and foolish puppet of 
your will ; and I have been on the verge of making a total wreck 
of my own dignity and self-esteem, together with that of our mutual 
happiness. But I have awakened to a sense of what I owe myself 
and you; and I will, if it be not too late, snatch you from that per- 
dition into which my weakness and your own vanity or worse, had 
nearly plunged you." 

"Mercy on me, what a tirade I" 

" Nay, bear me out, Madam ! I am willing to overlook the past; 
I am willing to confess my own error*, au4&mi«te\:v&vuecl to re- 
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dress them ; but in return I will take upon me those rights which, 
as a husband, are raine, and will control your conduct in such wise 
as seems good to me ; not with brutal harshness (you cannot, Fraa- 
ces, in your heart accuse me of any thing but too fond a love), but 
with that wholesome restraint with which it is the duty of every 
man to guide his wife, and which every one who resigns will repent 
the langest day he brealhes. I offer you now the return of a heart 
which you only estranged from you by your own acts. I offer you 
honourable, lasting, and pure attachment, with all the durable 
happiness which flows from such an unpolluted source; but in re- 
turn I will be repaid by obedience and duty; and oh ! how ardently 
I wish to add, by love !" 

Lady Bellamont was touched ; but too proud, too unsubdued in 
spirit to like to answer ; she kept taking off her Ornaments and 
twisting tbem in her fingers. Lord Bellamont looked at her des- 
pairingly — •" I trust I am not too lale»" he said; and then added, " I 
will leave you, Frances, to reflect on what I have said. To-morrow, 
I shall expect your answer, your final answer :" and he left her to 
take Council with her own heart; — but, alas ! that heart was pol- 
luted — hardened — lost ! 

" My answer," said Lady Bellamont to herseif as he left the apart- 
ment, "is determined upon already. I will not live another hour 
under this roof. What! submit to be watched, tyrannized, com- 
manded by a cross, ill-tempered husband, and one, too, who forsook 
me P No : I have a spirit above that ; but then, what is the alter- 
native?" — and she calculated, or rather miscalculated, in the bit- 
terness of her evil and deceived mind, that the world — her world 
would extenuate all she did, in consideration of Lord Bellamont's 
violence and ill-temper ; and then she thought, " I shall only be out 
of society for a little while ; Mr. Carlton is heir presumptive to a title 
— has a large estate — there will be a divorce, and all that; and 
then, after a nine days' wonder, he will bring me back to take my 
place in the world again. Do not such things happen every day? it 
dependsupon the power of the man — his rank, bis fashion; all these 
are Mr. Carlton's, or will he." 

Such was the conclusion of Lady Bellamont's false and vicious 
reasoning; and the next day she voluntarily threw herseif into Mr. 
Carlton's arms« 

Lord Bellamont challenged Mr. Carlton. They met ; and the latter, 
having received his fire, declared he owed bim no iü-will, and could 
not think of returnuig it, 30 he fired in the air t aad tha ^ itoidd 
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tiklled Wte ä bfäVfe aftd hoaöuraMe »an, Whal ctald Aß do 
Lady would run away with him? The Morning Post, and other 
public ptints, (eemed with th& frttms for some days, and then it wu 
as tauch forgotlen as thoügh it had never happened» Forgottenl— 
whfcre? and by whom? It is an awful questtoa— too awful to be 
Mswerfed in these pages. 

Not taany Weeks aller Lady Bellämont left her husband, ehe began 
tt* fepent df the step she had takea, and beoame exceediogly weary 
öf her Forced retirement. Thrown on her owa reeourties for amnse+ 
Dient* she sooa fouftd that passion without ■uttiiferi esteemwill not 
last; then oatne that disgast and ennni which ife its invariable con«* 
sequence; no holy bond of union linked hüt and her parataour ia 
the safte ehain of intemts and of honourable pureuit^-^guill threw 
dff the tnask, and Mr. Carlton already eeased te play the part of a 
fover. Then what was left to her ? she experienced wfaat she once 
professed to khow, that a eottage and love were mawkish things« 
They are so for the hardened and the guilty« the iuxurious, the ex« 
tftavagant, and the idie. She tried to brave the sting of consCtence* 
and go forlh, a brabded thing* to drive in the public place». Höre 
she had the mortification to see even Lady Dashwood pass her 
oarriage, and preiend not to köow her. For the first tkne in her life 
Lady Bellämont feit humbled ; but, ala* ! it was not yet the huiaüky 
of a gorilrite spirit ; it was the mortification of disappointed vafcity» 

Iä a short tkne loliger» the usual process of ßimilar cfimei 
produced sitoüar result6, namely, mutual reproaches atad mutual 
disgust ; but at tenglh Lady Bellämont' s extravagaace was so great 
that Mrv Carlton lold her she might provide herseif with aaotheq 
proicfeter» for he eonld not afford to keep her any longer. 

Writhbg ftader mortifioalion and lacerated selfleve, Lady BeBa* 
ifcütit was still uasfcbdüed, still impeniteat. The fatal gift of beaaty* 
fatal when inistised. Was still left her for her baoe : love of indül- 
gettce and laxury* aad sbow, still prevailed. To be poor and pe- 
aiteat ehe laughed at, and scorned the idea of appealiag to her re- 
iMiöns to assist ker itt this her hour of need and save her from 
farther degradation. But no : to shine and to dazzle Was still her 
iwritog paseton; and she plunged deeper iato die fatal abyss of .rtlin 
and disgratie» tili afeaadoned* forsaken, and left aii a bedof airfkaess, 
the hour of remorse and reflection came at last too lato for this 
wt^ld's merey or forgiveness ; but never to« latfe* ft may be bopfcd, 
i&r tfeat to vrhrek she was shortly to be summonfed. 

me Urne after Lady £mily*t Hiattv^^ Qkneret Mwtfeomery 
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hteäme aequ&tnted wifli the miserable cöndnc* a&& fatö §f 
wretched niece Lady Bellamont. He sent her every consolatloft thät 
her uahappy Situation could admit of ; and through her uncle's 
tender goodness* and the kindaess of Mfs. AUamont, her death was 
more exemplary than her life had been. 

Come as it inight, it was a heavy blow on General Montgomery, 
and long and deeply did Lady Mowbray also feel this sorrowi— " 1 
should have been too happy," she said, as she wept in her husbänd's 
arms, " had net this calämity reminded me that perfect bliss is not 
the portiön of this life." 

The General, in compliance with Lady Bellamont's last wish, gave 
Orders that her funeral should take place in the parish church of his 
domains, and her body was accordingly conveyed thitber for in- 
terment. 

There was one oarriäge that met the burial-procession as it was 
türning into the church-yard, and irapeded the progress of the 
hearse. It was Mr. Carlton's. His attention was attracted by the 
numerous train of attendants, which marked the funeral to be that 
of some distinguished person. He inquired whose it was, and 
ieafned it was lhat of the unhappy Lady Bellamont. Struck with 
the äwful eoirieidence of this meeting, and in a rnoment of convic- 
lion as it were of his öwn guilt, the very circumstance of his having 
crossed the progress of her body as it was borne to the grave, seemed 
to have appalled him; and shrinking from the sight, he said to his 
servants in an agitated vetoe* "Drive back,— back to the Manof- 
house!" 

liiere he lingered ; but never roused himself from the blow which 
had fallen upon him. Some interior convulsion had taken place, 
which he himself feit to be the harbtnger of approaching death i and 
his thoughts were directed to that tribunal before which he Was 
ebhscious he should söon äppear. Fearful and appalling must have 
böen the reflections änd äntieipations of a man whose life hacl been 
such as Mr. Carlton's. In one instance he did all which was left in 
his power, to raake some poor amends for the error of his waysi he 
dtsburthened bis conscience of the guilty conduet he had ptirsued 
töwards General Montgooiery; and some days before the attack of 
patey, which cartied hitti to his grave, had <teprived him öf the 
power of ulterance änd of his senses, he addressed the following 
letter to General Montgomery, at once explanatory of many mys- 
terious circumstanoes which have oceurred in the eourte of Ibis 
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narrative, aöd convicting himself of the basest and most refined 
villany. 

Mr. CarltorCs Letter to Genetal Montgomery. 

"But for the atonement I am anxious to offer by the honesty of Ibis confession, I 
bad spared myself the pain and humilialion which it will cause me : and but for a 
motive, the nature of which cannot be misunderstood (my ardent and heartfelt 
desire to repair the evil I have done), had saved my memory by concealment, front 
the additional guilt of having forfeited your friendship, and basely repaid every 
kindness showered upon me, by a serics of the most unprovoked, premeditated, 
and calm acls of ingralitude. 

fc< A fearful mystery has for monlhs past hung publicly over your character and 
conduct ; doubt and suspicions of your birth-right and claim to the property which 
you had hitherto used and enjoyed as your own, have wrung your heart in secret; 
and, wilhout the power of either repelling the falsehood of an Insinuation made to 
you in private, and under a sacred Obligation to silence, or of conscientiously restor- 
ing what you innocenlly had kept from another, your very possessions have become 
bitterness to you, and your family dislinctions (in your own breast) a Stigma and 
reproach. In solitude and relirement you baveshunned the gaze of the world, and 
the society of those whom you once held dear as friends. You have borne the re- 
proach of such as beüeved you guilty ; you have Seen the ardour of former friend- 
ships almost extinguished, while your silence, on subjccts which you dared not 
reveal, have confirmed their reluctant suspicions of your integrity. By a sense of 
honour, refined and noble beyond the general feelings of mankind, you had almost 
forfeited the happiness of a being, whose existence and affections were devoled to 
your dcclining years, and who, the captive of violence and fraud, had well nigh 
been snatched from your bosom, and, leaving you friendless, alone, and miserable, 
bad herseif been reduced to wretchedness and disgrace. 

" Through whom has this accumulated suffering been visited upon you? By 
whose agency, and for what cause has this misforlune been suffered to impcnd over 
and destroy your peace ? It has been through mc — through my machination— for 
my purposes — through my villany— for my most wicked ends! Bchold, in this 
voluntary confession of my crime and of my penitencc, the only retribution which 
(lost and infamous in my own eyes, as I must be in yours, and approaching fast to 
that hour when I must render an account of all to my Maker) I can now render to 
you : and may, oh! may this step, in proportion as it disburlhens my own con- 
science of its lpad of guilt, restore tranquillily to a spirit which 1 have so wantonly 
and so wickedly wounded ! 

" But my strength forbids an indulgcnce of my own feelings at this crisis. I 
must be brief, or the points which render my writing imperative will go unei- 
plaincd. I need not recall to your remembrance (for fall well have I understood 
the fatal influence it exercised over you) the conversation held with the stranger 
in the mask. His proposals, and his threats to induce compliance with bis de- 
mands, might well have aulhorised any measures, spite of the solemn en t5 ageraent 
exaeted from you of secrecy, which could have been taken to repel their offer; and 
coM you na v«read, could you Jiave penetrated the veil which bld their atrocity, 
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yon käd dond so, yonr Indignation had becn hurled publicly on the offendef , and he 
had received at the moment his just reward ; but a sense of hononr forbade your 
disclosure of wbat had passed ; the nature of the subject forbade it also ; and it was 
Ulis eircumstance which afforded to your traduccr his best securily, and placed in 
bis hands tbe means of more securely blasting your reputation, and indulging more 
freely the spirit of revenge whicb acluated him. It is useless to persevere in the 
disguise which I assumed on that night. It was myself who came, concealed by 
the dress I wore, on that mysterious errand, which had for its object the gralifica- 
lion of restless ambition, and the resentment of a mortified vanity, wbilst I knew I 
was Inflicting on an innocent and friendly heart the deadliest wounds. 

"Yes, it was I! I stand before you, General Montgomery, who have been, 
and had nearly been yet more my victim, the self-aceused, self-condemned author 
of ott the misery you have undergone. There is another who has been my agent 
— prompter — counsellor, in this base transaction ; him I will denounce hereafter. 
Bot I write now of myself. A desire to unite the Montgomery properly to my own, 
was the first impulse I received in the line of conduct I unhappily pursued towards 
yourself ; a marriage with one or other of your nieces, was the most evident step 
to ensure the accomplisbment of my wishes ; and had success attended this measure, 
I had been less guilty, perhaps, than I now am : when Ihe motive, however, is vi- 
cious, the result can seldom be propilious, and such was my case. I was rejected, 
and from concurrent circumstances (which my conscience, in respect to Rose Del- 
vin, told me was too a just a punishment), 1 became an outcast from your society, 
and the finger of scorn, I fett, was pointed at me, in the midst of my own posses- 
sions. Revenge then took possession of my heart, and I found in the crafty villain 
Aldget, a too ready promoter of all my plans. It was be who, from an acquaintauce 
with the affairs of your family, first suggested the possibility of your birth being 
destitnle of the usual proofs, and of the consequent forfeiture of your right to tbe 
Montgomery estates ; and though the evidence offered me on the subject was any 
thing but such as would establish the assumption, yet, misled by his arguments, and 
blinded by my own evil passions, i rashly conceived it only necessary to alarmyou 
on the point, to ensure my uitimale success in it. 

" We met ; I found you undismayed hy the power 1 attempted to assume ; I saw 
ypu quiYering under, and keenly alive to the disgrace inflicted on your birth, and 
on Ihe reputation of your parents ; 1 bebeld you struggling with the sense of hon- 
onr, which your word, given to me of secrecy, imposed on your just and natural 
feelings of indignation, and— for tbe instant I was appalled. Had I then possessed 
courage to avovv my disgrace, 1 had found, 1 am certain, even in you, whom I was 
injuring, the most indulgent and noblest forgiveness ; and such an act mighl have 
led me back to the path of integrity : but I had advanced too far — I was in the 
power of another, besides yourself, and one whom I dared not trust. I retreated 
hastily therefore from your presence, and sought ihe minister of evil who was await- 
ing the result of my attempt. 

" Our appointment had been made at a lone in* by the road-side, not far distant 
from your house. Thither I hastened as quickiy as I could regain my horse, and 
at the door of the inn, giving bim in Charge to a slranger who had becn brought for 
that purpose, and who conducted him instantly to a remote part of tbe country, I 
met ÄldgeL We retired to the only private apartment tbe house afforded, and our 
conversation towards the dose grew warm. We left the inn„ and aftcr baving pro- 
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opedeg tpgaNw a por^ion pf the way, w« saparatad. } toon percpiyed tbat I was i 
fpllewe4> and apparently watphed, by a persop wbo dogged my footsteps. HU in- 
tepjipps, froro his pprtipaciously tracjung the windiBgg wbich I made in my patfc, 
were suujcienlly Qpparent, and I became alarmed. I iiopped-r-qu&lion&l bim. 
My spspicions were copfirmed, apd « struggle easued batween us, in which l ra-r 
ceiycd a blow that feiled me to f|ie grpppd, and teft meto a Um« Sensale»*. Wfcea 
I recoyered, my antagopjst was gonp ; and n?y ßrst Impulse was to aseerlain if my 
disgujse bad fallen off in the encpunter. fhis b»d not been the case. The mask, 
wbich bad been firmly sepured, was still in its place; and I feit persuaded tuet 
wboever had assailed nie, cpuld baye no ßwpipion a$ fco my per «QU ; the probability 
was, he bad imaginpo* ine killad by tba blow, aad bad ßoqght to egcape puniahment 
by fligh*. 

" fbe jdea of inj sacurUy, bow£ver, ft>r tbfl moment was benisbed, by fear of 
detectiop frpm the conv^rsatip» tbat ba4 tafeea place belween AJdget and Wfac& 
and wbiph I consiflered must haye baen eyarjteard, and lad to my beiag foifewed. 
I sought an interview with my coupseÜPF; and tfee story whieb ran torongb tte 
village, ana* whicb your servan^ bad repaat<ed of tbe yisit of tbe Mask ob (he pse* 
ceding eyeniug, fcgether wüb bis suddea dtsappearanea, auggeated to us the 
horrible eipedient pf fixing tbe stain of nwvdßr pn your character. The slamler' 
was whisperedr-was listened to-— apd at Jangtb, on your quttting the Hall, was 
very generally believed \o haye &ome fQpndaUon in trotb. I was not content with 
this circumscribed reyange howeyer-rrrbat pr opagated, by overy meane in my power, 
in every society, the sarae falsehood, eiaggerafed in Proportion as diatance frem 
the spot, and the circumstances of my haarers, gave oppartainUy ; and offen hm 
I reeeived the Jüen4*üke gFatificaUon of baaring from otbers tbe faßt repeated back 
in my own ear, wttji a4ditiopa| aggrayatians aUandlng iL 

♦'Such feelings grew with tf&ir indulgence, tili aupeeas #t Leogtfa bluoted tfaa 
relish springing frpm a raere uB4ermintög of eharaoter. I soagfat de«par Tan- 
geaoee still. I detetpiined, by a deadHep blow, to atriita bßHie upoa yow remaio«- 
ing domestic peaep, and rasolved m taariag feom your bpsom che hast aolace af 
your blighled and fallen hopes. 

< ' Tbe possessio^ pf ^a4y Sfmiy was my seit aira. To this atap I was urged 
by a double inipufse. Tbe dpsira of infli^tijig pain, ta the ulmost, on yoorself; 
and tbe triumph pf )io)(diqg ip my power oae whpaa ce«tumeljous rajaatioii of my 
sujt ba4 reudered bar tbe obiept of my bitterest reseBlment. My desigs was 
hurried pn tp Us efecution by procaedings, weich iUdgat aficertaiped bad been 
adopted, relative to your right ower tbe Mpntgonxery property. We wäre awate 
tbat inquiry mpst confirra you ip f^e poasession of it ; tb# tbe focged itocupeat I 
had eroplpyed, and whicb you perused on that fatol Dight, musf i« lansaqueBca he 
open to detection ; and we dreaded tbat, wbßn armed with tbis prooi, you ahatlrf 
employ measures which might involve a discovery of the actors m ibe wboie coasp^r 
raey. The knowledge, at least the apprehension, that a Uying wUoess was *m%r 
w.here in e^istencp, to wbom our secret counsels ba4 b^ßn reyeated, r#a4e«ed us 
still more aliye to fear ; and conscience, tbat restless p^enttor, suffefa^ us not ia 
repose under tbis perpetual alarm. Too far advanced |b gpjlt tp b^e fof ^poftpf, 
sbould discovery ensup, Übe blow, which by its for«e wa»4o le#¥eya^4K^a4eas, 
apd indifferent to the intefests of the future, was prppared; er, sboul^H t#M#f 
Ibis effectj its sueees^ 1 considere^, would secu^e ipa agaipst ^^awai fpjr >o«r 
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nfcee's täte, in caae my «ült, Ui tbe first instance, relative to y^wr pfopgitf and 
WrthHght wer« traced ; and at all evcnts, tbe grattfiaaüQU nf my evil pawions 40?? 
«anded the attarapt, 

" From Lady Bellament I tarnt tbe place of your retreat ; and my obiject wag 
baffled in ita exeeution there, enly by tbe suchen arpival of Lord Mowbray a| 
Cliften, and bis taking up hia residenee under your roof. Altbougb tbe copvictjofl 
*f bis favoured reception, both from yourself and J,a4y Emily (whose beart Iknqy 
te be deeply iuterested), added yet roore tp tbe gall and Internes* pf my spirit, 
and would bäte driven me, in tbe heigbt of vindicMve feeling, to an imraedjat«. 
aUerapt $ yet dread of defeat and detection withbeio; me ; tili at length ypur depart 
Iura for Mowbray Castle appeared to place ray victim stjll farther beyond my reacb : 
llreeked your footsteps, however-r-i hovered afound tbe waHs you iuhabjjfid, re r 
solved that no effort should be spared, no opportunity lost, of obtaining my obje# 
vhen accideat raade me acquainted witb päpple irbose ealtfng fit^ed tyiem uwre than 
m otber* for tbe exeeution of my designs, I tampered wHb, and gained them to 
tbe eptnrpf iae, wbicb, from this fortuitous circumstance, seemed facjUtatßd beyen£ 
91 moat sanguine bopes ; and from tbe advantage of tbe teeret entrance jto tba 
Castle, l doubted not of eemplete success. 

" Providence, however, willed it otherwise, when already wjlhia the grasp pf 
tbe blred ruffians, wbo were emplojed by me, my yictün eacaped. 1 beard Crom 
the ßbore tbe struggle that snatebed her from them ; a$d, as tbe discom$ted band 
reaebed tbe beat in wbicb Lset pr epared to reeeive tbe frujts of this enterprjse, we 
witb diß&culty evaded the saateb that ensned, and gaiped tbe vesael wbicb Jay (& 
us in tbe offing, only by encountering the hazards and perüe of stealing under cotfer 
of the coast. 

" Stnng to the qoiek by this rerersc, and beuoted by tfee mereased denger of my 
Situation, should detection fotlow, I again songbt eouasel front wy parUcjpater i» 
crime. Whelher he feit, on any just gratonda, aasnraACe of ouraalety or no^, l 
canaot say ; bot bis languag» and bis manne? eatbied aae witb hardtfioed ( l emet! 
call il eeuvage) to brave tbe worst that migbt «nsoe. I sougbt once more fte 
world and ita aMarements, in order to drown Uie uneasy thougbAs wbicb ever obr 
truded tbemselves upon my moments of solUnde. Witb a forgetfvüneas of tbe 
disgraee I bad eseaped, m total loss of character, my evil passions revived. Your 
return to Mont^omery Hall ; the conviction that followed of your innocence, — 
a|>ove all, the apprpaching junion of Lady Emily witb JLord fl(Iowbray, combioed to 
inspire me with yet bitterer hatred and envy of a happiness in which I could not 
partieipate, and wbicb 1 had in vain endeavoured to destroy. 

" Drivea by the fiend, I again revolved meaas^f re^enge Cor tbe disappoiptmanta 
that bad reooiled on my frrmer pjrojeots. Lady BeUt«Qont was the quLy ft<&W 
within my rea^b ; I knew your affeclion for her, tbough less than fpr her sister, to 
be yet deeply grafted in your beart, and I had joy in the thought that an opportu- 
nity of inflicting paio was still left me. In olher circumslances, a triumph, at- 
tended witb so little difficutty and eclat, would iiave wanted interest for me. Lady 
Bellamont had already suffered in the world's estimotion, and her tefl, therefbre, 
wtsaettifcery toi* a m«U«rof sarprise, or to give disrinetion (disbonour^blediB- 
tinetioni) to^tbe man. wbo eonaiunmated her ruin. Y«t, tbe blow I was Aware 
would not be withput its etfect, where I most desired it sbould fall; and my v part 
was taken. 
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" Lady Bellamöni, tunk to the lowest point of degfadation, stamped A3 the eaäy 
pray, and then the casuaway of her seducer ; abandoned and neglected, a by- 
word to the world, and a reproach to her family, presented a picture oftriumph to 
my revengeful spirit, sufficient to have armed it for an nndertaking of ten times 
the infamy. I essayed, and I succeeded. I revelled in the misery I had consum- 
mated tili even its perfection paincd me ; for refinement of cruelty could proceed no 
farther. The power of torturing my viclim falled at last; I had regrets, bat not 
for the enormities committed; I sorrowed, but it was, that human suffering had 
reached its utmost limit, and that misery, such as I beheid, exeeeded my powersof 
adding to its burthen. To remorse, to poverty, and to disease, I left then the last 
oflice of giving to the grave what remained of Lady Bellamont. I had secured to 
them the prey tbey already hovered over ; my work and my triumph was com- 
plete. 

*' Start not at this avowal of infamy and of murder! the self-degradation which 
it entails on me, the abhorrence to which I willingly consign my name, must speak 
for the motive which actuates me ; it is justice to you, it is a strong conviction of my 
guilt towards your unhappy niece, Lady Bellamont, who, though weak and vain 
perhaps, was not wicked, tili rendered so by my villany, that urges me to thisopen* 
confession of my crime. 

" I write to you, I believe, from the bed of death. The Almighty has stricken : 
me through the very being whom I had brought down prematurely and with disbon- 
our to the grave. In her weakness, the victim of my strenglh has recoiled upon 
me, and in the hour of my unhallowed triumph I am Und low — as she is ! Oh! 
General Montgomery, could you know the agony, the torture of spirit which al- 
ready brings me to a knowledge of the punishment thatawails my crimes, you 
would not refuse me the consolation of your pardon ; you would not deny me Ibe 
efficacy of your prayers, that I may yet be saved by a sincere and heartfelt re- 
pentance. I know that there is mercy, but I have rejected the terms upon which it 
is offered, tili too late. I have despised the warnings, and set at nought the voice 
of my Qod, tili he will show mercy no longer. I am plunged in despair— yet pray, 
pray for me — even me— and forgive tbe man, wbo on his bended knees and witb 
bis dying voice imploresyour pardon. 

"Augüstüs Carlton." 

Tbe letter feil from General Montgomery's hand as he ceased 
reading, and an appallingawe took possession of him; but wben the 
first agitation and horror, occasioned by tbe disclosurea it contained 
had in some degree subsided, the merciful hand of Providence was 
deeply and gratefully acknowledged by him ; and the incidents 
which had led to the developement of (he whole mystery, were such 
as could be ascribed to no other cause than that Almighty power 
which brings good out of evil. 

** If we accustomed ourselves," said General Montgomery, " to trace 

throughout our lives the circumstances which overrule and decide 

cfur fortunes, how üttle should we pride ourselves on our own dis- 

cerameüt; how mucb more hum\A^ «\io\x\d ^j^^aik va our pathf 
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how clearly should we See, that tfaough it is ours to act diligently for 
the best, and to depend upon a reward, still that tbe result of our 
actions, and tbe issue of our dependance, are ever under the gui- 
dance, and in the gift of an Almighty 4 Providence, who wills that 
good and evil should sometimes come to us through unexpected 
Channels, and through unfbreseen Instruments." 

General Montgomery's mind, relieved, as far as an explanation of 
the incidents went, relating to himself, and to an innocent individual 
(Corrie Lovel) from the anxiety and anguish which for a long Urne 
had pressed upon it, gradually recovered its serenity and peace. 

The wouuds, however, inflicted by the conduct and fate of his un- 
happy niece, were of a nature which, though resignation led him to 
endure without repining, yet no lapse of years could entirely close, 
and the memory of them would often steal over and embitter his 
happier moments. 

Among the painful circumstances of a minor kind which he had 
still to bear, was the conviction (than which nothing is more wound- 
ing to a generous mind) of the atrocious villany of a man in whom 
he had hitherto trusted. with such implicit confidence. Theknow- 
ledgeof Mr. Aldget's turpitude rendered it absolutely necessaryfor 
General Montgpmerytowithdraw his affairs from hishands; and the 
result of this measure was the public disclosure of Mr. Aldget's con- 
duct, and the total ruin of his character. 

In the happiness of his loved niece, General Montgomery could, 
indeed, boast of a sunshine of comfort and of glory, which shed a 
radiant brightness on the remainder of his days. 

Felicity, unalloyed, is not the portion of humanity ; butfelicity, un- 
embittered by any self-reproach, and in as great a portion as ever 
pertained to humanity, was the lot of Lord and Lady Mowbray. 

Time, in a happy and honourable union, brings, with added years 
the added " proofs of recollected love," to swell the present störe. 
In its very continuance, there is fresh motive for it to continue still. 
A thousand tributary streams of mutual interests and habits flow into 
the Channel of wedded love, and on such affections 

" Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their Channels deeper wear." 

Not so is it in the illusory bliss of illicit passion ; there every added 
hour of guilty communion destroys the illusion, and blasts the short- 
lived happiness of such unholy love, and in the ending, for the ewd 
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SQVßffr quickly, what an arid desert and hideous devastaüon are left 
btfbind I 

In tbe foregoiog narrative, (he picture of virtue and of vice, under 
tbese forms, bas been attempted ; and it is believed, tbat in the dif- 
fereat fate of the two sisters, may be traced the fate of all who like 
them shall choose eitber the pure path which leads to lasting happ'r- 
qesß, or follow the downward road to misery and shame, through 
the PfJMLous Mazes of Flirtation. / 



THE END. 
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